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subject of 
bells is always 
aAtitactive,” 
says Longfel- 
low, who has 
been called 
“the poet of 
the bells,” 
having writ- 
ten nearly a dozen poems about them, 
and made many allusions to them, be- 
sides, in /vangeline and other works. 
And true it is that much that is beautiful 
and interesting in literature has been 
suggested by bells and is connected with 
them. Cowper, Coleridge, Moore, Lamb, 
Herbert, Holmes, Whittier, Longfellow, 
and many another, have all written in 
their sweetest strains about the bell. 

From a very early period in the world’s 
history, bells have been of great useful- 
ness among all nations. They not only 
have been, but still are, the theme for the 
pen of poet, storyteller, and historian. 
How many bells there are in tower and 
steeple throughout the world it would be 
hard to tell; but they are ringing in every 
land, belting the world with melody; a 
continuous carillon of bell-music is ever 
sounding round the earth. 

Sweet and tender are many of the 
strains that come to us from the poets. 
What memories are awakened when we 
hear read or sung the beautiful lay of 
Moore : 





“Those evening bells! those evening bells! 
Ilow many a tale their music tells! ” 





How gentle and sympathetic is Long- 
fellow’s tribute to Bayard Taylor: 
“Friend! but yesterday the bells 
Rang for thee their loud farewells; 
And to-day they toll for thee, 
Lying dead beyond the sea.” 
Coleridge says : 
*° Tis sweet to hear a brook, ’tis sweet 
To hear the Sabbath bell; 
’ Tis sweet to hear them both at once, 
Deep in a woody dell.” 

And Whittier : 

* Bell, whose century-rusted tongue 
Burials tolled, and bridals rung.” 

In “The Bells,” of Poe; “ Ring out, 
wild bells, to the wild sky,” of ‘Tennyson ; 
“The Bells of Shandon,” of Mahoney ; 
the “ Church Bells,” of Keble ; the “ Sab- 
bath Bells,” of Lamb; the “ Christmas 
Bells,” of Longfellow ; the “Song of the 
Bell,” by Schiller ;— many a message and 
office of the bell is brought home to us; 
as also in that other German “Song of 
the Bell,” translated by Longfellow : 

“ Bell! thou soundest merrily, 
When the bridal party 
To the church doth hie! 
Bell! thou soundest solemnly, 
When on Sabbath morning, 
Fields deserted lie! 
“ Bell! thou soundest merrily; 
Tellest thou at evening, 
Bedtime draweth nigh! 
Bell! thou soundest mournfully, 
Tellest thou the bitter 
Parting hath gone by!” ete. 

It is interesting to consider the various 
names of bells and bell-ringings which 
have grown up through the customs of 
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the years, finding their way so often into 
poetry: ‘There is the Curfew Bell : 

“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 
the Avé Maria, Angelus or Vesper Bell : 


“ Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelus 
sounded; 





(Copyright Issz. Lee & Shepard.) 





the Sanctus Bell, rung during the service, 
at the words: 


“ TToly, holy, holy! Lord God of hosts 


the Liberty Bell : 


“ Proclaim liberty throughout all the land, to all 


the inhabitants thereof.” 


Curfew must not ring to-night.’ 


the Passing Bell: 


“ Prayers ascend 


To heaven in troops at the good man’s passing 


bell; ” 
the Soul Bell: 


“ When the bell begins to toll 
Lord have mercy on the soul;” 


the Christmas Bells : 


“] heard the bells, on Christmas Day, 
Their old familiar carols play;” 


the Advent Bell, Jesus Bell, Judas Bell, 
Compline Bell, which summoned the 
people to the last religious service of the 
day, Catch-Cope Bell, Phantom or Sub- 
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terranean Bell, Sabbath or Church Bell, 
Funeral Bell, Tocsin or Alarm Bell, Ser- 
mon Bell, New Year’s Bell, Saints’ Bell, 
Pudding Bell, Pancake Bell, sung on 
Shrove Tuesday : 

“ But hark, I hear the Pancake bell, 

And Fritters make a gallant spell;” 


Ecclesiastical Bell, Refection Bell : 


«Then the Abbot sleek, with his looks so meek, 
Was the heartiest of them all; 
And he took his place with a smiling grace, 
When refection’s bell did call;” 


and the others that might be mentioned, 
besides the various uses made of the bell 





Japan, Assyria, and Egypt used them at 
a very early period of their existence as 
nations, and long before they were known 
in Europe. The Jews, the Greeks, and 
the Romans had them. ‘They have been 
found among the ruins of Nineveh, by 
Layard. Pliny says that the monument 
of Porsenna was decorated by pinnacles, 
each surmounted by bells; Strabo, that 
the responses of the Dodonzan oracle 
were in part conveyed by bells ; Plutarch, 
that bells rang the Grecian wives to the 
fish market. The Troy of Homer had 
bells to ring during the siege, with which 
to frighten the enemy» Diodorus de- 





Millet's Angelus. 


in the commercial world. ‘The bell has 
indeed made a history for itself and said 
much to the world. 


“© what a preacher is the time-worn tower, 
Reading great sermons with its iron tongue.” 


Bells are of great antiquity. China, 


scribes the bells on the funeral car of 
Alexander the Great, and it is said that 
the mules employed in the funeral pomp 
had, at each jaw, a gold bell. Fletcher, 
in his “ Notes on Nineveh,” says that 
there was an Oriental writer, Dionysius 
Bar Salibi, who composed several theo- 
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logical works, one of which contained a 
curious disquisition on bells ; he ascribes 
their invention to Noah, saying that “ sev- 
eral histories record a command given to 
that patriarch to strike on the bell with a 
piece of wood three times a day, in order 
to summon the workmen to their labor 








The Great Be! 


while he was building the ark; and this 
he seems to consider the origin of church- 
bells, an opinion which, indeed, is com- 
mon to other Oriental writers.” Bells 
“clang and jingle in the pages of Ovid 
and Tibullus, Martial, Phzedrus, Statius, 





and Manilius, and have clanged on from 
Latin times till now.” 

An old painting of King David repre- 
sents him as playing with a hammer in 
each hand, upon a number of bells hung 
up before him. Moses, in Exodus, says 
that “bells of gold” were appended to 








of Moscow. 


the “robe of the ephod,” which should 
be upon Aaron “to minister; and his 
sound shall be heard when he goeth in 
unto the holy place before the Lord, and 
when he cometh out.” Zachariah also 
says: “In that day,””—when Messiah 
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shall come, — “shall there be upon the 
bells of the horses, Holiness unto the 
Lord ;” and in Ecclesiasticus, in the 
Apocrypha, while referring to Aaron, it 
says: “And he compassed him with 
pomegranates, and with many golden bells 
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Tne Tower of ivan, Moscow. 


round about, that as he went there might 
be a sound, and a noise made that might 
be heard in the temple, for a memorial to 
the children of his people.” In these 
cases they probably answered the same 
purpose as the bells used by the Brah- 





mins in their ceremonies, and by the 
Roman Catholics during the celebration 
of mass, with which use most are fam- 
iliar, and were not for the purpose of 
calling the people together ; the trumpet, 
or cornet, was used for that, also for 


sounding the alarm of war, and for sacri- 
fices and festivals. 

Scheettgenius, in his treatise on ancient 
vestments, shows that small bells were 
attached to the garments of Hebrew 
women, virgins, and boys, as well as to 
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the pontifical robes ; and that they were 
also appendages to the royal costume of 
the ancient Persians ; and A‘schylus and 
Euripides say that they were concealed 
within the hollow of the shields of Grecian 
heroes and military leaders. In some 
countries, to this day, “bells are fre- 
quently attached, for the sake of their 





Chinese Bell. 


pleasant sound, to the anklets of women.”’ 
This was the custom in the days of Isaiah, 
for he says: “In that day the Lord will 
take away the bravery of their tinkling 
ornaments about their feet.” The little 
girls of Cairo wear strings of them round 
their feet; and Mungo Park, while at 
Koojar, witnessed a dance “in which 
many performers assisted, all of whom 
were provided with little bells fastened to 
their legs and arms.” 

Of the method of summons in use _ be- 
fore bells, the Rev. Alfred Gatty, Vicar 
of Ecclesfield, England, in his work on 
the bell, says,— 

“ Broad plates of iron, like the felloes of a cart 
wheel, were sometimes struck together to produce 
a clashing sound; and in Tournefort’s ‘ Voyage of 
the Levant,’ in which there is an account of these 
miserable machines, it is said that the monks who 
reside there still make use of them for lack of 
bells. The Greeks formerly used a piece of hara 
wood that was beaten with two hammers; and the 
Turks have never admitted bells into their coun- 
try [although they have now allowed Christians to 


have them in the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem]. 
Their feast of Beiram is now announced by firing 
of cannon at sunset; and signals respecting their 
fast of Ramadan are conveyed in the same 
manner. The call to prayer is proclaimed by the 
voice of the muezzin from the minaret; and Lord 
Byron says that ‘on a still evening, when the 
muezzin has a fine voice, which is frequently the 
case, the effect is solemn amd beautiful beyond all 
the bells in Christendom.’ The Turks, too, who 
are very taciturn, summon their servants by clap- 
ping of hands. In short, research into this matter 
leads us to the conclusion that the small sorts of 
bells, which were wanted for ornament or private 
convenience, are of great antiquity.” 


It is difficult to determine in just what 
country church and other large bells orig- 
inated, but the same authority states that 
‘‘our utmost inquiry leads us to the con- 
viction that church bells were invented by 
the Christian church herself, and not at a 
very early period of her existence ; for it 
is obvious that the primitive Christians 
were not summoned to congregational 
worship by any public signal whatever ; 
as, in consequence of persecution, they 
could only meet by stealth, and chiefly at 
night, at the tombs of their martyrs.” 

The invention of bells for church uses 
in Europe is generally attributed to Pauli- 
nus, Bishop of Nola, a city of Campania, 
A. D. 400. Pope Sabinianus, who lived 
about the year 600, is another claimant 
for this honor. ‘They were undoubtedly 
introduced into France as early as 550. 
At the end of the seventh century, Bede 
mentions their being in England. In the 





Old Liberty Bell, Philadelphia. 
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tenth century, St. Dunstan hung a great 
many in the English churches; and in 
the eleventh century they were not un- 
common in Germany and Switzerland. 
From that time the bell has spoken for 
itself. “From its eyrie in the belfry it 
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dolence; nor is the worship of God 
attended without a summons from the 
bell.” 

Bells have had a great influence on 
architecture. To them indirectly we prov- 
ably owe all the most famous towers and 
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Bell at Temple of Daibutsu, Kyoto, Japan. 


has gradually become an inspector and 
registrar-general of all the principal oc- 
currences of human life. At feast and at 
festival, at mourning and at meeting, its 
iron tongue has now always something to 
say. No heir can be born, but the bell 
must take notice of his arrival; no mar- 
riage can be solemnized, but the bell must 
pour forth its noisy congratulations ; 
human breath cannot quit the body, but 
the bell must intrude its notes of con- 


campaniles in the world; and they have 
been intimately associated not only with 
all kinds of religious and social rites, but 
with almost every important historical 
event, such as the terrible scenes of the 
Sicilian Vespers and the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew ; the more pleasing ones of 
our Declaration of Independence, and the 
surrender of Lee at Appomattox. ‘They 
pealed for Trafalgar, and they tolled for 
Nelson. King Henry VIII. and Edward 
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Great Paul’ —St. Paul's Cathedral, London. 


VI. pronounced edicts against their use in 
certain festivals, although they entered 
largely into the village life of “ Merry 
England.” 

England, Belgium, Russia, China, and 
Japan may be called the great bell-ringing 
and bell-loving countries. Bell-founding 
and carillon-ringing have been sciences 
and great industries in Belgium, which is 
full of massive towers that are full of 
bells, so much so that it has been called 
‘the classic land of bells.” Haweis says 
of it, that it is the “loving and beloved 
of bells. ‘The wind sweeps over her cam- 
pagnas and fertile levels, and is full of 
broken but melodious whispers.’’ And 
England, with its grand old churches and 
cathedrals, whose steeples have peals and 
chimes of bells almost without number, has 
long been called “The Ringing Island.” 





It was a curious theory of 
Frater Johannes Drabicius, 
that the principal employ- 
ment of the blessed in heaven 
will be the continual ringing 
of bells; and he occupied 
four hundred and twenty-five 
pages of a work printed at 
Mentz in 1618, to prove the 
same. However it may be 
in the great hereafter, most 
true it is that here on earth, 
among all the nations, much 
time and thought have been 
given to the bells and to bell- 
ringing. 

Southey called bells “the 
poetry of the steeples”’ ; and 
Longfellow, in his description 
of the tearing down of the 
cross from the spire of Stras- 
burg Cathedral, in “The 
Golden Legend,” makes the 
poetic bells take part in the 
successful controversy with 
Lucifer, who commands the 
“powers of the air” to 

“Seize the loud, vociferous 

bells, and 
Clashing, clanging, to the 
pavement 
Hurl them from their windy 
tower!” 
And the bells respond at dif- 
ferent times, as readers of 
that beautiful poem of Longfellow’s will 
remember : 


“Jaudo Deum verum! 1 praise the true God! 
Plebem voco! Call the people ! 
Congrego clerum! Convene the clergy! 
Defune tos plos o! 
Pestem fugo! 
Festo decoro! 


I mourn the dead! 
Dispel the pestilence ! 
Grace festivals ! 

I mourn at the burial! 


Abate the lightning! 
Announce the Sabbath! 


Funera plango! 
Fulgura frango! 
Sabbata pango! 


Excito lentos! 
Dissipo ventos! 
Paco cruentos!” 


I arouse the indolent! 
Dissipate the winds! 
Appease the avengeful !’”" 


'This clause, “I appease the avengeful,” is 
justified by at least one historical incident: When 
Clothair besieged Sens, in 610, Lupus, Bishop of 
Orleans, ordered the bells of St. Stephen to be 
rung; and Clothair, frightened, gave up the 
attack. 
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Another rendering of the last half is,— 


“ Men’s death I tell, by doleful knell! 
Lightnings and thunder I break asunder ! 
On Sabbath all, to church I call! 

The sleepy head, I raise from bed! 
The winds so fierce, I do disperse ! 
Men’s cruel rage, I do assuage!” 


More intimately than any other in- 
strument are bells associated with the 
religious and imaginative, with the most 
joyous and with the saddest feelings of 
mankind. A quaint old writer describes 
their threefold duties thus,— 

“To call the fold to church in time, 
We chime. 
When joy and mirth are on the wing, 
We ring. 
When we lament a departed soul, 
We toll.” 


ES. ddd 


and the dead that strewed the ground by thou- 
sands about him, when suddenly ‘those evening 
bells’ struck up a merry peal. The Emperor 
paused to listen; his heart was softened; memory 
was busy with the past; he was no longer the 
conqueror of Austerlitz, but the innocent, happy 
schoolboy of Brienne; and dismounting from. his 
horse, he seated himself on the stump of an old 
tree, and to the astonishment of Kapp, who related 
the circumstance, burst into tears. The rock was 
smitten, and the living waters came gushing from 
it. 


THE CURFEW BELL. 

For many years, in early English his- 
tory, at hours ranging from seven till ten 
o’clock in the evening, the “ curfew,” or 
“cover fire bell,” notified the inhabitants of 
town and hamlet to extinguish their fires 
and lights, and to retire to rest. ‘This 
was, perhaps, a necessity, as the houses 

















The ‘'Great Paul" train by the roadside at Kebworth. 


“Of all the appliances with which civilization 
has furnished us,”’ one has said, “ none is so inter- 
woven with our joys and sorrows as the bell.” 
“ What wonder that gentle, sensitive Elia should 
think the sound of bells ‘the music nearest 
heaven’; that Napoleon, on the topmost round of 
ambition’s ladder, should break off his conversa- 
tion, and listen eagerly to the chime that recalled 
to him the peaceful days of Brienne; or that 
Southey could write, ‘When I remember their 


tones, life seems to me like a dream, and a train of 


recollections arises which, if allowed to have its 
course, would end in tears.’”’ It has been said of 
Napoleon: “ He was riding late one day over a 
battlefield, gazing stern and unmoved on the dying 


were of wood, and in many of them it 
was the custom to have the fire in a hole 
in the middle of the floor, directly under 
an opening in the roof, for the escape of 
the smoke. It has been generally be- 
lieved that the “ curfew bell” was intro- 
duced into England by William the Con- 
queror. ‘The beautiful poem by an 
anonymous writer which connects the 
curfew with the death of William will be 
remembered by many. but he evidently 
only enforced, under severe penalties, 
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existing police regulations. Possibly one 
reason was an anxiety to keep the people 
housed, that no assemblages might plot 


against him; again, nocturnal street 
brawls and troubles were avoided by 
compelling all to be within doors. In 


King Alfred’s time, the hour for ringing 
the “curfew” was eight o’clock; thus 
early were the people called upon to 
cover fires and go to bed. Thompson 
refers to this tyrannical law, which was 
afterwards abolished, by Henry I., in the 
year 1100. 
“The shiv’ring wretches, at the curfew sound, 
Dejected sunk into their sordid beds, 
And through the mournful gloom of ancient time, 
Mused sad or dreamt of better.” 


Out of this “ryngyng of ye curfewe”’ 
has grown the pleasant custom of ringing 
the evening and other bells 
at particular hours of the 
day. There are many places 
in England where this prac- 
tice has been kept up for 
hundreds of years; and it 
is stated that in one town it 
has been rung every day for 
at least eight centuries. 
After the law was abolished, 
and the people could do as 
they pleased with regard to 
putting out their fires and 
going to bed, it appears 
from the records in many 
places, that the time of ring- 
ing was changed, first from 
eight to nine o’clock, then 
from nine to ten; and after- 
wards, according to Shake- 
speare, to the early morning 
hours ; for in “ Romeo and 
Juliet ” it says: 

“The curfew bell hath rung, 

> Tis three o’clock.” 





Milton, in “11 Penseroso,” 
describes the curfew in lines 
sonorous and musical as the 
bell itself: 
 Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow, with sullen roar.” 

Another English writer 

has said: 


Entry of *' 
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“Tt is an instance of the tenacity with 
which we cling to a custom that though 
for centuries its only use has been ‘to 
toll the knell of parting day,’ it continues 
to be rung wherever there are funds to 
pay the ringer; and few who have been 
accustomed to its sound that would not 
feel} if it was hushed, that a soothing 
sentiment had been taken out of life.”’ 

Shakespeare makes other mention of 
the curfew in “The Tempest :” 

“You whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms — that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew: ” 
in “ King Lear: ”’ 


“ This is the foul fiend Flibertigibbet; 
He begins at curfew, and walks to the first 
cock; ” 


and in * Measure for Measure.” 
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Not only in England, but in France 
and Switzerland, and perhaps other coun- 
tries, was the curfew rung; and the cus- 
tom is still continued in many places. 
In the Swiss Canton of Appenzell, the 
church bell is rung at half past eight 
o’clock ; and this isa 
particular warning for 
all children to be in 
their homes; other- 
wise they are looked 
after by the street 
patrol. At eleven 
o’clock the  watch- 
man sings a set of 
phrases in a_ clear, 
loud voice : ** Put out 
lights, cover up your 
fires, lock your doors, 
say your prayers, and 
go to bed.” 

Theuriet, in “ Ger- 
ard’s Marriage,” a 
French story, says: 
“What soothing 
voices there are in 
the provincial bells 
that still ring ont the 
curfew in some of the 
small cities ! ‘This 
familiar music gener- 
ally closes the labors 
of the day, and hushes 
the children to sleep 
in their cradles better 
than the nurse’s lul- 
laby. There is some- 
thing comforting and 
sympathetic in their full, clear, and 
peaceful sounds.” 

As in Old England, so in New Eng- 
land is the curfew still heard. In Boston 
the nine o’clock bell was rung from time 
immemorial up to within a very few years. 
So, also, at eight o’clock in the morning 
and one o’clock in the afternoon. Many 

3ostonians regretfully miss this good old 
custom ; old, as is witnessed by Joseph 
Josselyn, who visited Boston in 1663, and 
in his description says: “On the South 
there is a small but pleasant Common, 
where the gallants, a little before sunset, 
walk with their marmalet madams, as we 
do in Moorsfield, etc., till the nine o’clock 
bell rings them home to their respective 
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habitations, when presently the constables 
walk their rounds to see good order kept 
and take up loose people.” 

In many of our towns the curfew still 
rings out o’er hill and dale. In South 
America it is called the “ Stay-bell,’’ — 





A Modern Chime 


toque de la queda —and after it was rung, 
at ten o’clock, the use of the streets was 
forbidden by municipal ordinances to the 
inhabitants of Quito and other Peruvian 
towns. 

Many beautiful poems have been 
written about the curfew, and many are 
the allusions to it by the poetic pen of 
different nations. Perhaps no one poem 
has had wider reading than that of Rosa 
Hartwick Thorpe, “The Curfew must not 
ring to-night,” written while a school-girl, 
seventeen years of age, for which the fol- 
lowing incident furnished the subject : 

“In the time of Cromwell. a young soldier for 


some offence was condemned to die, and the time 
of his death was fixed at the “ringing of the 
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curfew.” Every effort to avert his fate proved 
unavailing. The young girl for whom his life was 
held most dear pleaded tearfully with the judges, 
and even petitioned Cromwell himself, 
vain. 


ut in 
Almost despairingly, she sought to bribe 
the sexton, in hope that for once a day might fade 





to darkness with no curfew’s knell; but the faith- 
ful old man was true. The hour of execution 
drew nigh, every preparation was complete; the 
condemned and his executioner stood waiting in 
the sunset light for a signal which did not sound.” 


“She has reached the topmost ladder, o’er her 

hangs the great, dark bell; 

Awful is the gloom beneath her, like the path- 
way down to hell. 

Lo, the ponderous tongue is swinging, ’tis the 
hour of curfew now, 

And the sight has chilled her bosom, stopped 
her breath, and paled her brow. 

Shall she let it ring? No, never! 
eyes with sudden light, 


Flash her 
And she springs and grasps it firmly 
“ Curfew shall not ring to-night!” 


“Out she swung, far out; the city seemed a speck 
of light below; 
> Twixt heaven and earth her form suspended, 
as the bell swung to and fro; 
And the sexton at the bell-rope, old and deaf, 
heard not the bell, 
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But he thought it still was ringing fair young 
Basil’s funeral knell. 
Still the maiden clung more firmly, and with 
trembling lips and white, 
Said to hush her heart’s wild beating — 
* Curtew shall not ring to-night.” 





mes. 


“It was o’er; the bell ceased swaying, and the 
maiden stepped once more 
Firmly on the dark old ladder, where for hun- 
dred years before 
Human foot had not been planted. 
deed that she had done 
Should be told long ages after, as the rays of 
setting sun 
Should illume the sky with beauty; 
with heads of white, 
Long should tell the little children, 
Curfew did not ring that night. 


“O’er the distant hills came 
sees him, and her brow 
Full of hope and full of gladness, has no anxious 
traces now. 
At his feet she tells her story, shows her hands 
all bruised and torn; 


The brave 


aged sires 


Cromwell; Bessie 


And her face so sweet and pleading, yet with 
sorrow pale and worn, 

Touched his heart with sudden pity, lit his eye 

with misty light; 

your lover lives,’ said Cromwell, 

‘Curfew shall not ring to-night!’ ” 


*Go! 
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Longfellow’s “ Curfew’ has been set to 
music, as have some seventy or eighty 
others of his poems. In “ Evangeline,” 


* Anon the bells from the belfry 
Rang out the hour of nine, the village curfew.” 


And the “ Bells of Lynn,” that most musi- 
cal remembrance of his summer sojourn 
in his cottage at Nahant on the opposite 
shore, the poet calls the 


“curfew of the setting sun! O Bells of Lynn! 
O requiem of the dying day! O Bells of Lynn!” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes has remem- 
bered the good old custom in his “ Be- 
fore the Curfew.” 


And who will ever forget the sweet and 
mellow cadence of Gray : 

“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 

THE ANGELUS BELL. 

The Angelus is a prayer to the Virgin, 
introduced by Pope Urban II. in 1095, 
as an intercession for the absent crusa- 
ders. It begins with the words, Ange- 
lus Domini nunttavit Mari«,— Vhe 
Angel of the Lord announced unto Mary. 
Then follows the salutation of Gabriel, — 
Ave Maria, etc. ‘The prayer contains 
three verses, and each verse ends with 
the salutation, dze Maria; and it is re- 
cited three times a day, at the ringing of 


the Angelus bell, so named from the first 


word in the prayer. 














for each recitation. 


Dante’s Purgatorio : 


heart, 


After the crusades, 
the custom languished until, in 1327, 
Pope John XXIII. ordered all the faithful 
to recite an Ave Maria at each ringing of 
the bell. He announced an indulgence 
Other names are the 
“Ave Maria Bell,” and the “ Vesper 
Bell;”’ the latter is the name given by 
Byron in his paraphrase of a passage in 
* Soft hour, which wakes the wish and melts the 
Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way, 
As the far bell of vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay.” 


These religious customs are pecu- 



























liarly beautiful in the lands in which they 
are practised, and, as the melody of a 
sweet-toned bell vibrates on the air, call 
forth the most tender sentiments of love 
and adoration. 








Giotto's Tower, Campanile, Venice. 
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“T stand by Giotto’s gleaming tower, 
In gloom of the cathedral wing, 
And hear, in the soft sunset hour, 
The bells to benediction ring.” 
Again in “ Evangeline : ” 
“ Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelus 
sounded.” 


Not with the one bell of Angelus, or 
Vesper, or Ave Maria, but with many 


est, sweetest tone of an evening bell. Another 
tone responds. A third is heard. The Ivan 
Tower on the height of the Kremlin utters his 
tremendous voice, like the voice of many waters. 
And all the churches and towers over the whole 
city, four hundred bells and more, in concert, in 
harmony, with notes almost divine, lift up their 
voices in an anthem of praise such as I never 
thought to hear with mortal ears: waves of mel- 
ody, an ocean of music, deep, rolling, heaving, 
changing, swelling, sinking, rising, overwhelming, 















































St. Germain 


FROM THE TOWER OF WHICH WAS RUNG THE SIGNAL FOR THE 


bells is this worshipful feeling awakened 
and aided in Russia, according to Prime, 
in his Alhambra and Kremlin: 

“Tt is the eve of one oftheir most holy festivals 
of the church. One vast church edifice is directly 
in view of my window, and but a short way off. 
As I lie musing, from this church comes the soft- 


Auxerrois 


Paris 


MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW 


exalting. I have heard the great organs of 
Europe, but they were tame and trifling compared 
with this. The anthem of nature at Niagara is 
one great monotone. The music of Moscow’s 
bells is above and beyond them all. It is the 
voice of the people. It utters the emotions of 
millions of loving, beating, longing hearts, not 
enlightened, perhaps, like yours, but all crying out 
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to the great Father, in their solemn and inspiring 
tones, as if their tongues had voices to cry: 
“ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, heaven 
and earth are full of thy glory.” 


Many poets have sung their sweet 
strains of the “ Angelus ;”’ Bret Harte has 
written, “‘ The Angelus, Heard at the Mis- 
sion Dolores, 1868.” 


“ Bells of the Past, whose long-forgotten music 
Still fills the wide expanse 
Tingeing the sober twilight of the Present 
With color of romance : 


“1 hear your call, and see the sun descending 
On rock and wave and sand, 
As down the coast the Mission voices blending 
Girdle the heathen land.” 


And often has the sentiment whicn in- 
spires the following lines been uttered in 
sweet melody: ‘Ring On, Sweet Ange- 
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lus ! 
“Hark! ’tisthe Angelus! sweetly ringing 

O’er hill and vale. 

Hark! now the melody maidens are singing, 
Floats on the gale. 

On such a night in years long perished, 
I too have sung 

Those dear old lays, so sweet, so cherished, 
When life was young! 


* * * * * * * 


“Ring on! sweet Angelus! Tho’ thou art 
shaking 
My soul to tears, 
Voices long silent now, with thee are waking 
From out the years. 
Oh! sweet Angelus, ring on, ring on!” 


THE TOCSIN. 


“Many a bloody chapter in history has 


been rung in and out by bells. They 
have rung alike over slaughtered and ran- 
somed cities, and far and wide throughout 
Europe in the hour of victory or irrepar- 
able loss.”” ‘The name tocsin, toquesing, 
or signum, is applied to certain bells in 
the towers of the old countries, which 
are rung only in cases of alarm, such as 
fire, the invasion.of an enemy, or out- 
break of a revolution. The ancient tocsin 
at Antwerp, cast in 1316, is called the 
“ Horrida.” 
“ Toll! Roland, toll! 

High in St. Bavon’s tower, 

At midnight hour, 

The great bell Roland spoke, 

And all who slept in Ghent awoke. 

What meant its iron stroke? 

Why caught each man his blade? 

Why the hot haste he made? 


Why echoed every street 

With tramp of thronging feet,— 

All flying to the city’s wall? 

It was the call, 

Known well to all, 

That freedom stood in peril of some foe; 
And even timid hearts grew bold, 
Whenever Roland tolled.” 

In times gone by the tocsin has been 
the signal for terrible religious massacres. 
August 24, 1572, when the fearful mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew took place, and 
thousands upon thousands of French 
Huguenots were slaughtered, the signal 
for the tragedy was the sounding of the 
fatal tocsin which hung in the belfry of 
the church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois. Its 
sinister knell sounded all night, “ dreadful 
music for a yet more dreadful drama.” 

Victor Hugo, in his “ Les Miserables,’ 
relates the scenes enacted in the outbreak 
of June, 1832, and says: “ But one sound 
could be heard, a sound heartrending 
as a death rattle, menacing as a maledic- 
tion, the tocsin of St. Merry. Nothing 
was so blood-chilling as the clamor of this 
wild and desperate bell wailing in the 
darkness.” 


’ 


THE SABBATH BELL. 


“It is the Sabbath Bell, which calls to prayer, 
Even to the House of God, the hallowed dome, 
Where he who claims it bids His people come 
To bow before his throne and serve Him there 
With prayers and thanks and praises.” 


The Sabbath Bells! What pleasant 
sounds they are indeed! Who would 
wish to live without them? What would 
our land be without its churches, and 
what would our churches be without their 
bells? Many have been the sweet strains 
sung of the Church and the Sabbath bell. 
Charles Lamb says : 

“The cheerful Sabbath bells, wherever heard, 

Strike pleasant on the sense, most like the voice 

Of one who, from the far-off hills, proclaims 

Tidings of good to Zion.” 

And Southey sings : 


“T love the bell that calls the poor to pray, 
Chiming from village church its cheerful sound.” 


And Rogers : 


“ Morning and evening brings 

Its holy office; and the Sabbath bell, 

That over wood and wild and mountain dell 
Wanders so far chasing all thought unholy 
With sounds most musical and melancholy, 

Not on his ear is lost.” 
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And one not known sings : 


* The Sabbath bell! the Sabbath bell! 
To toilworn men a soothing sound; 
Now labor rests beneath its spell, 
And holy stillness reigns around. 
The ploughman’s team, the thresher’s flail, 
The woodman’s axe, their clamors cease, 
And only nature’s notes prevail, 
To humble bosoms echoing peace.” 


Llewellyn Jewett, George Lunt and 
others, have also sung of the Sabbath 
bell, and George W. Bungay gives “ The 
Creeds of the Bells,” his poem begin- 
ning : 


“ How sweet the chime of the Sabbath bells' 

Each one its creed in music tells, 

In tones that float upon the air, 

As soft as song, as sweet as prayer. 
And I will put in simple rhyme 
The language of the golden chime; 

My happy heart with rapture swells 

Responsive to the bells, sweet bells.”’ 


Quaint and queer is William Barnes’s 
poem, in the Dorset dialect, entitled : 


THE BELLS OV ALDERBURNHAM. 


“ While now upon the win’ da zwell 
The church bells evenién peal, O, 
Along the bottom, who can tell 
How touch’d my heart do veel, O, 
To hear again, as vonce tha rung 
In holidays when I wer young, 
Wi’ merry sound 
A-ringén round, 
The bells ov Alderburnham. 


“Var when tha rung ther gayest peals 
QO’ zowe sweet dz o’ rest, O, 
We all did ramble droo the viels’, 
A-dress’d in all our best, O; 
An’ at the brudge ar roaren weir 
Ar in the wood, ar in the gleare 
Ov oben ground, 
Did hear ring round 
The bells ov Alderburnham. 


“ Thae bells, that now da ring above 
The young brides at church-door, O, 
Once rung to bless ther mother’s love, 
When thae were brides avore, O. 
An’ sons in tow’r da still ring on 
The merry peals o’ fathers gone, 
Noo moure to sound, 
Ar hear ring round 
The bells ov Alderburnham.” etc. 


The * Rites of Durham,” republished 
by the Surtees Society, gives the follow- 
ing: “ Every Sounday in the yeare there 
was a sermon preched in the Galleley at 
afternoune, from one of the clock till iij ; 
and at xii of the clock, the great bell of 
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the Galleley was toulled, every Soundaie 
iij quarters of an houre, and roung the 
forth quarter till one of the clock, that all 
the people of the towne myght have 
warnyng to come and here the worde of 
God preched.” 


LARGE BELLS. 


Most large bells are old bells. Although 
England has so many bells and chimes 
that it has been called “The Ringing 
Island,” and Belgium’s bells have caused 
her to be named “the classic land of 
bells,” yet Russia, perhaps, exceeds all 
other nations in its fondness for bells, 
having an immense number of them, and 
many very large ones. ‘The “King of 
Bells,” the largest one in the world, is in 
Moscow. It was cast first in 1651, and 
recast in 1734. It remained in the pit 
where it was cast until 1836, when Nich- 
olas I. caused it to be raised and placed 
upon a stone pedestal near the tower of 
Ivan in the Kremlin, where it now stands. 
It has been consecrated as a chapel, the 
door being an aperture six feet high by 
seven wide at the base, made by the 
piece, weighing eleven tons, which broke 
and fell out during the fire of 1737, when 
water came in contact with the heated 
metal. ‘This bell is twenty-one feet high, 
twenty-one feet, six inches in diameter, 
twenty-four inches thick, and weighs four 
hundred and thirty-two thousand pounds, 
or something over two hundred tons. 
Some authorities give the weight as four 
hundred and forty-four thousand pounds, 
or 220 tons. It has bas-reliefs of the 
Emperor and Empress, the Saviour, the 
Virgin Mary, and the Evangelists. An- 
other bell about half as large required 
twenty-four men to ring it, and this was 
done by pulling the clapper. 

Moscow is said to have had at one time 
over one thousand seven hundred large 
bells, and as many as five thousand of all 
sizes. In the Ivan tower alone there are 
now thirty-four, one of which, in the first 
story above the chapel, weighs more than 
sixty tons ; it swings freely, is easily rung, 
and if one smites it with the palm of 
the hand it responds in a wonderfully 
clear and startling manner. ‘Iwo others 
are of solid silver, with very soft, pure 
tones. 
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“In Russia,”’ says Prime, “the bell is an instru- 
ment of music for the worship of God as truly and 
really as the organ in any other country! It 
appears absurd to cast bells so large as to be next 
to impossible for convenient use; in danger 
always of falling and dragging others to ruin in 
their fall. But when the bell is a medium of 
communication with the Infinite, and the worship 
of a people and an empire finds expression in its 
majestic tones, it ceases to be a wonder that it 
should have a tongue which requires twenty-four 
men to move, and whose music should send a 
thrill of praise into every house in the city, and 
float away beyond the river into the plains afar.” 


Much has been said and written con- 
cerning the bells of Moscow. Edna Dean 
Proctor, in A Russian Journey, has given 
a very interesting account of them, also a 
poem beginning : 


“ That distant chime! As soft it swells, 

What memories o’er me steal! 

Again I hear the Moscow bells 
Across the moorland peal! 

The bells that rock the Kremlin tower 
Like a strong wind, to and fro, — 

Silver sweet in its topmost bower, 
And the thunders boom below.” 


Again she says: 


“ Russia, through its whole extent, is the land of 
bells. Every church and monastery and convent 
has its tower, where they hang, in number and 
size proportioned to the wealth of the community. 
The church or religious house is the most attrac- 
tive feature of the landscape in northern and cen- 
tral Russia, and the bells are the life and joy of 
the parish. Over the dark forests, across the 
dreary plains, by the still lakes, along the winding 
rivers, they send their harmonious peals, gladden- 
ing and elevating the soul. The peasant crosses 
himself as he listens, and believes that the saints 
are near and heaven awaits him yonder... . 
have heard 

‘ The bells of Shandon 

That sound so grand on 

The pleasant waters of the River Lee;’ 
the curfew from the towers of Canterbury; the 
wondrous bell of the cathedral at Lyons, and those 
that swing in the sunny campaniles along the 
Mediterranean; the chimes of Burgos, and the 
mournful notes from the belfries of the old Jesuit 
missions in California; but as I write, their tones 
die away, and before me rise the domes of Russia, 
gold against the pale azure of her sky, while from 
their depths resound those sonorous peals that fill 
the blue vault with harmony, and float in fainter 
music to the far horizon. Nay, were I to frame 
an oath of grand and melodious sounds, I would 
say, By the thunder of the Kremlin tower, and the 
sweetness of the bells of Valdai!” 


China has a very great fondness for 
bells, and has many large ones. Father 
Le Compte states that there are seven in 
Pekin, each weighing one hundred and 


twenty thousand pounds. Curtis, in 
Dottings Round the Circle, speaks of but 
one great bell in Pekin, which he says 
hangs in the “ Bell Temple” and is the 
second largest bell in the world, next to 
that of Moscow. It was’cast in 1400, is 
eighteen feet high and thirty-six feet in 
circumference. Gatty gives its weight as 
fifty-three tons. 

Japan has many colossal temples, with 
large belfries, or towers, which are built 
separately, and stand by themselves, and 
many of them have immense bells “‘ whose 
notes quiver the air into leagues of liquid 
melody.”’ All of these Japanese bells are 
struck on a raised spot, by a hammer of 
wood —a small tree trunk swung loosely 
on two ropes. After impact, the bellman 
holds the beam on its rebound, until the 
monotone begins to die away. ‘“ Few 
sounds are more solemnly sweet,” says 
Griffis in Zhe Mikado’s Empire, “ than 
the mellow music of a Japanese temple- 
bell. On a still night, a circumference of 
twenty miles was flooded by the melody 
of the great bell of Zozoji. ‘The people 
learned to love their temple-bell as a dear 
friend, as its note changed with the years 
and moods of life.’”” This splendid tem- 
ple of Zozoji, with its belfry, was destroyed 
by fire on the night of December 31, 
1874. The great bell, whose casting 
had been superintended by lyémitzu, and 
by him presented to the temple, had for 
“two hundred years been the solemn monitor, in- 
viting the people to their devotions. Its liquid 
notes could be heard, it is said, at Odawara. On 
the night of the fire the old bellringer leaped to 
his post, and in place of the usual solemn mono- 
tone, gave the double stroke of alarm, until the 
heat had changed one side of the bell to white, 
the note deepening in tone, until, in red heat, the 
ponderous link softened and bent, dropping its 
burden to the earth.” 


The bell in the tower of the temple 
of Daibutsu, in Kyoto, is fourteen feet 
high, nine feet in diameter, eleven inches 
thick and weighs 181,500 pounds. It was 
cast about the year 1614. 

Another large bell, belonging to the 
temple of Cho-in, in the same city, is 
twelve and one-half feet high, nine and 
one-half feet in diameter, nine and one- 
half inches thick, weighs 165,000 pounds, 
and was cast in 1633. 

Many of the Japanese bells are adorned 
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with great elaboration, with sacred texts 
and images, and one has Buddha sitting 
on the sacred lotus, all in high relief.! 
There are other large, old, and famous 
bells in Europe besides those already 
spoken of. The Notre Dame Cathedral, 
in Paris, has one cast in 1680, weighing 






















The Belfry of Bruges. 


13 tons. Vienna has one cast in 1711, 
weighing nearly eighteen tons, and Olmutz 
another of about the same weight. The 
famous ‘Susanne’ of Erfurt, cast in 
1497, weighs about fourteen tons, and its 


' The view of the largest Japanese bell given 
with this article is from a Japanese drawing, which, 
together with the statistics, was sent to me by Rev. 
George Allchin, of Osaka, Japan. 


Lowe A hetrmars ; 
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“thunderous yet silver-sweet 


peals ”’ 
began only five years after Columbus 
landed at San Salvador, charmed Luther 
onward from his fourteenth year, and has 


been charming myriads ever since. 
Schaffhausen, 1486, Cologne, 1448, Bres- 
lau, 1507, and Amiens, 1748, have them 
weighing eleven tons each; and Bruges 
has one of ten tons. 

Cologne now has a bell larger than 
either of the European bells above men- 
tioned, — the “ Kaiserglocke ”’ or Empe- 
ror’s Bell, cast from twenty-two large can- 
non captured during the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870-1. It is nearly twelve feet 
high, seventeen feet in diameter, and 
weighs 55,000 pounds ; the tongue weighs 
1,600 pounds, and it takes sixteen men to 
ring it. It has an inscription in Latin, a 
translation of which is as follows : 

“William, His Imperial Highness, German 
Emperor and King of Prussia, in pious com- 
memoration of the Heavenly assistance that was 
meted to him in the fortunate direction and 
termination of the last French war, has, after the 
reconstruction of the German Empire, ordered a 
bell to be cast, of captured cannon, to the weight 
of 50,000 pounds, that shall be hung in this mag- 
nificent House of God, approaching its 
completion; and in the endeavor to meet 
the pious intention of this victory-crowned 
ruler, the society organized for the com- 
pletion of the cathedral has caused the 
same to be constructed. Under the Ro- 
man Pope Pius IX, and the Archbishop 
of Cologne, Paul Melchers, in the year of 
our Lord, 1874.” 


Many of the churches on the 
Rhine have had bells cast from 
similar cannon. A poem has been 
written called “ Song of the Rhine 
Bells,”’ one stanza of which is: 
“Not Death, but Life, our love-fraught 

mission now! 
Not War, but Peace, the message we 
proclaim ! 
The lips whose blast once laid a thou- 
sand low, 
breathes melodious the 
deemer’s name! ” 


Now Re- 
Spain has some famous bells. 
great one at Saragossa is said to 
spontaneously before the death of a sov- 
ereign. The bell-master in the Giralda 
at Seville, which is three hundred and 
sixty feet high, is blind, as are other bell- 
ringers of Spain. Of all the bells in Spain. 
that belonging to the Cathedral of Toledo 


The 


ring 








we 
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is most celebrated for its size and the 
stories connected with it. In a volume 
by Hans Christian Anderson, /n Spain, 
we are told that fifteen shoemakers could 
sit under it, and draw out their cobbler’s 
thread without touching. The weight is 
said to be seventeen tons. ‘There is an- 
other story about this bell. A rich count 
of Toledo had a son, who, having killed a 
man ina duel, sought refuge in the cathe- 
dral, while his father went to Madrid to 
petition the king for his pardon. ‘“ No,” 
said the king, “he who has killed a man 
must die!” The count continued to 
petition, and the king to refuse, till at 
length the king said, wishing to get rid of 
him: “When you can make a bell at 
Toledo that I can hear at Madrid, I will 
pardon the young man.”’ Now Toledo is 
nearly sixty miles from Madrid. ‘The 
count went home, and some time after, 
as the king was sitting in his palace, at 
the open window, he heard a distant roll. 
“God help me!” he cried; “that’s the 
bell of Toledo!” and so the young count 
obtained his pardon. 

There are other large bells on the con- 
tinent which might be enumerated. ‘The 
largest bell in England is 


GREAT PAUL. 


“ Bells stand in a somewhat anomalous position; 
they are not musical instruments, from an artistic 
point of view, and yet no more beautiful music 
can be heard than the rising and falling tones of 
the church peal, winding along the sloping val- 
ley-side, or floating fitfully along the surface of a 
river, now swelling aloud on the evening breeze, 
now hushed almost to silence.” 


So says Dr. John Stainer, organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, in his intro- 
ductory chapter to S. J. Mackie’s Great 
Paul, from its Casting to its Dedication. 
This monster bell was cast in 1882, by 
John Taylor & Co., of Loughborough, 108 
miles from London. It is eight feet, eight 
inches in height ; nine feet, six inches in 
diameter ; eight and three-quarters inches 
in thickness at the bow; and weighs six- 
teen tons, fourteen hundredweight, two 
quarters, nineteen pounds. 

On it are cast the coat of arms of the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul’s, and the 
inscription from first Corinthians: Vae 
mihi st non Evangelisavero —‘“ Woe to 


me if I preach not the Gospel.”’ It hangs 
in the southwest tower of the cathedral, 
to enter which a portion of the masonry 
had to be removed. In the opposite 
tower hangs a peal of twelve bells, said to 
be one of the finest in all England’s many 
chimes. The great bell of Saint Paul’s 
only sounds when the king is dead. This 
fact is noticed in Julia C. R. Dorr’s poem, 
The Bell of St. Paul: 


“ Toll! toll, thou solemn bell! 

A royal head lies low, 

And mourners through the palace halls 
Slowly and sadly go. 

Lift up thine awful voice, 
Thou, silent for so long! 

Say that a monarch’s soul has passed 
To join the shadowy throng. 


“ Ah! happier far than thou 
In all thy silent pride, 
The humblest village bell that rings 
For bridegroom and for bride; 
That calls the babe to baptism, 
The weary soul to prayer, 
And tolls when loved ones spring from earth 
To heaven’s serener air! ” 


Another large bell is “ Big Ben’ of 
Westminster, which hangs in the great 
clock tower of the House of Parliament, 
and weighs thirteen and one-half tons. 
“Great ‘Tom,’ of Oxford, cast in 1681, 
the “Mighty Tom” of Dean Aldrich’s 
“ Bonny Christchurch Bells,” weighs seven 
tons, and during college term it gives 
one hundred and one strokes each even- 
ing. “Great Tom” of Lincoln, cast in 
1610, weighs five tons; “Big Peter”’ 
of York, twelve and one-half tons; and 
“Great Peter’ of Exeter, cast in 1676, — 
its predecessor was dated 1484 — six 
tons. 

The largest bell in America is that of 
Notre Dame Cathedral, Montreal, which 
hangs in the south tower. It is six feet 
high, eight feet, seven inches in diameter, 
and weighs twenty-four thousand seven 
hundred and eighty pounds. It is orna- 
mented with images of the Blessed Virgin 
and St. John the Baptist, together with 
emblems of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industry. It was cast in London, and 
bears this inscription in Latin: “I was 
cast in the year of the Christian era 1847, 
the two hundred and second since the 
foundation of Montreal, the first of Pius 
the Ninth’s pontificate, and the tenth of 
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the reign of Victoria, Queen of England. 
I am the gift of the merchants, the far- 
mers, and the mechanics of ‘Ville 
Marie.’” In the opposite tower hangs a 
chime of ten bells, the smallest weighing 
eight hundred and ninety-seven pounds, 
the largest six thousand and eleven, total 
twenty-one thousand six hundred and 
ninety-six pounds. 

The largest bell in the United States is 
the alarm bell on City Hall, New York, 
which was cast by Blake of Boston. It is 
6 feet high, 8 feet in diameter, and 
weighs 23,000 pounds. 





St. Patrick's Bell 


CHIMES AND CHANGE RINGING. 

It has been computed that in England 
there are fifty peals of ten bells, three 
hundred and sixty peals of eight, five 
hundred peals of six, and two hundred 
and fifty of five bells, which, to say noth- 
ing of the single bells scattered over the 
land, would amount to nearly eight thou- 
sand bells, which are in chimes, sending 
their melody over hill and vale. ‘The art 
of ringing these peals in England has been 
reduced to a system, and hence its name 
of the “ Ringing Island.” 


* There’s not a sound can e’er resound, 
In which such rapture dwells, 
As in Britain’s native music, 
Old England’s merry bells,”’ 
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Societies of ringers were formed as 
early as 1603, when we have “The Com- 
pany of the Schollers of Chepeside ;” then 
“The Companie of Ringers of Our 
Blessed Virgin Mary of Lincoln,” in 1614 ; 
the “Society of College Youths,” in 1637 ; 
and many others afterwards formed. It 
is amatter of pride to be able to ring an 
immense variety of changes, and these in- 
crease enormously with the number of the 
bells. Southey, who was fond of the 
curiosities of the art, many of which he 
has given in Zhe Doctor, says that a peal 
of twelve bells will give 479,001,600 
changes, and that it would take ninety- 
one years to ring them, two strokes to a 
second; that it would require 16,575 
years to ring the changes upon fourteen 
bells ; and for twenty-four bells the ringer 
would require 117,000 billions of years. 

John Bunyan was once a_ bellringer, 
and much might be said about bellringers 
in general, the system of change ringing, 
the odd names given some of the per- 
formances, and the enjoyment of the per 
formers. ‘The following is one of many 
rhymes : — 

“Come ringers all, and view this church, within 

the steeple door, 

Twelve thousand Oxford Treble Bob was rung 
in eighty-four, 

In hours nine and minutes five, the Cumberlands 
did compleat, 

And on the twenty-seventh day of March, the 
College Youths they beat. 

Success unto the Cumberlands wherever they do 
Zo, 

That they may always have success to beat their 
haughty foe.” 


‘There must have been a time in Eng 
land’s history when the subject of dis 
pensing with the chimes of bells scattered 
over the land was agitated, for Southey in 
his Book of the Church says,— 


“Somerset pretended that one bell in a steeple 
was sufficient for summoning the people to prayer; 
and the country was thus in danger of losing its 
best music, ... . a music hallowed by all cir- 
cumstances, which according equally with social 
exultation and with solitary pensiveness, though 
it falls upon many an unheeding ear, never fails to 
find some hearts which it exhilarates, and 
which it softens.” 


some 


But this attempt did not succeed, and 
England has its many, many chimes, as it 
has had for centuries. Crowland Abbey, 
which was destroyed by fire in rog1, had 
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one of seven bells, named Pega, Bega, 
‘Tatwin, Tusketyl, Betelin, Bartholomew 
and Guthlac ; these were succeeded by 
two small bells, given to the monks by 
one Fergus, a brazier, of Boston. In an 
Anglo Saxon MS. (of St. A‘thelwold’s 
benedictional, by Cedmon) of a still 
earlier date, a tower is shown in which 
hang four bells. Egbert, in 750, com- 
manded “ every priest at the proper hour 
to sound the bells of his church, and 
then go through the sacred offices of 
God.” 

The tower of the chapel at Eaton 
Hall, the seat of the Duke of Westmins- 
ter, possesses a unique peal of twenty- 
eight silver bells, said to have cost £30- 
ooo. The largest bell weighs more than 
two tons, and bears this inscription: 
“This peal of twenty-eight bells was cast 
at Louvain, for his Grace, the Duke of 
Westminster, by S. Van Aerschodt, A. D., 
rsy77.” 

On All Saint’s Day, Nov. 1, 1878, a 
chime of twelve bells was raised in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
‘They were dedicated in 
the presence of the Arch- 
deacon of London, the 
Dean, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and many others. 
The bells were gifts, as 
follows: the largest, or 
tenor bell, weighing sixty- 
three hundred weight, 
was given by the city of 
London ; the next largest, 
forty-five hundredweight, 
was from the Grocers’ 
Company ; the next, thir- 
ty-three hundredweight, 
by the Clothworkers ; the 
next by the Fishmongers ; 
the next by the Merchant 
Tailors; the next by the 
Salters ; the four next by 
the Turner’s Company 
and Lady Burdett Coutts ; 
and the two smallest by - 
the drapers “as their 
contribution to the glori- 
ous peal then dedicated 
to the praise of God.” 

Of continental chimes 
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Campanile of Giotto has one of six large 
bells. Of this beautiful structure, Charles 
Eliot Norton, in his Church Building in 
the Middle Ages, speaks as “the most 
exquisite building of modern times, the 
one in which the classic art is most com- 
pletely and beautifully harmonized with 
the spirit and fancy of the modern times 
— the unsurpassed bell-tower of the 
Duomo, known and admired by all men 
as the Campanile of Giotto, the most 
splendid memorial of the arts of Flor- 
ence.” And Longfellow has sung : 
“In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto’s tower, 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone, — 
A vision, a delight, and a desire, — 
The builder’s perfect and centennial flower, 
That in the night of ages bloomed alone, 
But wanting still the glory of the spire.” 


In the Cologne Cathedral chime, in 
which belongs the “ Emperor’s Bell”’ al- 
ready spoken of, there are two other 
large and old bells, “ Pretiosa,”’ cast in 
1448, weighing over eleven tons; and 
‘««Speciosa,” 1449, Over six tons. 





Old Scandinavian Bel! 


there are many. ‘The IN POSSESSION OF THE BOSTONIAN SOCIETY, BOSTON 
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CARILLONS. 

Carillons, or the ringing of chimes of 
bells, we find carried to the greatest per- 
fection in Belgium. There, “day and 
night are set to music,” and bell music is 
almost constant. ‘Those  carillons,”’ 
says Haweis, “ playing the same cheerful 
air every hour throughout the year, ac- 
quire a strange fascination over one who 
lives within sight and hearing of some 
such gray old church as St. Rombaud at 
Mechlin.”” Victor Hugo was at Mechlin 
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Ghent, and Louvain, were set up. There 
seems to have been no’limit to the num- 
ber of bells, except the space and 
strength of the belfry. 

The carillonneurs of former days 
showed great skill in playing intricate 
pieces of music, voluntaries, etc., but 
thé art has been dying out, so far as skill- 
ful playing is concerned, although the 
bells are rung in some form very often. 
Of the Bruges bells, Longfellow has 
sweetly sung : 
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Churcn of Notre Dame, Montreal. 


in 1837, and these same chimes played 
almost incessantly, driving sleep from 
his eyelids; and on one moonlit night 
he arose and inscribed a poem concern- 
ing them upon the window-pane, with a 
diamond ring. Carillon music seems to 
have reached its highest perfection in 
the seventeenth century, being found in 
all the principal towns; and during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries all 
the finest carillons now in use, including 


those of Malines, Antwerp, Bruges, 


“Tn the ancient town of Bruges, 
In the quaint old Flemish city, 
As the evening shades descended, 
Low and loud, and sweetly blended, 
Low at times, and loud at times, 
And changing like a poet’s rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes 
From the belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges.” 


Of the Antwerp bells many pens have 
written. Bishop Haven, while pencilling 
his last sketch from over the seas, in the 
noisy room of a public house, says,— 





“How those delicate Ariels of melody come 
dancing down into this confusion! Every half 
hour the little bells, ninety-nine in number, play 
several sweet airs, and at the close of their concert 
the great solemn bell, the Old Hundred of the 
choir, adds the ore rotundo period, like a bene- 
diction. I heard an artist say that the treasure 
which, above all others, he wished to bring home 
with him from Europe was the great bell of Ant- 
werp. No work of art or man’s device seemed to 
him its equal. It is astonishingly impressive. It 
sounds more rich and tender when heard in the 
night. I lay awake nearly all night for the sole 
purpose of listening to the brief oratorios. I 
thought of Longfellow’s lines on the Belfry of 
Bruges, only a few miles distant. He was stop- 
ping, as I am, at a hotel almost under the 


belfry, — 





‘A sleepless night, 
Lodging at an humble inn.’ 


“ Read it, and fancy yourself,— 


‘ Listening with a wild delight 
To the chimes that through the night, 
Ring their changes from the belfry 
Of the quaint old Flemish city.’ 
“ How delicious the fantastic sweetness ! 
‘Most musical, most solemn, bringing back the 
olden times, 
With their strange, unearthly changes ring the 
melancholy chimes; 
Like the psalms from some old cloister, when 
the nuns sing in the choir, 
And the great bell tolls among them like the 
chanting of a friar.’ ” 


The view from the summit of Antwerp 
Cathedral is very fine and extensive. Its 
spire rises four hundred and three feet 
high from the foot of the tower. ‘The 
sister spire of Strasburg is four hundred 
and sixty-five feet high. From Antwerp 
may be counted one hundred and twenty- 
six steeples far and near. Captains de- 
clare that they can see this spire at one 
hundred and fifty miles distant. Mid- 
dleburg seventy-five, and Flessing sixty- 
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five miles away are visible. Almost all 
the great Belgian towers are within sight 
of each other. ‘So these mighty spires, 
gray and changeless in the high air, seem 
to hold converse together over the heads 
of puny mortals, and their language is 
rolled from tower to tower by the music 
of the bells.”’ 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


“ Peal, Christmas bells, peal loud and deep! 

Ring out a merry Christmas chime, 

Till darkened eyes forbear to weep, 
And hard hearts glow with love divine : 

In rippling music die away, 

With ringing laughter glad and gay, 

Till rich and full the dark night swells, 

With Christmas lights and Christmas bells! ” 


Longfellow, Tennyson, Dickens, and 
others have sung of “the merry, merry 
bells of Yule.” 

“ The time draws near the birth of Christ: 
The moon is hid; _ the night is still; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 

Answer each other in the mist.” 


Longfellow’s beautiful “ Christmas 
Bells’ will be remembered by all. 


NEW YEAR BELLS. 


“ Of all sounds of all bells — bells, the 
music nighest bordering upon heaven — 
most solemn and touching is the peal 
which rings out the old year. ‘ 
The only open demonstration of j joy in 
the metropolis ( London ), is the ringing 
of merry peals from the belfries of thc 
numerous steeples, late on the eve of the 
new year, and until after the chimes of the 
clock have sounded its last hour.” 


“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die.” 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


By Henry W. Longfellow. * 


HEARD the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

lhe unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 


‘Then from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South, 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


It was as if an earthquake rent 

‘The hearthstones of a continent, 
And made forlorn 
‘The households born 

Of peace on earth, good will to men! 


And in despair I bowed my head ; 
. “There is no peace on earth,” I said ; 
“For hate is strong, 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep : 
“God is not dead ; nor doth he sleep ! 
The Wrong shall fail, i 
The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


* By permission of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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HERMIT OF CRANBERRY 





ISLAND. 


By William Hale. 


}ALF hidden in 
! the soft yellow 
sand that for- 
ever blows 
about the drift- 
ing, shifting 
shores of Cape 
Cod, lies the 
village of 
Marshport. A 
homely fishing 
hamlet it is, of some three hundred souls, 
flanked on one side by a sparse growth 
of sorry looking scrub pines, on the other 
by the gray, hungry sea, and everywhere 
dreary reaches of sand, — everywhere and 
always, sand, sand, sand ! 

It is situated upon the south side of 
a cove, the small size of which hardly 
warrants the assuming of the title, “ Port,”’ 
which the ambitious town has taken unto 
itself. Geographically, the town consists 
of cove, and marsh, and sand; the re- 
sources are fish, and cranberries, and 
sand. 

Just outside the cove, and separated 
from the mainland by a half mile of 
shifting shoals, and treacherous flats and 
quicksands covered at flood tide, is Cran- 
berry Island, a low sand-bar, a mile or 
more in area, densely covered with cran- 
berry beds. Here, in a rude fish-house, 
the only shelter on the island, Jake Lin- 
coln had taken up his abode. For three 
months he had been an islander, a verita- 
ble Crusoe, without even the comfort of 
a Man Friday; his only neighbors, the 
clams in the adjoining flats, and the 
countless hordes of sand fleas that dis- 
ported themselves over the tide-drained 
spits. Jake had not left .the village with- 
out reason. He was, in fact, a most 
matter-of-fact man, and never acted with- 
out just cause. Seafaring man though he 
was, he was no idealist. He was a 
chunky mass of humanity, healthy and 
sensible ; and the most beautiful sight in 
the world to his honest eyes was a heavily 
hooked trawl. 








It was now September. One Sunday 
night in June, just as they were sitting 
down to supper, he had had a quarrel 
with Olive, his wife: he had left the 
house in anger, seeking refuge on the 
island, and had not since been home. 

One afternoon, as Jake sat in 


the 
doorway of his shanty, sharpening his 
“ digger,’ preparatory to a raid on the 
clam-flats, he heard the sound of oars, 
faint in the distance, and, looking up, he 
saw a dory coming out of the cove 
toward his island, and about half way 
across. Jake knewall the Port boats, and 
after looking attentively a moment, said to 
himself, “That must be Uncle Sol comin’ ; 
for that’s his yaller dory, an’ nobody but 
him wears black oil-skins. What on 
airth can he be wantin’? "Tain’t only last 
night I see him, when I rowed over to 
get my rations. Good old Uncle Sol,” 
he continued meditatively, “he’s one of 
the salt of the airth. He’s always goin’ 
round doin’ good in his easy ways, like 
them peacemakers that the Good Book 
calls blessed. If ’twas a woman in that 
dory, I’d load my breechloader. I was 
a happy man till that woman come an’ 
pestered me so that life’s a burden. She 
made life ashore hotter’n hell; I had to 
take refuge on this sand-bar an’ live on 
cranberries an’ fog, for the sake of givin’ 
women folks a wide berth. But I’m glad 
to see Uncle Sol.” 

So, throwing aside the clam-digger, 
and taking another glance to make sure 
that the approacning visitor was really his 
good friend, he arose, stretched himself, 
thrust his brown hands deep into his 
pockets, and strolled leisurely down to the 
rude landing-place. 

“Hello, Uncle Sol, I knowed that was 
you! How be ye to-day? Come aboard, 
won't ye?” 

“ Thankee, Jake, guess I will.” 

“Glad to see ye, uncle,” said Jake, 
stepping forward to meet his guest. 
““What’s the news from Ameriky? Any- 
thing a goin’?”’ 
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“ Ain’t no news. I see ye only last 
night, ye know,” he replied, shaking his 
gray head, — Uncle Sol was gray as a rat ; 
“T only jest come over cranberryin’ ; 
there was a heavy frost last night, an’ I 
want to lay in my winter stock afore 
they’re spilt. I thought p’raps you’d like 
to go along too, — that is, if family cares 
ain’t too pressin’,” said he, with a chuckle. 
“There may be more ‘long soon. My 
woman said she guessed she’d come by 
an’ by in the old yawl, an’ fetch some o’ 
the folks.” 

“The old Harry! Women folks comin’ 
on to this island, an’ me in this rig? 
much’s ever I’ve got a shirt to my back. 
*Twouldn’t do for me to be ketched round 
the shanty. I'll go ‘long with ye, uncle. 
Let’s go round on to the southeast side ; 
the best cranberries is over there. I was 
over that way Sunday mornin’.” 

And so, armed with baskets, the two 
friends strolled off to the cranberry beds, 
with that leisurely rolling gait peculiar to 
stranded mariners. Jake knew all the 
best beds, for this cranberry crop was the 
only one which his sandy farm produced. 
And although the island-beds were com- 
mon property, he proudly exercised that 
partial control over them to which his 
residence entitled him. It was not long 
before they were in the midst of a fine 
bed, and wholly absorbed in their work 
and in mutual confidences. 

“Jake,” said Uncle Sol, as he rolled 
the rich, bright berries into his basket, 
“You hadn’t ought er done it; no, you 
hadn’t ought er. Women is awful aggra- 
vatin’, I know. But then their ways is 
somethin’ we all have to bear’s best we 
can. You’d oughter kept your temper. 
They’re tryin’ for a spell, but all things 
has to rest once in awhile. It’s ser’us 
business. Tho’ it’s gettin’ to be a com- 
mon thing, these days, for a man to leave 
his bed’n board. Look at me! I got my 
fourth one now. Don’t I look rugged?” 

“Guess ye’ll hold your own, uncle,” 
said the younger man. 

“Olive feels it dreadful,’ went on the 
older one, **’cause you cleared out. She 
takes on about it every day. ‘”Iain’t so 
much his leavin’ of me,’ she says, ‘as the 
way he left. He jumped up from the 
supper table, grabbed little Teen from the 


cradle, kissed her, put her back easy, 
tuckin’ her up, then swore at me, sayin’ 
he’d got jawin’ enough to last him six 
months, — an’ then, without no other 
warnin’, grabbed his hat an’ gun, and 
jumped out of the door, slammin’ it to so 
hard it woke the baby up an’ set her a 
cryin’. There I was without a husband, 
with a cryin’ baby in my arms, an’ an- 
other comin’ to me by an’ by, God will- 
in’. It was jest as if I’d been struck by 
lightnin’.’ And the poor gal broke down, 
fair’n square. She’s b’en down in the 
mouth about it ever sence that fust week 
jest as soon’s her temper cooled off. 
Better make up your mind to go back 
this afternoon, long 0’ me. She'll be 
glad to see ye. An’ the cold weather’s 
comin’ on, Jake. ‘Then, there'll be an- 
other little one for ye to take care of, 
long about Christmas. You must think 
of that, Jake. Your poor woman’ll need 
ye. Where’s her winter’s wood comin’ 
from, if you ain’t there to git it? What 
does the house and the feedin’ amount to, if 
the man ain’t tohome? And you must not 
forget that extry young one, Jake. Women 
is good enough in their way. I’ve had 
my trials as well as you your’n. When 
your Aunt Hannah fires up, an’ gits to goin’ 
full blast, I don’t say nothin’. I jest set 
by the fire mum, whittlin’ thole-pins ; an’ 
byan’ by her tongue gits slower an’ slower, 
taperin’ off, jest as them perpetooal mo- 
tion machines peters out in a little while. 
If any of her folks drops in to spend the 
arft’noon, as they most always do Sun- 
days, I go down to the fish-house an’ bait 
a trawl, or else row out to pick my nets. 
For it’s awful tiresome, hearin’ women- 
folks talk ; it works me up till I’m nervy 
as a pollock, an’ can’t seem to keep still, 
no way. Whenever it comes on to blow 
special, jest remember to keep your mouth 
shet, like the man at the wheel, an’ let 
the woman do the blowin’; an’ you'll 
come out of it all right, ’thout carryin’ 
away anything, or partin’ your runnin’ 
riggin’.”’ 

“Well, well,’ exclaimed the hermit, 
“you've got your weather eye open, sure ! 
And you’ve been through enough! Your 
testimony’s "bout as good’s’ Brigham 
Young’s. Ye both of ye have a master 
faculty for gettin’ along with women. My 
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woman does well enough, ordinary,” he 
went on. “But her temper, an’ her 
tongue, when she does git up, they’re too 
much for me! For a week back, that 
was last June, you remember, there’d 
be’n extry things goin’ on; sociables to 
the Elder’s an’ the Doctor’s, an’ mission- 
ary meetin’s by the ton. She’d been 
runnin’ to an’ fro like a hen with her head 
off. She’d clap that red shawl on to her 
head, grab a pail of doughnuts, an’ run 
somewheres, it didn’t seem to make no 
diffrence where, ‘long as she was on the 
road. I hardly ketched sight of her for a 
week. An’ so that night, settin’ down to 
supper, I says, ‘This thing’s gone fur 
enough, Olive, an’ it’s got to stop. Here 
you be, traip’sin’ all over town like a cata- 
mount. I’ve scarce laid eyes on ye for a 
week. The babe’s about starved to death, 
an’ so be I. Better look out for your 
own, fust, afore ye go to fattenin’ 
strangers. Woman’s place is to home, 
rockin’ the cradle, an’ runnin’ the cook- 
stove.’ ‘That was enough to set her a 
goin’. Before I’d had time to swaller a 
dish 0’ tea, she commenced. There was 
fire in her eye an’ fire in her tongue, too, 
an’ it got too hot for me. I says to her, 
tryin’ to be calm and easy, ‘ Olive, what 
does that word “ obey,” that all women has 
to say over when they’re married, ’mount 
to? It might’s well be out of the weddin’ 
contract as in, for it don’t do no good. 
Bad wives don’t heed it, and good ones 
don’t need it. When a man comes to 
marry, he don’t b’lieve in /ree trade, pro- 
tection is what he wants.’ Then sayin’ to 
myself, ‘ This is too hot for me,’ I jumped 
up, kissed the young one, said somethin’ 
peppery to the woman, —TI don’t recol- 
lect what, —grabbed my gun, an’ cleared 
out.” 

“Oh, well, Jake, lad,’”’ put in Uncle 
Sol, “better make up. Let by-gones be 
by-gones. Olive’s a_ good likely gal, 
chirky an’ lively’s a .cricket. She was to 
the circle last night, the life of the 
evenin’ ; — jokin’ an’ singin’, kep’ us all 
laughin’. She must be a real canary to 
home; it’s a reg’lar Godsend, havin’ 
such a woman in the house.” 

“Holy Moses, Sol!” interrupted the 
impatient hermit. ‘“You’re wuss’n a 
woman. Jest ketch your breath a spell. 
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Olive’s chirky enough when she’s away 
from home. You take her when she’s out 
’mongst folks, visitin’ round, an’ she’s 
lively’s a yearlin’ heifer. But come to 
take her to home, —if you can ever 
ketch her there,—an’ she’s wuss’n a 
mopin owl; she’s a reg’lar tombstone on 
trueks. You’ve heard of them paid 
mourners, ain’t ye? Well, she’s one, that 
is, most of the time. I feel like clappin’ 
on crape every time I see her comin’ in 
the door. But then, she’s a woman, an’ 








I s’pose she can’t help it. An’ I don’t 
want this to go no further. I don’t want 
to hurt her feelin’s. You know what 


women be, Uncle Sol, better’n I do, for 
you’ve married four and buried three. 
That’s a better record than I expect to 
make ; this one’ll bury me, if she keeps 
on the rate she’s goin’ But she’s a 
woman, an’ so I s’pose we must overlook 
her failin’s. ‘Vhey’re all alike. Bless 
"em, an’ blast ’em, I say, for they’re both 


blessin’s an’ burdens, sometimes one, 
but most often t’other.”’ 
While they talked, their hands had 


been no less busy than their tongues. 
Their large baskets were well-nigh full. 
The two men had been so much absorbed 
in their talk and the picking, that they 
could scarcely believe their senses when 
Uncle Sol, glancing up at the sun, 
exclaimed, “ I'll be jiggered, if ’tain’t most 
sunset! It’s time I was movin’ if I want 
to git acrost afore dark.”’ 

Carrying the heaviest basket between 
them, the two slowly made their way 
toward the shanty, which, from their posi- 
sition on the island, they had not been 
able to see during the afternoon. As they 
trudged along, Jake stopped to listen. “ | 
declare for’t,” said he, “I thought | 
heard a woman’s voice singin’. “I'was’ 
Olive’s, I could swear. Hark, there ’tis 
again !” 

“QO git out, Jake,” exclaimed the old 
man, “you're nervy to-day, wuss’n old 
Crazy Jerry, over on Eel Pint. This 
quarrel has struck in, an’ turned your 
head.” 

Passing on, however, they soon rounded 
the last tawny dune, and came in sight 
of the shanty. There seated around 
the narrow doorstep, were three women, 
bending over their work. Jake started, 
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and in his surprise actually dropped a 
basket, spilling the crimson berries along 
the snuff-colored sands. ‘Thunder ’n 
Mars! What does all thismean? What 
kind of a trap be you leadin’ me into, 
Uncle Sol? I ain’t goin’ to be ketched in 
no such trap, — I’ll swim ashore fust. You 
go ahead and git them women out of my 
house. Come, I’ve always stood by you, 
an’ you never went back on me afore. 
The least you can do is to tow a feller to 
a safe anchorage, becalmed an’ helpless 
as I be.” 

“Come, now, Jake, what ails ye?” 
spoke his chiding pilot. “Spunk up. 
There’s nobody there to hurt ye.” 

As they drew near, the women, uncon- 
scious of the approaching men, began to 
sing over their work. Presently a clear, 
penetrating voice, pleasing despite its 
nasal quality, struck up that old hymn, 
dear to all Methodist hearts : 


“I’m going home, no more to roam, 
No more to sin an’ sorrow; 

I’m goin’ home, I’m goin’ home, 
I’m goin’ home to-morrow.” 


The music had its mollifying effect 
upon Jake; and it gave him a twinge of 
home-sickness. He had been all summer 
without companionship, and, save for the 
sea’s roar and the gulls’ hoarse laughter, 
without music, — and the old songs were 
dear to him. 

‘Thunder ’n Mars! I wish I was to 
home this night. I’m sick to death of 
this playin’ Crusoe. How sweet that 
sounds, don’t it, Sol?”’ cried Jake, repeat- 
ing the strains in his homely way : 





“Safe, safe to home, no more to roam, 
All free from sin an’ sorrer; 

I’m goin’ home, I’m goin’ home, 
I'm goin’ home to-morrer.” 


“ But why not go home to-night, Jake,’ 
put in Uncle Sol, — ‘this very evenin’? 
Fust let’s step up to the shanty, to see who 
your callers be. ”“I'won’t take ye long to 
pack. I reckon ye could put all your be- 
longin’s into one Saratogy, couldn’t ye?” 

As the men reached the fish flakes by 
the corner of the shanty, the women 
jumped up to greet them. They were, 
“Aunt Hannah,” Sol’s companion, of 
whom he had spoken so philosophically, 
the unhappy Olive, and old Parson Hil- 


liard’s wife, familiarly known as “ Aunt 
Betty.” 

“Tand sakes!’ exclaimed Aunt 
Hannah, “if here ain’t Jake an’ Solly! 


Jake, you’re a pretty man to keep house. 


By the looks of things, I should say you 
kep’ away from it all day, an’ let it keep 
itself. What do you mean by bein’ off 
when there’s callers? Guess you’n Sol 
found plenty o’ cranberries, by the look o’ 
your baskets.” 

Here the sobbing wife, no longer able 
to restrain herself, cried, ‘O Jake, for- 
give me, jest for this once! Come home, 
an’ I'll be better to ye than ever I was 
afore !’’ And she threw herself into her 
husband’s outstretched arms. 

“ Angels o’ grace!’’ chimed in Aunt 
Betty in her shrill voice ; ‘‘ guess the trip’ll 
turn out better’n we thought, Hannah.” 
Then the two worthies burst out crying. 
Uncle Sol, he cried for joy; and Jake, 
proudly holding his pretty, sobbing wife 
in his brawny arms, why, he cried because 
he couldn’t help it. 

“Come, folks,” said Aunt Hannah 
presently, ‘‘we must stop this snivellin’, 
an’ go to housekeepin’. Jake, you must 
show us round the place.” And Jake 
leading, and holding his wife by the hand, 
they all stepped inside to talk over the 
sudden and happy turn of affairs. The 
good women had not been idle. Think- 
ing to surprise both Jake and Uncle Sol, 
they had prepared supper ; there was the 
cloth all laid on a fish-box which served 
the hermit for a table. The poor 
embarrassed fellow was almost speechless. 
He dared not trust himself to speak. 
Spread temptingly on the old fish-box, 
were fried clams, his favorite dish, and tea- 
cakes and doughnuts and _ pie, food such 
as he had not set eyes on all summer. 

“ Jake,” said Aunt Hannah, trium- 
phantly, “‘ you’ve got to go home with us 
to-night. We’ve captured ye, fort an’ all, 
fair ’n square. But we shan’t start ashore 
till we’ve had supper. We've set our 
hearts upon havin’ supper here in your 
house; so stir yourself! Go out to the 
spring an’ fetch a pail of water.” 

The subdued, obedient hermit, groping 
awkwardly in a corner for the water-pail, 
stumbled over a trawl-basket. “ Bless my 
stars,” he cried in amazement, “ what’s 
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this? If here ain’t Baby Teen!” And 
sure enough, there, curled up in the great 
basket, wrapped in his wife’s faded red 
shawl, lay little Teen asleep. 

“ Jake,” said his wife, “1 thought you'd 
want Teen, if you didn’t me. So I brought 
her along, so that I could leave a house- 
keeper for ye, ’case I had to go home 
alone.” 

“Don’t, Olive, don’t say no more, I 
can’t stan’ it,’ muttered the bewildered 
husband as, pail in hand, he passed out 
of the door to the spring. Returning, he 
found the party seated on bait-baskets, 
casks, tubs, ahd net-buoys, around the 
festive board. 

“ Jake,” said Aunt Betty, as_ they 
chatted merrily over the supper, “we 
calc’lated to do up all your mendin’, when 
we come. But we couldn’t, ‘cause you 
ain’t got nothin’ to mend. We looked all 
over this caboose, an’ all the clothes we 
found was a pair o’ socks, your oil-jacket 
on the pogy keg there, an’ an old fishin’ 
mitten, full of holes. I put a new thumb 
on to that, an’ darned the socks. What 
a careless critter you be! livin’ without 
clothes, like Adam in the gardin. You’d 
soon be’n worse off than old Crusoe, an 
would a had to make shirts out of kelp 
and fishskins. The winter’s right here. 
How long do you think you could a stood 
3 dh 

After supper, while the women busied 
themselves with clearing away the things, 
Jake, hastily collecting his few effects, and 
thrusting them, frying-pan, pepper-box, 
oilskins, socks and all, into a stout gun- 
ning-bag, shouted exultantly : 

“Come, messmates, the sun’s down 
a ready. Let’s h’ist our foresail an’ scud 
for Squam ! Come, we’re homeward 
bound now; we must make a good run.” 

Seizing tiny Teen in his great hands, 
he swung her lightly upon his shoulder ; 
and so, with the baby on one arm and his 
clothes-bag on the other, he led the way 
to the landing-slip. Uncle Sol’s old green 
yawl was large enough to hold the entire 
party. They got aboard it, taking the 
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two dories, Sol’s and Jake’s, in tow. 
Uncle Sol was in the bows, acting as pilot. 
The women were stowed away aft. 
Jake, settling himself at the oars, looked 
up and saw his wife, the baby in her lap, 
seated, tiller in hand, steering him home. 
Taking off his hat, and bowing his bared 
head, he said, reverently : 

“ Olive, wife, an’ good friends here in 
this boat, I want ye to bear witness to 
what I’m sayin’. I’m hearty ’shamed for 
my doin’s this summer, an’ the way I’ve 
treated ye all. If you'll forgive me, I’ll 
never get ketched in no such scrape again, 
—so help me, God!” 

“Jake, dear,” said the little wife, smil- 
ing through her tears, “don’t feel so bad 
about it. “Iwas more my fault than 
yours. You ain’t to blame. It’s me.” 
And looking down at the sleeping child, 
and taking the tiller in a firmer grasp, she 
struck up the same beautiful hymn that 
had softened Jake’s heart a little before : 


“T’m goin’ home, no more to roam, 
No more to sin and sorrow, 
I’m goin’ home, I’m goin’ home, 
I’m goin’ home to-morrow.” 


The sun had been some time down. It 
was flood tide, and great rosy clouds 
shared their beauty with the peaceful tide- 
river. The purling waters, lapping the 
boat’s sides, seemed to be rippling a soft 
accompaniment to the sweet song that 
poured itself out upon the dim, shadowy 
spaces. The evening star gleamed like a 
light-tower’s lamp over the western pines. 
A laggard bittern calling to its mate 
passed overhead, and slowly disappeared, 
lost in the deepening purple of twilight. 
As they neared the marshes, the delicious 
scent of the sweet-grass came refreshingly 
over the water. The happy wife, ending 
her song, leaned low to kiss the sleeping 
baby. As the boat drew into the calm, 
shadowy cove, Jake bowed his head, and 
warm drops fell upon his horny hands. 
And, still looking down, he said softly to 
himself, “Yes, safe to home — safe, safe 
to home.” 
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IN TRINITY CHURCH. 


hy Walter Littlefield. 


ITHIN the shadows of thy solemn 
walls 


Lie hidden not the memories of 
vears, 
Where sunlight through the Gothic window 
fails, 
And fades or lingers on the giant piers; 
No hallowed bones lie mingled with thy 
clay, 
No legend marvellous the stranger hears, 
No monks in dingy weeds thy trophies 
store, 
No painter from afar doth fondly stay 
In raptured dream, and inspiration draw 
In copying thy frescoes of to-day 
Possessing not the past, in future live; 
For in the grandeur of thy master’s name 
Rest immortality and deathless fame: — 
Lo, that thou hast, no crumbling walls 
can give. 
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THE CASE OF PARSON HEWLETT. 





HE _ impression 
which Parson 
Hewlett first 
made upon his 
Birchmont par- 
ish was very fa- 
vorable. It is 
= : said that all of 
the people, including Deacon Aaron Rice, 
a famous judge of pulpit eloquence, 
thought him “a most uncommon preach- 
er”; Goodsir Giles, the chief stickler for 
orthodoxy in the parish, declared the new 
parson to be “as sound on the doctrines 
as Jeremy Taylor himself” ; and he made 
a prayer long enough to satisfy even Dr. 
Hartshorn, who is said to have considered it 
a piece of irreverence in a clergyman to 
consume less than an hour in making his 
“long prayer”; while the women agreed 
in pronouncing him “the comeliest minis- 
ter in all the country round.” Even old 
Mistress Betty Weddell, who lived lonely 
in her little cottage among the pines on 
Birchmont Hill, said that the new parson 
“ knew how to speak to a body.” 

Mistress Betty has come down in his- 
tory as a very cross old woman. It 
turned out that the new parson did not 
much care to speak to her, well as he 
knew how, when he became better ac- 
quainted with her. 

These remarks were all made upon the 
tenth day of August, 1767. ‘The new pas- 
tor’s full name was the Reverend Jonathan 
Hewlett, late of the college at New Haven, 
and later of Walpole, N. H. He wore 
“a great white wig and a cocked-up hat, 
and made a dignified appearance.” One 
of his ministerial friends said of him to 
another: “ He could do more execution 
with one nod of his wig than you or I 
could in talking half an hour.” 

Yes, a man of power was the Rever- 
end Jonathan Hewlett, and the mark 
which he left upon the town of Birchmont, 
and, indeed, upon the whole county, has 
remained to this day. 


By Kate Upson Clark. 


The story of his calling is thus told in 
the old town records of Birchmont: 
“The vote was put wheather the Town 
was ready to make choice of a gentle- 
man to settle with them at present, and 
it past in the affirmative. Then, accord- 
ing to the advice of the neighboring min- 
isters, the Town proceeded to Chuse and 
Call the Revd. Mr. Jonathan Hewlett to 
the work of the ministry among us. 
Agreed and voted to give the said Mr. 
Jonathan Hewlett, provided he Accepts 
and Settles among us, one hundred pounds 
settlement ; to be paid as followes, viz., 
sixty pounds the first year and fourty 
pounds the second year. As also an 
annual salary, to begin as followes; viz., 
fifty pounds to be paid the first year, and 
to rise two pounds a year five years, and 
there to remain, and likewise to find him 
his wood.” 

Shortly after Parson Hewlett’s coming 
among them, the people voted to make a 
new meeting-house for him “ forty-five 
feet long and thirty-five feet wide and 
twenty foot post.” Later, it was voted 
that when sixty families were settled in 
the town, the salary should “ rise one pound 
upon each family that shall be added 
above sixty, till it comes to be eighty 
pounds a year, and there to remain dur- 
ing his continuance with us in the work 
of the ministry. It was likewise agreed 
upon and voted that the selectmen shall 
lay out the minister’s right in publick land 
where the minister shall chuse.” Then 
“a commity was appointed to provide for 
the Rev’d Jonathan Hewlett’s installation” 
and “to build him a house.” All of 
which looks as though Dr. Hartshorn and 
Deacon Rice and Goodsir Giles and the 
rest had meant to be fair and square, and 
even generous with the pastor they so 
much admired, when they “settled” him ; 
still, his subsequent history leads us to 
believe that the preparations for his recep- 
tion and maintenance were very closely 
supervised by the thrifty parson himself. 
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He certainly found the people ready and 
willing to do his bidding, however, and if 
his life had but been in accordance with 
his prayers and his profession, it is reason- 
able to believe that his parishioners would 
have supported and loved him to the end. 
But, like many another, Parson Hewlett 
had a nature which grace failed to sub- 
due, and, though his side of the story has 
not come down to us so fully as has that 
of the town, it is plain to see that he 
showed himself very soon to be “an hard 
man, reaping where he had not sowed, 
and gathering where he had not strown.” 
His sound and doctrinal sermons, how- 
ever, his grand looks and courtly manners, 
and, above all, the innate respect for his 
office which was a part of provincial 
human nature in those days kept Par- 
son Hewlett in good and regular stand- 
ing among his people for several years. 
‘Then the mutterings of discontent which 
had been making themselves heard dis- 
tantly here and there began to grow 
louder. Mistress Betty Weddell was one 
of the first to ‘ speak out.” 

“‘What’s fair words,” scolded the poor 
old woman, from whom the parson had 
wrenched her share of the “ minister- 
tax,’’ at his own convenience, instead of 
hers. ‘ What’s fair words, when the 
Evil One is behind them? Oh, I wish,” 
tradition says that she confided to her 
neighbors, “I wish that Parson Hewlett 
would go by my woods some dark night 
on his high-stepping horse! How I 
would love to jump out of the bushes and 
‘Boh!’ at him!” But poor old Mistress 
Betty never had the chance she coveted. 

Goodsir Giles, too, had hard luck, and 
was not able to pay his minister-tax any 
better than Mistress Betty; but this did 
not deter Parson Hewlett from insisting 
upon his rights in the matter. One 
morning he came around to see the old 
Goodsir, and urged upon him with prayer 
(very likely an hour long), the wicked- 
ness of putting off the payment of his tax. 

“ But I tell you I can’t pay a penny this 
year, parson,” explained Goodsir Giles, 
for the dozenth time; “I said so, and I 
mean it. My wife has been sick this 
twelvemonth, my hogs have died, my 
horse broke his neck in the pasture, and 
I can’t even pay my score at the mill.” 


“Tut, tut!” reproved the parson, “I 
can’t believe that you are so badly off as 
all that! Come now, and let us see what 
you have.” 

Shrewdly exploring the premises, he 
discovered a fine milch cow, which he 
proceeded to lead off for himself, under 
the very eyes of its indignant owner. The 
poor old Goodsir pleaded that this cow 
was all which stood between his family 
and starvation, but even this availed him 
nothing. 

“Ha, sirrah!’’ scolded the pompous 
parson, “‘pay your debts before you lay 
up for the future. Read your Bible, and 
learn from that, that the Lord will pro- 
vide. If you are needy, call upon the 
town.” 

Goodsir Giles had a better chance than 
Mistress Betty to avenge himself upon the 
insolent parson. One day in early spring, 
when the ice was still pretty firm in the 
Birchmont River, Parson Hewlett crossed 
it in the morning to attend a “ Confer- 
ence ’’ upon the other side. ‘The sun was 
very warm at noon, and upon his return, 
his sleigh broke through the ice in the 
very middle of the stream. Goodsir 
Giles, whose house was on the bank close 
by, heard loud cries for help, and hurried 
out to see what was the matter. His 
heart, which had been moved by the 
piteous cries, hardened when he saw who 
was in trouble. 

“Help, help, Goodsir Giles, for God’s 
sake !’’ roared the haughty parson, now 
humble enough. 

But the Goodsir was ready for him. 
He made a trumpet of his two hands and 
bawled through it: “Keep up your 
courage, parson! ‘The Lord will provide ! 
Call upon the town!” Then he went 
back to his house. 

It was a long, cold half-hour, tradition 
tells us, before a chance passer-by rescued 
the haughty parson from his perilous and 
uncomfortable position. He and his 
horse were half dead from fright and 
exposure, but haughty Goodsir Giles felt 
no compunctions. 

Parson Hewlett raised a large family, 
and, though he was a very serious man, 
he had one conundrum which he always 
asked of strangers to whom he wished to 
make hiniself agreeable. 
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“How many children have I?” he 
would inquire jocularly. “I have eleven 
sons, and every one of them has a 
sister.” 

If the hearer, after scratching his head 
for a while over the matter, worked out 
at last that there were twelve children in 
the family, the parson would shake his 
hand heartily and regard him as ainan of 
great acumen. 

One of these eleven sons, who ventured 
once too often to remonstrate with his 
father upon the severities which he prac- 
tised upon the poor in collecting his 
salary, was never forgiven by the stiff old 
man for his presumption ; asa punishment, 
the lad was apprenticed to a blacksmith, 
and a blacksmith he remained to the end 
of his days, having been granted far fewer 
privileges than fell to the lot of his more 
discreet brothers. 

In those days, the clergy all liked their 
toddy, and there was not one in the 
county but was a discriminating judge of 
rum and brandy; but, in spite of this 
fact, and that Parson Hewlett himself 
liked only the choicest liquors, his 
brethren well knew that the prudent old 
fellow would serve them the cheapest 
brands when they gathered with him for 
conference. Perhaps the parson was 
afraid they would take more than was 
good for them, if too tempting an article 
was supplied. 

In spite of his hardness and closeness, 
however, this severe old theologian was 
not without an appreciation of humor. It 
is related that even he laughed when good 
old Deacon Hastings, ina time of drought, 
prayed in meeting, in all good faith: “O 
Lord, thou knowest how much we stand 
in need of rain! We pray Thee that Thou 
wouldst send it to us. We ask not that 
Thou shouldst send it to us in copious 
confusion, O Lord; but we pray that 
Thou wouldst send it to us 7” a gentle 
sizzle-sozsle.”’ 

The Revolutionary times came on. 
Parson Hewlett wasa Tory of the Tories, 
and tried his best to keep his people with 
him; but the tide of patriotism grew 
gradually higher and higher in the town, 
until at last it culminated in an outspoken 
declaration against the injustice of Great 
Britain. As this declaration marks the 
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first general and public outbreak against 


the authority of Parson Hewlett, and 
widened more than anything else the 


breach between them, it is reproduced 
here in full. It ran as follows: 


“At a meeting of the freeholders and other 
inhabitants of the town of Birchmont on Monday, 
the fourth day of October, 1773, to take into 
Consideration the Melancholly state of the 
province of Massachusetts Bay, occasioned by 
the unnatural oppression of the parent State of 
this province, after seriously debating the matter 
[they] made choice of a committy to prepair a 
draft of resolutions for the Town to Come into 
and then adjourned the meeting to Monday the 
25th inst. The Committee having Met and Con- 
sidered the matter do report that the Inhabitants 
of this Town are possessed of the warmest senti-° 
ments of Loyalty to and the highest respect for 
the sacred person, Crown, and dignity of our 
Right and Lawful Sovereign, King George the 
Third and the Illustrious House of Hanover, that 
this Town are fair from once harbering a thought 
of Disuniting from the parent State. But with the 
greatest Sorrow and Concern would we His 
Majesties Most Dutifull and Loyall subjects the 
Inhabitants of this Town say that the Humiliating 
and Violent oppressive Mesurs of the parent state 
fill our Loyall minds with the most fearfull appre- 
hensions of the Consequences; That the Ilegall 
and unconstitutionall strech of power put into the 
hands of the Courts of Admiralty is a very Great 
Greevance and renders precarious and uncertain 
the lives and property of the Honest Inhabitants 
of this province; that the parlement of Great 
Briton assuming to themselves a power of making 
Laws Binding on us in all cases is a very alarming 
curcomstance and threatens our ruin; That the 
leavying taxes on us without our consent either 
in person or by Reprisentative and establishing a 
board of Comitions in the province to Collect the 
same, with all their expensive attendants, Import- 
ing them by a fleet and Army to Aw us into a 
complyance is a very grate greevance; that the 
taking the payment of our governor out of [our] 
hands is a very grate greevance. But the render- 
ing Independent of the people and altogether 
Dependent on the Crown the Judges of our 
Superior Courts seems calculated to Compleat the 
Cystim of our slavery and ruin; That the inhabi- 
tants of this town hould sacred our excellent 
Constitution, so dearly purchased by our fore- 
fathers; that we also hould Dear our possessions 
so Dearly purchased by ourselves, where to settle 
this Town and Make it more advantgeous to his 
Majesty and profitable to ourselves and posterity 
we have been alarmed by the Yells of Saviges 
about our ears, been shocked with seens of our 
Dearest Friends and Nearest relations Butchered, 
Scalped and Captivated before our Eyes, we, our 
wives and children forced to fly to garison for 
safety. Therefore we must hold the man in the 
greatest Scorn and Contempt who shall Endeavior 
to Rob us either of Liberty or property; That 
certian Letters signed Thomas Hutchinson, 
Andrew Clive, Charles Paxton &c. which letters 
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were layde before the Honorable house of Rep- 


resentatives of this province in their last session ‘ 


were wrote and sent to the gentlemen to whom 
they were with a desire to overthrow our excellent 
Constitution and Consequently Rob us of our 
Liberty and Prosperity; That we look upon it as 
a Very Grate Frown of Almighty God to permit a 
man to govern us that seems so much Bent to 
Ruin the people he is set to protect and the 
place that gave him Berth and Education; and it 
shall be our Constant prayer that God would give 
us and the whole people of this province Repent- 
ance forall our sins and especially those that pulls 
down such a heavy judgement as an oppressive 


, Governor; that He would Continue our invaluable 


priviledges to us and neaver suffer us to be Robed 
of them by Crafty, Designing men, and that they 
may be transmitted down to the Latest posteraty. 

“The above Report being Repetedly Read in 
Town meeting, it was unanimously voted in the 
affirmative, and ordered that it be recorded in the 
Town Book, and that a true copy of the same be 
transmitted to the Comitee of Corispondence of 
the town of Boston.” ! 


“ And a fig for the Tory sentiments of 
the Parson!” was implied in every line 
of this fiery statement of “ Grate Greev- 
ances.” ‘The town fathers of Birchmont 
were not infallible spellers; they were 
not even consistent in their orthography, 
such as it was, but they knew enough to 
spell “ Liberty ” with a capital letter, and 
they would no more brook the petty 
tyranny of Parson Hewlett than the 
encroachments of “ Grate Briton.” 

At the very time when the grasping 
old man was clamoring at the loudest for 
his “ back pay,’ — for the collection of 
his salary, originally much too large for 
the then young and poor town to offer, 
had been hopelessly delayed by the war, 
—at this time imagine his wrath when 
he learned of the following correspond- 
ence now carefully preserved among the 
archives of Birchmont. 


To the Overseers of the Poor of Boston: 
JULY 9th, 1774. 
Sirs, — The Inhabitants of Birchmont have 
considered the deplorable condition of your town, 
and, like the poor widow, cast in their mite. 
They commited to me two barrels of flour to be 
sent to you for the relief [of] the poor, which I 
have sent by the bearer, desiring you would 
receive it for that purpose, and please signify that 
you have received it, and you will oblige, 
Your friend and servant, 
AARON RICE.” 


' This is a literal copy of the “ Declaration of 
Rights,” of the town called in this story “ Birch- 
mont,” as recorded in the “ Town Book.” 





Great pleasure was expressed through- 
out the poor but generous little town 
(excepting, it may be safely asserted, in 
the home of the Tory parson), when it 
was “ signified ”’ as follows, that the flour 
had been received, — 


Boston, July 20, 1774. 
Sir, —I received your favor of the 9th instant, 
advising that you had sent two barrels of flour 
for the relief of such poor people as do suffer by 
the shutting up of this port, which flour I have 
received, and it shall be appropriated accord- 
ingly. The distresses of this Town begin to come 
on, and I do expect them to be great, but we are 
not intimidated, nor shall we give up any of our 
liberties, although we are surrounded by fleets and 
armies. Our Committee to employ the Poor are 
not together, of which I am one, as well as one 
of the Overseers of the Poor, so do in the name 
of both, return you thanks for your kind dona- 
tion and am, Gentlemen, 
Your very humble servant, 
SAM PARTRIDGE, 
To Mr. Aaron Rice, Birchmont. 


It must have been o’er exasperating to 
the Tory parson that his town, in large ar- 
rears to himself, should be giving away its 
substance to “ rebels,” —whom he re- 
garded as much worthier of a halter than of 
good flour ; but he could not help himself. 

Finding that the money to pay him 
could not possibly be raised, as the war 
continued, he devised a method of pun- 
ishment for the delinquents, of which we 
learn from the following spirited entry in 
the Town Book, — 

“Agreed and voted that whereas the 
Rev. Mr. Hewlett hath Desired the Town 
to come into some method by which he 
may have his salary at the ‘Time it be- 
comes due or the interest till it is paid: 
as for any methods being come into other 
than is provided, [it is] impractable. As 
for his having Interest, we acknowledge it 
is his just rite. But it is an unusual thing 
for a minister to have Interest for his 
salary, and we think it hard that Mr. 
Hewlett should ask.it of us, especially 
at such a time as this, when the publick 
burthens are so great, and humbly be- 
seech the Rev. Mr. Hewlett to consider 
us in this Dificult time, not only with re- 
gard to having interest, but to make some 
further abatement in his salary, for we 
judge ourselves unable to fullfill our con- 
tract with him without bringing ourselves 
and children into bondage.” 
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* But Parson Hewlett had no sympathy 
with the war which was draining the re- 
sources of his people, and he would not 
desist from his persecutions. He even 
insisted upon having everything which was 
donated towards his salary, such as beef, 
butter, wood, etc., valued upon a specie 
basis. No depreciated continental cur- 
rency, nor its equivalents, for the worthy 
dominie ! 

The trouble between pastor and parish 
naturally grew deeper and deeper, until, 
at a stormy town-meeting held on. the 
26th of April, 1779, he was formally de- 
clared dismissed, and Birchmont — guile- 
less little town ! — fancied itself rid of its 
arch-tormentor. The parson, however, 
insisted that no dismission was possible, 
under the circumstances, without the ver- 
dict of an ecclesiastical council. One 
was accordingly called, which advised 
that the parson remain for six months 
longer, and see if matters could not be 
composed. 

Then a warrant was issued by the town, 
bidding the constable to warn every man 
in Birchmont to assemble at the meeting- 
house on the 29th of August, 1781, to see 
“wheather they would. dismiss and dis- 
charge the said Mr. Hewlett from the 
work and business of dispencing the word 
of God to the inhabitants of the said town.” 

The meeting voted unanimously to 
have nothing more to do with the re- 
doubtable parson ; but still he stuck like a 
burr, and though the doors of the meet- 
ing-house were closed against him, he 
still preached every Sunday in his own 
house, and a few faithful adherents came 
to hear him, who, with his own family, 
must still have constituted quite an audi- 
ence; and still he kept presenting his 
bills to the town, refusing to depart till 
they were paid, and instituting lawsuits 
to bring his debtors to terms. 

To the simple and law-abiding people 
of Birchmont, to whom the great wig and 
grand presence of Parson Hewlett were a 
“holy terror,” it must have seemed hope- 
less that they should ever get rid of this 
specious nightmare. ‘They had _ tried 
every means known to them, and he had 
met and baffled all their attempts to dis- 
place him. Whither should they turn? 

About this time, the northeastern por- 
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tion of Birchmont began to petition to 
be made into a _ separate township. 
The measure had encountered serious 
opposition, but one day when the select- 
men were assembled to consider the 
matter, a happy thought struck Deacon 
Aaron Rice. 

“It might do, brethren, to make a new 
town,” he suggested jocosely, “if we 
could only pack away Parson Hewlett and 
his farm into it.” 

“It would be a stroke of generalship ! ”’ 
cried Dr. Hartshorn. 

“ Why can’t we do it?” echoed George 
Cannon. 

“But it would make the shape of our 
town as ritty-cornered as one of Mistress 


Weddell’s  Spanish-galleon quilts,’ ob- 
jected Deacon Rice, upon — second 


thought. 

“And the meeting-house would have 
to go,” mused Dr. Hartshorn. 

“My brethren!” cried good George 
Cannon, “we never can get rid of that 
old reprobate unless we do something 
radical. I tell you, it would be cheap if 
we could foist him on another town by 
paying so small a price as the meeting- 
house and the shapeliness of our town!” 

So it came about that when the petition 
went in final form to the Great and Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts, for the laying 
off of the northeast corner of the town of 
Birchmont into the new town of Leith, it 
was specified that the separation was 
desired only upon the condition that the 
house and farm of Parson Hewlett should 
be included in the new township. 

It must surely have been worth while 
to see the stately parson when he learned 
of this checkmate move upon the part of 
the people whom he had no doubt 
believed to be completely in his power. 
Napoleon at Waterloo could scarcely have 
felt more crestfallen. The old fellow was 
fairly outwitted ; and he could not cir- 
cumvent the will of the majority, though 
he still continued to harass Birchmont 
for his unpaid salary, and in various other 
ways to keep wagging tongues busy. 
Strong in doctrine and lengthy in prayer 
as ever, he preached on for many years 
in the old church, now restored to his 
use. He was never able, however, to 
make so strong and advantageous a con- 
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tract with the town of Leith as he had 
made with Birchmont, and he lived, 
during his latter years, chiefly upon the 
produce of his farm. 

It had almost seemed to the people 
among whom he had dwelt for so long, 
that his indomitable spirit would never 
yield even to the King of Terrors; but, 
in 1802, Parson Hewlett’s time came, as 
it must come to us all. 

He was buried upona burning summer’s 
day, and his coffin was carried from his 
house to the graveyard, according to the 
custom of the period, by four ‘“ bearers,”’ 
chosen from among the most prominent 
men in the vicinity. It is related of them 
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that, the road being long and mostly up 
hill, they were compelled, when half the 
distance had been accomplished, to lay 
down their burden, until they could 
recover their breath. As they waited, 
good Deacon Rice, who, having never 
come to an open rupture with the parson, 
had been chosen as one of them, mopped 
his dripping brow and remarked : 

“The parson was a heavier man than 
he looked, my brethren.” 

“Aye, aye,” rejoined worthy George 
Cannon, with a twinkle of unsanctified 
mirth in his eye, “ it is a heavy load that 
we have to carry; but I bear it cheer- 
fully, my brethren,— I bear it cheerfully !” 


s 
THE WITCH OF WINNACUNNETT. 


By Mabel Loomis Todd. 


IGHT was fast fal- 
Ke ling, —bleak, 

cold night —in 
the month of 
March, 1700, 
over the sea- 
side colony in 
New Hamp- 
shire. The 
heavy dark 
clouds drifted in from the sullen ocean on 
the breast of the raweast wind. ‘There was 
not even a hint of yellow where the sun 
had just set, and the bare elm branches 
creaked drearily, outlined against - the 
dim-colored sky. It was a dismal evening 
under the best of circumstances, and 
doubly so near a lonely cabin at the edge 
of the pine woods. No cheerful home 
light shone from the single window; no 
hearth-fire warmed the single room. All 
was dark, and apparently tenantless. But 
as the last glimmer of daylight faded, a 
figure emerged from the forest, bearing a 
pile of twigs and small firewood. From 
the bent form, it might have been an 
old woman ; in the uncertain light it was 
hard to tell who or what turned thus heavily 
toward the cabin, pushing the door open 
with a movement so despairing. 





From the shelter of the trees near by, 
three boys watched the woman, with a 
not all unpleasing thrill of terror. She 
dropped her bundle and sat down in the 
dark doorway, covering her face with 
both hands. 

“Tt is Goody Crump herself, beyond a 
peradventure,’”’ quoth Master Increase 
Putnam, in an excited whisper. 

“ Let us not stir until she hath gone in, 
or our lives may pay the penalty.” 

“She cannot bewitch us if she knows 
not we are near, can she?’’ asked little 
Reuben Smith, in atone ofalarm. “Oh! 
why did we stay out so late.” 

And he trembled as he peered anxiously 
into the face of his older companion for 
some expression of cheer and hope. 

“There is no telling what she may do,” 
answered the other, rather enjoying the 
child’s fright, in a manner, and not much 
caring to allay it. 

“No, no, Reuben; of course not,” 
said John Worthington, a fine-looking lad 
of about fourteen, laying his hand sym- 
pathetically on the little boy’s shoulder. 
“She will haply go within speedily, and 
we may go on our way.” 

Shortly after, indeed, the woman did 
rise, and enter the cheerless dwelling ; but 
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the boys waited until a faint red gleam 
began to show through the window before 
they ventured to leave their hiding-place. 
When at length they stole into the path, 
they started on the dead run; and not 
until they were well out of breath, and had 
put a quarter of a mile between them- 
selves and the cabin of evil name, did 
they pause in their flight. 

“Ts she following ?”’ asked little Rueben, 
when he could find words, and casting a 
fearful backward glance. 

“No, no,’’ said Master Increase im- 
patiently ; “she hath no further need of 
us, now that we have left her land.” And 
the three boys became suddenly bolder, 
as the lights of the little town appeared 
around a curve in their path. 

More at leisure now, the two others 
chatted on carelessly ; but John Worth- 
ington was unusually silent. The even- 
ing’s adventure had brought vividly to his 
mind a more serious one which« had 
occurred to him the previous autumn. 
With some companions, he had ventured 
near the mysterious cabin at evening, and 
then, as now, had fled at the weird 
owner’s approach. But that time he was 
not so fortunate as to-night ; he had stum- 
bled and fallen, striking his head dizzily. 
The other boys ran on, and left him to 
his fate ; while he lay still, hardly caring 
what happened, for the pain. Suddenly 
he felt himself lifted to a comfortable 
position, a cloth wet with cold water 
was placed on his forehead, and, looking 
up, he saw bending over him the well- 
known, dreaded face of Goody Crump. 
In terror he tried to get up and run away, 
but a soft voice asked : 

“Why are you afraid? I am but help 
ing you to be better, that you may the 
sooner go home. Do not fear me.” 

Somehow, for the moment, John’s panic 
seemed to subside. But it soon overcame 
him again, and poor Goody Crump 
watched him with a patient sigh, as upon 
his fair young face she saw returning the 
sadly familiar expression of distrust and 
repugnance. With confused thanks he 
hurried away; while to her, the little 
cabin seemed more lonely than before — 
the twilight more murky. 

John had thought often of that experi- 
ence ; its memory to-night kept him silent 
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in the midst of his companions’ chatter. 
At length he said thoughtfully : 

“It hath at times come into my mind 
that Goody Crump may not be so bad a 
witch as we suppose. Her face hath not 
a vicious look — and I believe her heart 
is kind.” 

“Kindness is but one of the guises of 
the Evil One,” returned Master Putnam, 
whose father was learned in theology, 
“and a snare to trap the unwary.” 

* My mother hath often related,” 
spoke up little Reuben, as they now 
entered the village, “how one night in 
winter, when it was snowing hard, she 
looked up and beheld Goody Crump gaz- 
ing in at the window with an evil eye; 
and that very night our good cow died. 
My father discovered her frozen in the 
barn by sunrise.” 

“And how doth she know that the cow 
might not have died, even if Goody 
Crump had never looked in at the win- 
dow?” asked John, who loved logic. 

“ Because,” said Reuben, all aglow 
with his story, “the witch had asked of 
us shelter from the storm for the night ; 
and my father had bade her go upon her 





way. Qh, it was proof enough!” 
And there were, in truth, strange 
things about this lonely woman. She 


possessed qualities and powers quite in- 
explicable, to the simple folk about, 
except upon the convenient hypothesis 
of her connection with the powers of 
darkness. She was not old, or even ill- 
looking, and a few years ago had lived as 
open and happy a life as the best among 
them. 

But odd things began to happen, which 
could be attributed only to her—or to 
some evil force; so the two were grad- 
ually linked together,in the surrounding 
minds, until her simplest acts 
watched with fear and suspicion. 

Her husband died — it was whispered 
not by visitation from God; then her 
baby followed, and all agreed that her 
wild grief was forced, or sinful. One 
after another began to avoid her. She, 
in turn, grew moody, and would have 
none of them. The God, 


were 


house of 


where the good people worshipped, with 
their stacks of guns at hand, ready for 
took to 


instant 


use, she deserted, and 
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lonely wanderings upon the Sabbath day. 
She grew poorer and poorer. Venturing 
one day to knock at the back door of a 
neighbor’s house, she begged a bit of 
butter, and was sternly refused. No 
member of that family was thereafter 
able to churn again, until advised, by 
those learned in witch lore, to put some 
cream upon the fire at a certain hour of 
the evening. ‘This being done, Goody 
Crump was -seen the next day with her 
arm bandaged ; it was discovered beyond 
mischance that she had been badly 
burned at that identical hour of the pre- 
vious evening. Moreover, the gratified 
neighbor’s churning was again successful 
—golden butter came as of old. What 
more was needed to convince this God 
and Satan fearing community that they 
had a veritable witch in their midst ? 

But further facts were at hand. ‘Iwo 
sailors, ashore for a day, had been seen 
to laugh and jeer as she passed by. She 
said nothing, but looked at them with 
her melancholy black eyes until they 
turned away abashed. Later in the after- 
noon she was observed to stand upon a 
sandy knoll overlooking the sea, mut- 
tering words as she stretched her hands 
toward its blue distance. ‘That weariness 
of soul, and longing for her home across 
the sea, could explain these actions was 
an unthought of explanation, A heavy 
blow came on that night; a small boat 
returning to the ship at anchor outside 
was overturned, and in the morning the 
bodies of the two sailors were washed 
ashore. Here was proof of Goody 
Crump’s malignity. Such a thing as a 
mere coincidence was, of course, ex- 
tremely unlikely to occur. There lay the 
dead men; and if, years later, any one 
doubted her ghastly power to wreck men 
at her pleasure, Father Hobbs was always 
ready to point out the precise spot where 
the bodies had lain. The whole thing 
was clear. 

At last the poor woman could no 
longer live in her little cottage. ‘The 
feeling against her was too strong. Her 
poverty also compelled her to leave. it. 
She went away from the cluster of houses 
around the harbor, and old Jim Adams, 
whose wits always were off, built her a 
rude cabin back in the pine woods. 


Here she still lived; alone, while the 
snow drifted white over all the rude 
settlement, and sifted softly through the 
pines upon her roof ;— alone, when sum- 
mer winds murmured in their sombre 
branches gently, like a faint echo of the 
whispering surf ;— alone, when the quiet 
stars looked down alike upon persecuted 
and persecutor ;— alone, most of all when 
human beings were near, and the sun- 
shine fell in golden showers over the 
beautiful, pitiless earth. 

What she thought, how she lived, no 
one cared. She had been distrusted, 
and was not that all-sufficient excuse for 
every neglect and oppression ? 

The world was full of excitement in 
those early days. The constant precaution 
against Indian raids, the belief in spells 
and witchcraft, and the necessity of sup- 
pressing all sorts of heresies, filled the 
minds of the fathers with unrest and dis- 
quietude. Just now a new horror had 
appeared. Small-pox began its ghastly 
round ; and it was suggested, with bated 
breath, that for this, too, the witch’s in- 
cantations were responsible. — Little chil- 
dren were hurried into the house if she 
approached, lest she might glance at 
them and produce the plague upon the 
spot. Serious. measures must be taken 
speedily. 

A meeting of the authorities had been 
called for the morning after the three 
boys returned with such unseemly haste 
from their excursion into the woods. As 
the elder Worthington was taking his seat 
in the assembly, John followed quietly, to 
listen to the proceedings. 

“ Anc. why,” Goodman Brown was say- 
ing as they entered, “why should the 
town endure anything further of the sort? 
Surely the hand of the Lord hath plainly 
indicated our duty. Only this morning 
hath a new case of the plague appeared 
in our midst; there is but one cause for 
it.” And he sat down amid a murmur of 
assent. 

Another arose: ‘Since the spirit of 
the Evil One hath taken possession of 
this woman, and caused her to do his 
works of darkness, desolation hath more 
than once entered our community. Foes 
enough have we from without. Our de- 
liverance from foes from within lieth in 
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our own hands. Let her receive full 
penalty of the law.”’ 

One after another then stated com- 
plaints against Goody Crump, whose evil 
deeds, if their words could be believed, 
were well-nigh boundless in extent and 
enormity. Some were for having her 
buried alive at the cross-roads, with a 
stake driven through her body; others 
thought the stocks might produce a salu- 
tary effect; while many advocated that 
she should be publicly whipped out of the 
town. ‘This last measure was finally car- 
ried, and became an order, to be executed 
on the morrow. 


“It is hereby Ordered and Signed, that Eliza- 
beth Stuart Crump be tied to ye tail of a Carte, 
and Publickly whipped upon her Bare back from 
Constable to constable until she shall be out of 
this Jurisdiction,” 
read the warrant. 

Having done their duty so far, the good 
men then turned to other matters with 
lighter hearts, and John slipped out of the 
assembly unnoticed.. His pain and grief 
were unspeakable. Sharing in general 
with his friends the belief in evil eyes and 
uncanny influences, he was yet torn with 
pity for this strange woman and her hard 
fate. His noble, boyish heart ached 
with a dull sense of injustice and wrong, 
which he could not formulate. All the 
long afternoon he wandered up and down 
the beach, in spite of rain, incapable of 
turning his mind to any other subject. 

* Publicly’ whipped,” his father was 
saying, as he came in to the frugal supper. 
“So doth the Lord ever deal with the 
wicked; plagues and wrecks will now 
grow less in this godly village. We shall 
be well rid of Satan’s child.” 

When John went to bed he could not 
sleep ; but with his truthful eyes peering 
into the darkness, could think only of 
the morrow’s wrong. He almost seemed 
to hear the sad voice of poor Goody 
Crump, as she leaned over him, and 
bathed his head that unforgotten Novem- 
ber evening. 

“They do not know that she ever 
harmed a living thing,” he thought. 
“What right have we to judge because 
she seems different?” 

The boy’s nature was strong and manly, 


yet gentle as a woman’s. As he lay pain- 
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fully turning the subject over and over in 
his already wearied brain, it seemed hours 
since he had gone to bed. How he 
dreaded the dawn ! 

The rain was falling more heavily than 
before, and was joined by a gale of wind 
which shook the house at every blast. 
Suddenly a clock began to strike. Ten! 
Could it be possible it was no later? 

All at once John was filled with a great 
resolve. He would dress and go to the 
cabin in the woods, to warn the witch of 
her coming doom, that she might flee 
from it in the darkness! His teeth chat- 
tered at the idea, and his heart beat 
madly. 

“T am defying the authorities set above 
me,” he thought, dressing hastily, and 
stealing softly down from his attic-room ; 
“but surely God hath said, ‘ Vengeance 
is mine!’ Why should they torment 
her before her time?” 

Strange thoughts these for a Puritan 
boy, in a pitch-black night, going out 
upon an errand which chilled his blood 
in anticipation ! 

The houses of the settlement stood 
dark and silent. Thick clouds crowded 
each other in their wild race from the 
southeast. The wind alternately howled. 
and moaned, while John had before him 
a full half mile of lonely road. He 
started to run, lest his courage might 
leave him before he was well on his way. 
The wood was full of strange noises, and 
the wet bushes and briers beside the path 
seemed to clutch at him with fingers. 
Once he almost turned back, when a 
thought of the pitiful sight coming on the 
morrow, but for him, spurred on his trem- 
bling bravery. With the wind making mad 
music in his ears, and the rain drenching 
him through, he pressed forward until a 
faint light through the trees showed him 
where the ‘cabin stood. 

He went softly to the window and 
looked in. A few fagots were burning on 
the hearth, and beside them sat the 
woman, — hunted, persecuted, more than 
abandoned by humanity. Her black hair 
fell .richly about her, as she bent over 
an old book by the firelight. Even the 
wind, which shook the flimsy dwelling to 
its foundation, seemed in no way to dis- 
turb her. 
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Chilled from head to feet, as much with 
superstitious fear as with the rain and 
wind, John timidly knocked. 

A hasty movement within, and a voice 
asked : “Who is there? what is wanted?” 

“Only a little boy is here,” said John 
bravely, not knowing but he had in truth 
come to his death. “ May I speak with 
you, Mistress Crump?” 

Apparently his tone gave her confi- 
dence ; she opened the door a crack, and 
peered out into the night. 

“ Come in, if you are alone,” she said. 
“What can you want with me? Have 
you lost your way?” And closing the 
door behind him, she threw a few more 
sticks upon the fire, which blazed up and 
showed her John’s boyish face, down 
which little rills of rain-water were still 
trickling. 

‘‘To not be afraid,’ she went on, see- 
ing that he seemed at a loss for words, “ I 
am not as dangerous as I am painted,” 
and she smiled wearily,—a sadder sight 
than tears. 

“T only came,” said John, finding his 
painful errand harder than ever, “to tell 
you that there hath been a meeting of the 
authorities this day, and they have de- 
cided by the grace of God to require 
you——” 

“'To confess my sins, promise repent- 
ance, and return to the fold? ”’ she inter- 
rupted bitterly. 

“Nay, their measures were moré 
severe,’ answered the boy, confused by 
the clear and searching eyes fixed upon 
him. “They united in the belief that 
you are a—” 

“Well,” she said sharply, “a witch? 
Say it out. What then?” 

“And that it was their duty to protect 
the colony by having you tied to a cart’s 
tail and publicly whipped upon your bare 
back from one constable to another till 
you are well out of the region,” pursued 
the boy very fast, getting at the gist of 
his horrors in one desperate plunge. 
“And I came out in secret to warn you. 
To-morrow it will be carried out.” 

“OQ my God!” cried the woman, 
“and hath their cruelty reached even 
unto this! That I cannot be left in 
peace even in this miserable hovel, after 
they have driven me from their midst! 
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I have kept away, that the sight of me 
might not fret their righteous eyes! I 
have lived alone, in poverty and sorrow and 
despair ; no husband, no child, not a face 
in all this land to show one gleam of 
kindness to a breaking heart. Here in 
this book,” she went on excitedly, the 
brilliant color flashing into her pale 
cheeks, and exalting her to a weird 
beauty, “where I was trying to find 
some word of comfort when you came in, 
I read, ‘Blessed are the persecuted.’ 
Among all God’s creatures, there is not one 
so hurt, and desolate, and oppressed as 
Iam. Pharisees!” she almost screamed, 
“doth not their own book bid them 
judge not? By all the powers of darkness, 
which they think I know too well, my 
curse shall fall upon this colony and all 
within it. My curse!” she repeated, 
raising her thin hands above her stream- 
ing hair and flashing eyes. 

The boy arose, affrighted, but steadfast. 

«“ Ah! say not so,” he entreated gently. 
“There is yet time for you to escape — 
and with the curse unsaid. Think you 
not that God holds us in the hollow of his 
hand? He hath put it in my heart to 
come and warn you. Forgive their wrong, 
and so be greater than they.” 

“What say you, boy? Forgive the 
black and heartless wrongs of years ? 
and now this crowning outrage? Ah, 
you ask too much. But I had forgotten 
you —and you came out here through 
all the storm to tell me of this wicked 
thing? Why did you so?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“You were kind to me once,” he said 
simply. “I felt that they were wrong. 
I could not sleep for thinking of the 
morning. I pitied you. I would bear 
the shame for you if I could,” he added, 
his eyes full of tears. 

“You came here to save me from 
them? You pitied me?” she said slowly. 
And then, as if the kindly words were 
harder to bear than all the years of con- 
tempt and insult, she fell on the floor, 
while sobs shook her slight form, as a 
sapling is tossed by the tempest. 

With all fear gone, and his heart full 
of compassion, the boy watched her 
silently. At last, laying his hand lightly 
on her shoulder, he said : 
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“The night is far spent — if you are to 
escape, it should be soon.” 

Weak with ,weeping, she sat up and 
-began to gather her heavy hair into a 
knot. 

“Yes, I will go,” she said. ‘ Far from 
here I can, perhaps, live again. God is 
not as cruel as his servants.” 

“ Nay,” said John, “ I feel in my heart 
that He hath a place for us all. And 
see —I have brought you all my shillings, 
that you may perchance get things nec- 
essary on your weary walk. ‘They are all 
mine — so you are welcome to them,” he 
added, laying them back in her hand as 
she protested. 

“And now,” he went on, looking out, 
“by sunrise you should be far from here. 
What will you take with you?” 

“T have nothing of use or value left,” 
she said, still strangely moved, but tying 
a few garments and a loaf of bread into a 
rude bundle. “You, I cannot thank. 
But the blessing of the most wretched of 
women shall follow you all your life. 
John Worthington, I bless you in health, 
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long life, prosperity ; and in the hour of 
death, God will be with you. And for 
your sake — because I have once more 
seen a friendly face, and felt a hand 
stretched out to help —do I — yea, even 
I — forgive these men—demons. Let 
me say no more,” she added wildly ; and 
flinging open the door, she rushed out 
into the night and the moaning forest. 

“* How little,” quoth John, starting in 
the opposite direction for the settlement, 
“how little we know of other people’s 
hearts! When I am a man, no creature 
shall appeal to me in vain.” And walk- 
ing now with fearless steps, he rapidly 
approached the sleeping village. 

The heavy clouds were parting here 
and there, as he struck the green before 
the meeting-house, and in a moment the 
silver crescent of the waning moon shone 
out fair and bright upon the wet and 
tired little figure so full of noble thoughts. 
In the far east a faint red flush crept up 
from the sea, promising to drive the 
clouds before it, leaving a clear and 
hopeful morning. 
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FOXGLOVE-BELLS. 


By Clinton Scollara. 


IGH wandering on the slopes of Loughrig Fell, 

’Mid interlacing fronds of fern, I came 

Where, from slim spires, with mouths like ruby flame, 
Hung many a wind-swung graceful foxglove-bell. 
Above, swell sweeping over brackened swell, 

A close cloud-kinship did the mountain claim ; 

Below, fair pictures could the vision frame 
Of field and wood and rill-divided dell. 


For grander heights I had no care, nor yet 
Toward peaceful lower scenes my sight was drawn ; 
For while I paused and listened, lo! betimes, 
Rose through the bumble-bee’s dull fume and fret, 
Softer than sighs in aspen boughs at dawn, 
The inexpressible charm of fairy chimes. 
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By Albert S. Cox. 


S though prophetic, to the sons of 
the forest, of the fatal night to 
follow, the sunlight faded from 

view behind the dark forms of the stately 
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pines, dyed in the deepest crimson. The 
cold green of evening, which followed the 
warmer hues of dying day, had long been 
changed for the sombre shades of night. 
The noise of quarrel- 
ling waters, as they threw 
themselves upon the 
ragged rocks, was all 
that broke the silence 
of the moment. 

Swiftly down the 
= stream, borne on by the 

current and urged by 
sinewy muscles, comes many a light 
canoe with its savage passengers. On 
they come, these dark sons of the 
forest, burning with a thirst which all 
these waters cannot quench, — the 
thirst for blood. Unconscious of their 
peril, nearer and nearer the cata- 
racts, as if drawn by magic, the craft 
of the white man is luring them to 
destruction. Presently, above the 
thundering waterfall, comes a shriek, 
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“There, in wasting daylight.’ 
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so full of rage, of fear and agony, that 
nature itself shudders as rocks and shore 
_ catch the yell and toss it back, in taunt- 
ing echoes, to the dying savages, in the 
rushing waters below. 

Over this tragic event hang the mists 
of time. A score of years ago, these very 
trees that once threw back the echoes 
had been sobbing and sighing a century 
for these unfortunate children of the 
forest. What strange enchantment enticed 
these crafty natives to the jaws of death, 
with their keen preceptions all alert? 
What artifice could so delude them? 

This artifice, so terribly effective, had 
nothing of the supernatural in it. It had 
its origin in the brain of old Weir, the 
trapper, the sole relic of a once numerous 
family, a bronzed and 
man, with muscles of iron and heart of 
steel. His only pleasures were his early 
memories. Often his mind reverted to 
those joyous days when his beloved wife 
brightened his lonely home, and the sweet 
faces and merry voices of his children 
made glad the rude simplicity of the 
surroundings. In fancy he is with them 
once again. ‘There are the two boys, 
ever eager for those tales af adventure 
which their father loved so well to nar- 
rate ; Ruth, with her loving, pensive face ; 
Bess, with her merry, sunny nature ; and 
the babe, the joy and delight of the house- 
hold, whose rosy lips were just learning 
to lisp the names of those who loved her. 
The mother, nature had graciously en- 
dowed with beautiful person and rare 
sweetness of character. Following these 
pleasant recollections was the awful mem- 
ory of that fatal day when, returning aftera 
brief absence, the hunter found the ruins of 
his home, and beheld with frenzy the 
horrible work of the red man. There, in 
wasting daylight, over the mangled 
remains of his family, in agony of mind, 
the trapper dedicated his life to ven- 
geance. 

Never was mission more faithfully ful- 
filled. An awful grief, which rendered 
life well nigh unendurable, was gnawing at 
his heart, and gave him that reckless 
audacity which, united with his subtle wit, 
a deadly aim and great physical powers, 
made him the most feared of all the red 
men’s foes. The seemingly miraculous 
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escapes of the fortunate trapper had won 
for him the reputation with many of bear- 
ing a charmed life. Often had the red 
men striven, but in vain, to avenge the 
victims of his rifle. Now, one final effort 
was to be made to rid the forest of him and 
check the encroachments of the whites. 

@nimo, the Indian scout and Weir’s 
faithful friend, brought this information, 
together with that of the intended mas- 
sacre of the settlements below. 

The camp-fire of old Weir was consid- 
ered as unfailing, on the shore just above 
the falls, as the North Star in the heavens. 
For years it had illuminated the forest. 
Confident, therefore, of their landmark, 
the Indians decided to use it as their 
beacon light. Having studied well the 
old trapper’s habits, it was not strange 
that even these shrewd warriors expected 
to catch him napping there in the little 
hut, an easy prey to vengeance. They 
little dreamed that a Judas dwelt within 
their midst. ‘To set fire to the cabin and 
suffocate its inmate, or shoot him as he 
sought refuge in flight, was their intention. 

Weir received the messenger and his 
startling communication with the utmost 
composure. When Onimo had departed, 
the old trapper sat for some moments 
motionless, silent. Then a tremor of 
rage and grief shook his frame, as he 
muttered, ‘‘ It may be these plotting ones 
who took them from me; and did I not 
then vow that I would have a life for each 
drop of their precious blood ?”’ 

Heedless of all personal danger, in the 
presence of the great peril which threat- 
ened the peaceful homes below, and gloat- 
ing on his own revenge, he fell into deep 
theught, dwelling on methods of averting 
the blow. If he went at once down the 
river and gave the alarm to the settlers, it 
could but prepare them for a desperate 
fight, in which many would doubtless fall. 
He therefore concluded to check, at all 
possible hazards, the progress of those 
approaching. “My rifle cannot pick 
them off, one by one,” he mused, “ but 
the whole band shall utter their death cry 
in chorus.” = Such the resolution 
which that night so well confirmed. 

When the Indians gave forth their 
shriek of mortal agony, their cry was 
joined by one more shrill and horrible, 
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“ Strange and weird was the sight.” 


lingering after the last echo of the savage 
voices had died away, rending the air 
with fiendish joy. Beast and bird trem- 
bled as they listened to the most shocking 
sound that ear has ever known.—the 
midnight wail of amadman. The burden 
of sorrow upon the overtaxed brain, the 
exultation at the success of the stratagem 
after the fearful suspense, was too great ; 





the mind of Weir had burst its bonds and 
taken flight. Long the gloomy forest 
rang with the voice of the maniac; then, 
in silence, he betook himself to his 
cabin, where by the light of the flickering 
fire he told Saturn, his jet black dog, how 
he had vanquished his foes. ‘There, at 
midnight, for yearsand years, he repeated 
the same strange tale. 
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Much did the settlers marvel at what 
the river’s current brought past their 
cabin homes. How was the deed accom- 
plished? —This was the information 
which they sought in vain of old Weir, 
who since that eventful night had never 
spoken to his fellow-man. ‘To this very 
day the problem might remain a mystery, 
but that the grandfather of a now ancient 
man caught the secret through a chink 
in the cabin wall, seeing the old maniac, 
now a withered and feeble man, rehearse 
to Saturn with insane glee the events of 
that awful night. Strange and weird was 
the sight of that wrinkled face and the 
tangled locks and beard illumined by the 
firelight, as he told how, when the watch- 
ful eyes of the savages caught sight of 
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the distant fire, they plied their paddles 
with confident vigor toward the centre of 
the stream, to profit by the increased 
current ; then how in silence they sped on 
toward the glowing fire, as insects to the 
fatal flames ; how they perceived for once 
that the fire burned below the falls — but 
the-current held them fast, the trap was 
sprung, the warriors had taken their final 
voyage. As not one returned to tell the 
tale, and Weir was unharmed, we cannot 
wonder that, viewed by the savages with 
superstitious awe, he lived in peace until 
called to the Happy Hunting Ground. 

Hearken now with the ear of fancy at 
Lewiston Falls, and out of the roaring 
water, from that distant day, comes the 
death cry of those red men. 





ABOVE THE TOWN. 
By Julie M. Lippmann. 


Of rumbling wheels, and tireless, tramping feet ; 


| P from the town to cloudward rise the sounds 


The sharp, keen whistles cut the air with wounds 
That bleed to echoes ; while with measured beat 
The city’s heart throbs on mid clang of bells, 
That fain would drown it with their strident yells. 
There is no sense, in all this crowded place, 
Of peace or rest ; no thought that speaks of God. 
For something higher than mere towns can trace 
I seek the fieldways that the cattle trod, 
And linger pondering there in pensive-wise, 
If man does banish beauty, exiles truth 
From out his world, or if, perchance, the skies 
See aught to smile on in the city’s site. 
No answer meets my questioning, and dusk 
Descends on meadow, field, and winding lane ; 
Each sentry corn-stalk shoulders high his husk 
In silent guard ; I townward turn again. 
The cricket snaps his “tick-tack ”’ in the grass, 
Lad-like, the rogue, to fright me as I pass. 
The shadows scud before me, swift as ships, 
All sable-sailed, upon some black stream’s rush. 
The night lays warning finger on her lips, 
And earth obeys her mandate, which is, Hush ! 
So all is dark save where the town lies dead, 
Or mayhap merely sleeps ; I do not know ; 
I only see a nimbus o’er its head 


That hints of Heaven. 


Am I answered so? 
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GREYLOCK. 
By Harlan H. Ballard. 


est mountain in Mass- 
achusetts. Its height 
above sea-level, as de- 
* *termined by a_ single 
barometrical observation by Professor A. 
Guyot, some years ago, is 3505 feet. As 
measured by Mr. S. H. Scudder, its 
height is 3543 feet; and a series of 
careful observations more recently made 
under the direction of Professor Safford 
of Williamstown, gives 3535 feet above 
the sea level. 

Notwithstanding the clear cut outline 
of the mountain, as viewed from the 
south, it has proved no easy task to 
determine accurately either its shape or 
situation. Each new map of the county 
varies in some important respect from its 
predecessor. One places Greylock wholly 
in the town of Adams; another puts it 
on the line between Adams and Williams- 
town ; and others set it at places a mile or 
two apart, both north and south, and east 
and west. It fact, what seems from 
Pittsfield to be a single sharply defined 
peak, is one of a group of hills thrown 
together in wild confusion, and covering 
an area of about thirty square miles. A 
line connecting the summits of these hills 
forms an approximate triangle, the longest 
side of which extends nearly north and 
south, from the neighborhood of the road 
connecting Williamstown and North 
Adams, to the middle of New Ashford ; 





while the two shorter sides would meet at 
a point about three miles west of the 
centre of the longest side, but for a deep 
gorge cut between them by a brook, 
which is often swollen by heavy rains to 
a torrent. The rudely triangular space 
inclosed by these three sides is known as 
“The Hopper”; and although on every 
hand the mountains rise very precipitously 
for a thousand feet or more, yet the old 
maps are wrong in representing the 
bottom of the Hopper as a plain ona 
level with the normal floor of the 
Williamstown valley. ‘The floor of the 
Hopper is itself at its lowest point to the 
west several hundred feet above Williams- 
town, and it rapidly rises toward the east 
until it merges with the steep sides of the 
mountains themselves. The brook which 
has cut this channel for itself through the 
mountain wall is called the “Hopper 
Brook.” After following it for a mile or 
so eastward from the western entrance to 
the Hopper, it forks, and one branch may 
be followed around to the northern angle 
of the Hopper, where its small beginnings 
come tumbling down the rocky precipice 
in a pretty cascade; while the other 
branch continues nearly east, and soon 
dwindles to an inconsiderable rill. As 
seen from the south, Greylock with its 
neighboring hills appears to have a double 
summit connected by a shallow, gently 
curving valley. Some years since a 
United States surveyor was engaged for 
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several weeks upon the highest point of 
Greylock, and in order to determine 
precisely where to look from this direction 
for the pole erected on the summit by 
the Government, I made an arrangement 
with him to display a signal by reflected 
sunlight at a certain hour. At the 
appointed time I climbed the old church 
tower in Lenox, and was so fortunate as 
to observe his signal with perfect distinct- 
ness. ‘The light, which appeared like a 
bright morning star resting on the moun- 
tain, shone from a point near the eastern 
slope of the eastern summit, at a place 
indicated on the diagram (Fig. 1.) by 
the letter “A,” and at the very place 
where now, on a clear day, the new tower 
can be distinctly seen from South 
Mountain. What looks from the south 
like the twin summit, a short distance to 
the left, is in reality a much lower peak 
some four or five miles tothe south and 
west. It is no short and easy stroll from 
one pommel of the gigantic saddle to the 
other. In fact, one standing on the bare, 
windblown top of Greylock and looking 
directly west from the tower has an unin- 
terrupted view across the valley to the 
crests of the Taconic range, and sees 
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over and beyond them the blue outline 
of the Helderberg and Catskills, and 
farther north the peaks of Prospect, and 
the ‘“ Mountain Dome” which rises near 
Lake George. From the fact that the 
two summits commonly supposed to be 
intimately connected are really far apart, 
as well as from its very unpoetical nature, 
the old name “ Saddle-back ”’ or “ Saddle 
Mountain” is gradually yielding to the 
more appropriate and more graceful 
name, Greylock. ‘This name was given, 
I believe, by Professor Albert Hopkins, 
who, if any one, knew the secrets of the 
old mountain, and alludes to the early 
whitening by the first frosts of winter of 
the rugged crest which shows gray 
against the distant blue, while the sur- 
rounding valleys and the lower hills are 
yet green with the life of summer. As 
Professor Hitchcock puts it in his 
Geology of Massachusetts, “ Graylock,”’ 
from the hoary aspect which the upper 
part of the mountain presents in the 
winter months. During that season the 
frost attaches itself to the trees, which, 
thus decorated, it needs no great strength 
of imagination to regard as the gray 
locks of the venerable mountain. As the 





Beebe's Bridge. 
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cold increases, the line of congelation 
sinks lower and lower, covering more and 
more of the mountain with frostwork, 
and a contrary effect results from an 
increase of temperature, so that this line 
is frequently rising and falling during the 
cold months, producing numerous 
fantastic changes in the aspect of the 
mountain. 


talline foundations. In order to gain a 
definite conception of this structure, 
which is a stratum of slate over a stratum 
of limestone, let us glance a moment at 
the geclogical aistory of the whole region 
now covered by the limestone bed I have 
described. 

It is established, by a chain of reason- 
ing hardly in place here, that in the re- 




















‘'The Hopper,’’ from the West. 


FROM EMMONS’S SKETCH PUBLISHED IN 1844. 


Pittsfield rests upon a stratum of lime- 
stone, which is from one to two thousand 
feet in thickness. Her foundation is a 
marble floor. This thick stratum of lime- 
stone extends north to the St. Lawrence 
River, and south into New York, and has 
a varying and undetermined width, from 
east to west. It extends completely un- 
der Greylock, which is a mass of dark 
micaceous slate or schist, resting upon it 
like a pile of sand on a field of snow. 
This comparison, though it should make 
clear enough the relative position of the 
mountain and its underlying limestone 
floor, fails to convey a correct idea of the 
structure of the mountain, or of the man- 
ner in which it was built up from its crys- 


moteness of the past there was a great 
inland sea, or, more properly, arm of the 
sea, which extended over much of New 
England, then an archipelago, from the 
lower portion of the St. Lawrence, and 
indefinitely westward over New York, 
directly through and over nearly the whole 
of Berkshire County, down through Litch- 
field County in Connecticut, and south to 
the ocean near New York City. This sea, 
covering the whole Green Mountain area 
of to-day, was, in places not too strongly 
affected by tides and ocean currents, fav- 
orable to the growth of shell-fish, and 
there calcareous or limy deposits were 
made, such as are now being made in all 
similar parts of the ocean. Afterward, 








Greylock from a point north of the Milton Farm in Pittsfield. 





Greylock from a point north of the Milton Farm in Pittsfield. 








when from some oscillation of the earth’s’ 
crust, or some change in the character or 
direction of the ocean currents, the waters 
became clearer and more suited for the 
growth of lime-producing animals, the 
sea swarmed with molluscs, crinoids, and 
trilobites, and especially with coral ani- 
mals, not essentially different from those 
whose skeletons are now accumulating in 
the coral reefs of the southern seas. The 
calcareous remains of these animals formed 
beds over the entire region of western 
New England, varying in thickness from 
one to two thousand feet. ‘This may seem 
incredible, but their fossil skeletons have 
been found throughout the entire district 
in question, and would be found in infi- 
nite abundance but for well-understood 
causes which have gradually changed them 
from masses of regular coralline form into 
the crystallized granular rock which in its 
coarser forms we call limestone and in its 
finer grades we know as marble. We 
now have our inland sea resting upon a 
limy deposit one thousand or more feet 
in thickness. Then came a period when 
for some reason, perhaps the inrush of a 
new current from the ocean, the waters 
became turbid, and deposited layer after 
layer of fine silt or mud over the immense 
beds of limestone, and the animals that 
had produced it became locally extinct. 
This deposition of fine sand and clay 
continued for a vast period of time. 
We now approach the birthday of the 
mountain. There came a time, after the 
stratum of lime-deposit had been spread 
out over the older layers of sand beneath, 
and after the later stratum of silt and mud 
had been deposited above the limy bed, 
when by some means, supposed by some 
to have been the contraction of the crust 
of the earth, an enormous pressure was 
brought to bear upon the pile of strata 
over western New England. ‘This pres- 
sure came from the eastward. Such was 
its inconceivable power, that the level 
alternating layers of lime and clay, not- 
withstanding their great thickness, were 
crowded up and wrinkled in great folds, 
of varying height, which were often 
cracked across their curving summits by 
the awful strain that came upon them. 
This process of upward flexure and fold- 
ing may be rudely illustrated by the folds 
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produced in a pile of layers of cloth 
under the contracting force of a “ puck- 
ering string.” 

Professor Agassiz says, in his Geological 
Sketches: “We must free our minds from 
the notion that the crust of the earth is a 
solid, steadfast foundation. So far from 
being immovable, it has been constantly 
heaving and falling, and if we are not 
impressed by its oscillations, it is because 
they are not so regular or $0 evident to 
our senses as the rise and fall. of the sea. 
The disturbances of the ocean are known 
to our daily experience ; we have seen it 
tossed in great billows by the storm, or 
placid as a lake when undisturbed. But 
the crust of the earth has also had its 
storms, to which the tempests of the sea 
are as nothing; which have thrown up 
mountain waves twenty thousand feet 
high, and fixed them where they stand, 
perpetual memorials of the convulsions 
that upheaved them. Conceive an ocean 
wave that should roll up for twenty thou- 
sand feet, and be petrified at its greatest 
height ; the mountains are but the gigan- 
tic waves raised on the surface of the 
land by the geological tempests of past 
times.” 

Professor Dana says, in the paper read 
before the Berkshire Historical Society : 
“This one fact appears certain, that the 
folds, sometimes in half a dozen parallel 
lines over the county, are evidence of 
pressure ; not of pressure from beneath, 
but of lateral pressure in the earth-crust ; 
and facts indicate that the lateral pressure 
came from the eastward.” 

It is important to notice at this point 
that the titanic forces which caused the 
upheaval and folding of our great beds of 
lime and clay deposits, and the crowding 
and grinding together of these substances, 
may have been accompanied by a suffi- 
cient degree of heat to change very sensi- 
bly the character of those materials. In 
fact, it is to this heat that scientists attri- 
bute the conversion of the mingled sand 
and clay into the mica schist of which 
Greylock is largely composed ; and also 
the conversion of the bed of mingled 
corals and broken shells into a layer of 
crystallized limestone, in which the forms 
of the individual fossils have been oblit- 
erated. We have now rolled up across 
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Berkshire County a series of solidified” 
earth-waves, following one another from 
east to west, like successive waves of the 
tide at sea, and composed of layers of 
different sorts of rock in regular gradation 
and varying thickness. 

It is not unlikely that one who has fol- 
lowed our account thus far has formed a 
mental picture of a vertical section cut 
down through the middle of Greylock 
from east to west, which if reproduced on 
paper would look somewhat like Fig. 2. 
In other words, he conceives the summit 
of Greylock to be the crest of one of those 
earth-waves which we have tried to pic- 
ture, and he naturally thinks of the sev- 
eral strata of which it is composed as 
fitting one over the other like a pile of 
roofs, or inverted bowls, all slanting from 
the summit downward to the west, and 
downward to the east. Such, however, 
is not the fact. On the contrary, the 
layers of rock on the western side of the 
mountain slant upward toward the west- 
ern sky, and the layers on the eastern 
side of the mountain slant upward toward 


the eastern sky, as shown in Fig. 3 
What is the meaning of this? 

Some years ago, while fishing in a wild 
mountain brook that goes foaming and 
fretting through a deep gorge on Bear- 
town Mountain, I was startled to come 
upon the abutments of a bridge. The 
foundation was there, and there were the 
remains of huge timbers pointing out 
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across the yawning chasm, which was 
perhaps a hundred feet wide and a hun- 
dred and fifty feet deep. Involuntarily 
casting my eyes across the canon, I saw 
on the opposite brink the corresponding 
abutments. Evidently, at some time, 
some daring self-taught engineer of the 
mountain had ventured to throw a bridge 
across that deep ravine, with home-made 
appliances, and with home-trained help. 
I afterward learned that Levi Beebe, a 
plain Berkshire farmer, had planned and 
executed there a work, which for boldness 
and ingenuity is scarcely surpassed by the 
structure that swings between New York 
and Brooklyn, or by the Cantilever, that 
has been shoved out over the rapids of 
Niagara. 

But stand on the eastern edge of the 
crest of Greylock, and observe the great 
beds of rock as they come curving up 
from under your feet. Notice how they 
sweep out and upward toward the eastern 
sky, like the first courses of an arch that 
shall curve away over to the Hoosac 
range, under which human skill boasts 
that it has bored a little hole. Let your 
imagination dart across the intervening 
valley to the farther mountain shore, and 
see there the corresponding abutments, 
rising up toward you in majestic curve ; 
and the mind staggers under the necessity 
forced upon it of completing in imagina- 
tion the stupendous arch. 

There was a time when the summit of 
Greylock, instead of towering, as now, 
thoysands of feet above the plain, was it- 
self the bottom of a valley, lying low down 
between great mountains that rose majes- 
tically on either hand. When the crust 
of the earth is forced up into wrinkles 
and foldings, the tops or crests of these 
folds usually open in many deep cracks, 
forming precipitous crevasses, which ex- 
tend sometimes through many successive 
layers of the crust. It was doubtless thus 
in the case of the mountains that, flanking 
the Greylock valley, once rose above thé 
present valley of Williamstown and 
Adams. Along the exposed and _ frac- 
tured crests of these old mountains, frost 
and water and air had constant access to 
the soft and more soluble limestone be 
low. In a word, “erosion” has come 
upon the hills, and with its patient teeth 
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gnawing at them for untold centuries, has 
eaten them away. In consequence, the 
actual original crests have been lowered 
below the original valleys, and the orig- 
inal valleys stand forth as hills. 

Step firmly upon newly trodden snow ; 
your foot sinks in, and makes a deep de- 
pression; but at the same time, your 
weight packs down the snow beneath 
your foot, — and note what happens. By 
and by the warm wind rises, and by blow- 
ing and thawing lowers the whole field of 
snow, until all is level with the bottom of 
the depression caused by your step. 
‘Then, as the same process continues, and 
as the snow compressed under your foot- 
steps resists the action of wind and sun 
more successfully than the untrodden 
snow beside it, it comes to pass at length 
that your path across the field is marked 
no longer by a now sunken footprint, but 
by a series of footsteps in relief. So it 
has been with Greylock. Professor Em- 
mons years ago explained, that the present 
topographical aspect of Berkshire County 
is due to the relative rates of wearing 
away or erosion in the two kinds of rocks, 
— the limestone, which is a soft rock and 
soluble under the influence of ordinary 
waters, and the crystalline schists, which 
are very hard. Professor Brainard, de- 
scribing this region, says: “The rain and 
frost, the erosion of rivers, and the grind- 
ing of glaciers have removed a large part 
of the original mountains. ‘The valleys 
are valleys of erosion.” In this he fol- 
lows Professor Dewey, and _ Professor 
Winchell follows both, declaring of Grey- 
lock that “a mountain remains where a 
valley was.”” We cannot dispute these 
conclusions of our best geologists, without 
venturing also athwart the silent but con- 
vincing testimony of the broken abut- 
ments which upheld the mighty arches 
of the primeval hills. “God hath put 
down the mighty, and exalted them of 
low degree” ; and now the valley has be- 
come a mountain, and Greylock reigns 
supreme, robed with ermine snow in 
winter, and in summer robed with ermine 
cloud, and crowned by the fires of the 
lightning. 

From the top a wonderful vision is to 
be had. Not so picturesque as many 
less extended views, and often at first 


disappointing ; it is, after all, the view to 
which the thoughts of Berkshire men 
most frequently revert. On all sides 
stand the lesser waves of the storm that 
marked its birth. They come rolling in 
from the east where Wachusett reflects 
the first smiles of Aurora, as she rises 
from the gray line of the sea; they rise 
in the undulations of Holyoke and Mount 
Tom, and after a long succession swell 
into the bold contour of the Hoosac 
range. Directly north, rises Mount Equi- 
nox, challenging our attention to the 
Green Mountain range of Vermont; 
further north, and a little to the east, 
Killington marks the beginning of the 
climax of that range; while still further 
east, the boundary of New Hampshire is 
indicated by the outline of Ascutney, 
leading to Mount Monadnock, the pride of 
all the southern portion of the Granite 
State; while far north of Monadnock 
may be distinctly discerned the pale blue 
summits of Cardigan and Croydon, the 
former nearly a hundred miles away. 
‘Turning to the south, the eye rests affec- 
tionately on the inimitable, though quiet 
beauties of Berkshire, lingering fondly 
on each well-known hilltop, and prying 
with friendly interest into the windings of 
each retreating valley, until it catches the 
curve of the Dome, which seems like a 
brother sentinel standing on guard over 
the lower end of the valley. 

More than once I have stood waiting 
for the sunrise, balanced among the 
upper branches of an old pine tree that 
used to be the only tower of observation 
on the summit of Greylock, and watched 
the gradual illumination of the surround- 
ing valleys, bringing into view one feature 
of the landscape after another, until 
every hill was bright with sunlight, and 
the shadows were chased from all the 
valleys. ‘The effect of such scenes upon 
the impulsive mind of youth is some- 
times to cause it to seek utterance in a 
style which the rhetoricians might term 
bombastic. Yet I give an extract from 
some old notes which I made one morn- 
ing more than fifteen years ago, while 
still an undergraduate, after clambering 
down that aged pine. 

“A few of our party started from the 
camp on Baldhead (a lower spur of 
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Diagram showing the principal mountain peaks visible from Greylock. * 


Greylock) at two o’clock in the morning, 
to see the sunrise from the summit. 
Aided by the light of the stars, which 
never shone more brilliantly, and a 
friendly lantern, we girded ourselves tor 
the ascent. Soon accustoming ourselves 
to the peculiarities of midnight clamber- 
ing along a path marked only by “ blazes” 
on the trees, we made commendable 


speed. Warning cries from the leaders, 
—‘“lLog here!” “Stones!” ‘ Look 
out for that root!” “Turn to the 


* DISTANCES AND BEARINGS FROM GREYLOCK: 


eak. Distance. Bearing. 
Ascutney eccccccves OO Miles s. occ cden N_.33° E 
Bald Peak .... 200. SF Cece sae S 22°W 
Cardigan. «2... cs I re acre caalatal N 42°E 
Croydon. ....++.... 74.5 © ceccccces N 40° E 
Equinox. .........- 36.5 © wceee cece N 40° E 
Helderberg ........ a eS ceaace ks S 89° W 
eee CERF cdevovcse N 16°E 
DE CEs eankacen Be ass wean S 52°w 
Monadnock ........ 55 oe an ee N 70 E 
Mountain Dome....64 “ ......... N 14° W 
Prospect. .....2++ +. a taseeess N 28° W 


right !”— made the forest vocal with un- 
wonted sounds. 

“The first outlook was magnificent : the 
east tinted with a soft, ruddy light; the 
landscape beneath floating in a dreamy 
twilight, out of which the highest hilltops 
were just becoming outlined; and the 
west, unconscious that the day was dawn- 
ing, still under the stars. The whole 
party climbed to the top of the ‘ Look- 
out,’ and watched the birth of the morn- 


ing. Words cannot describe the effect 
Rafinesque. ee 0002S miles. ...- 000 N 65 W 
TOME sacc0c ceesee se Or S 45°E 
Wachusett ........0. i oe S 82°E 





GEOGRAPHICAL CO-ORDINATE OF GREYLOCK : 
Latitude 42° 38! o!’ North. 
Longitude 73° 9! 5!’ West. 
Altitude above sea level, 3539 feet. 
The variation of the needle at Greylock, for 
Jan. 1, 1882, is about 10° o! West. 
N. B.—The bearings are referred to the astronomica 


meridian, not the magnetic. Copied from the charts of the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. . T. Jr. Det 
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of the steadily increasing light upon the 
sleeping landscape. Hills, before blended 
with one another as if one common mass, 
slowly taking form and outline; valleys 
unveiling their beauty with maidenly re- 
luctance ; and the whole expanse of 
heaven slowly lighting up with ever-in- 
creasing radiance. ‘Toward the east, the 
different ranges of hills, each less distinct 
than the one more near, seemed like 
ocean swells rolling toward us and ready 
to break at our feet. One had only to 
close his eyes, and allow his imagination 
play, to see the foam and spray leap into 
the air. The east was dimmed by a 
smoky vapor, which enabled us to look 
steadily at the sun until it was fully risen. 
The shape of the sun, distorted by the 
atmosphere, was an ellipse. The vapor, 
being also of different density in its dif- 
ferent strata, gave the appearance of 
zones of varying shades of red across the 
sun’s disk. ‘The first glintings of pure 
white light above this redness were start- 
ling. The effect produced was that the 
sun was hastening toward us in fiery rage, 
indignant that dusky night should so long 
linger in his presence. Lances of light 
flashing through gaps in the mountains 
shot into the retreating night, scattering 
from their own golden wealth all the 
colors of the rainbow, which seemed to 
diffuse themselves in the valley. Hilltop 
after hilltop kindled the watchfires of the 
morning ; while here and there, a wanton 
window in a mountain cottage flashed 
back his fiery glances into the eyes of the 
angry sun. Pittsfield emerged from a 
fog in which it had all night been 
shrouded, and the whole surrounding 
valley presented the appearance of a 
tortuous lake. The morning bells and 
whistles from Adams brought to our con- 
sciousness the awakening of life below, 
while in the neighboring underwood a 
bird chirped a morning greeting to his 
mate.”’ 

Having brought you ail the way to the 
top of the mountain, I cannot let you re- 
turn without a glance into the “ Hopper.” 
We’ will stop, therefore, half way down 
the western slope, and make our way 
across a nearly level pasture, and then up 
a sharp rocky pitch, until we stand cn 
“The Bluffs,” the frowning peak which 


confronts you to the south, as you enter 
the Hopper from the west. ‘The off-look 
from this point, though less extended, is 
more immediately impressive than from 
the summit we have left. A great chasm 
opens beneath your feet; there is even 
need of caution lest you fall over the 
edge. For more than a thousand feet 
the descent is so sheer that a heavy stone 
dislodged from the brink drops, bounds, 
and rolls, with swiftly increasing life and 
energy, until it crashes into the forest far 
below; then, when lost to sight in the 
depths of the woods, the ear still follows 
its wild career, to which no small sapling 
can afford a check, until it plunges into 
the torrent, a quarter of a mile below. 
The experiment once thoughtlessly tried 
is not to be repeated, for the bounding 
stone, with a speed approaching that of 
acannon ball, must whirl directly across 
the mountain path deep hidden in the 
forest, along which at this very moment 
some plant-hunting student may be strid- 
ing, unconscious of swift approaching 
death. 

Looking across to the opposite side of 
the Hopper, and using the serried ranks 
of lofty pines as ladders, the eye slowly 
climbs down the precipitous flank of Pros- 
pect Mountain, equally high with the one 
on which we stand, and much more inac- 
cessible. On the eastern side of the 
triangular chasm, the mountain wall is so 
steep as to make scaling it impossible, 
and its white, scarred surface proves that 
even the clinging pines have been unable 
to retain their footing ; nay, that the very 
soil itself has found the incline too nearly 
perpendicular, and has at some day slid 
like an avalanche into the abyss. 

The deep shaft of the Hopper acts like 
a chimney, and constantly up and down 
through its great flues, currents of air are 
passing. I have often lain for hours at a 
time on a mossy bed at the upper open- 
ing of this mountain chimney, when of a 
summer’s morning heated currents of air 
were pouring up out of its yawning forest- 
lined throat. ‘The ascending air, like the 
Arabian genie issuing from the fisher- 
man’s casket, is invisible while it is rising 
through the gorge; but as soon as it 
strikes a colder current a few thousand 
feet above the mountain’s top, its mois- 
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ture is condensed into masses of shining 
clouds, that form directly over the throat 
of the Hopper, and float away in an end- 
less fleet across the upper sea of. air, 
marking, as far as the eye can follow them 
against the sky, the course of those great 
currents which always sweep around the 
world. 

If we look about us for a moment, we 
cannot but remark the beauty and _ pro- 
fusion of the ferns. Many a noted botan- 
ist has been drawn to this mountain by 
the fame of their beauty. At least thirty- 
five species have been found here, some 
of them by no means despised or com- 
mon. Orchids, too, are here, and a great 
host of other flowering plants, not only 
such as are familiar to our valley ram- 
blings, but others more nearly Alpine in 
their nature, which never leave the higher 
ranges suited to their mind. Among 
these flowers float butterflies not frequent, 
and indeed unknown, to the river level. 
Strange, wild things they are, with curious 
fretted wings and rich colorings of russet, 
orange, scarlet, blue and white. 
too, come 
nests. 

“The forest on the flanks of Greylock,” 
says Mr. Brewster, the primeval 
growth of black spruce, with some ad- 
mixture of yellow and canon birch, sugar 
maple, etc., and toward the summit, bal- 
sam fir ; and owing perhaps in part to the 
character of the woodlands, perhaps not 
even in the Catskills do two distinct typical 
classes of birds come into so sharp con- 
tact. The top of Greylock is only 2800 
feet above the Hoosac River at North 
Adams, yet within this comparatively 
narrow vertical range we pass from the 
familiar presence of such birds as the 
wood thrush, house wren, bluebird, yel- 
low warbler, field sparrow, scarlet tanager, 
bobolink and oriole, to a Canadian 
assemblage which includes the hermit 
thrush, gulden-crowned kinglet, winter 
wren, and red-bellied nut-hatch. Here 
are also the blackburman, black and 
yellow Tennessee, mourning and Cana- 
dian warblers, the pine finch, and olive- 
sided flycatcher ; the quaint red crossbill, 
and the yellow-breasted chat.” 

Greylock rises as a favorite island and 
haven of rest above the sea of air, over 
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which the northern songsters sail in their 
summer journeys to the south. Here the 
shy snow-bird rears its young, and, else- 
where less approachable, is more tame 
and friendly than our sparrows. Often 
in the early morning, as I lay awake in 
my tent, almost before the long proces- 
sidn of spectral mist-clouds, which moves 
every summer night with noiseless tread 
across the mountain, had passed by, the 
snow-birds have come hopping every- 
where about on the short grass and on 
the slippery carpet of spruce needles. 
Often they would alight on the canvas of 
the tent, hop along its ridge-pole, and 
peep in at the doorway to see what kind 
of bird was there ; and one morning the 
boldest of them came saucily inside the 
tent, and actually perched upon the 
blanket wrapped about my shoulders. 

We could not have passed directly 
across the summit in the early morning, 
brushing the dew as we strode along from 
tern and huckleberry bush, without start- 
ing from their covert a whirring flock of 
ruffed grouse or “ pattridges,” as they 
are popularly called in this part of New 
England. At least, we could not have 
missed them a few years ago. _ In these 
degenerate days of mercenary enterprise, 
a tower of speculation has been erected, 
alas, upon the very crest of Greylock; a 
muddy carriage road has supplanted the 
picturesque trail beneath the 
reaching trees; acheap restaurant deals 
sandwiches of devilled ham and_ thick 
walled cups of railroad-station coffee to 
the sightseers who go up thither as they go 
to any other panorama ; 


Oover- 


old eggshells and 
sardine-boxes occupy among the ferns the 
abandoned nests of the partridges; and 
trees, that for centuries have braved the . 
lightning and the storm, suffer in silent 
shame the indignity of holding up to 
public view the hardly poetical inscrip- 
tion: “To the tower, ten cents.” 

But returning from this digression, and 
retracing our footsteps from the bluffs, 
iet us descend the mountain through a 
vast and precipitous gorge on the south- 
ern side, and two or three miles from the 
Hopper. Who is this that we run upon 
as we are half way across the mountain 
pasture? <A female figure, seated ona 
tussock of grass. Her long gray hair 
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escapes from a tangled knot of Psyche, 
but from which all youthful grace has 
sadly fled. Her eyes are fastened ona 
tightly wound scroll of paper, which, if 
unrolled, would extend for many feet. 
Her lips are moving ; her whole attitude 
is one of profound attention. As we 
approach, she raises her eyes from the 
strange manuscript, and we see by the 
unnatural gleam in them that reason has 
lost its throne. This is the crazy poetess 
of the mountain. Day after day, she 
wanders over the fields, and through the 
woods, writing weird verses, that some- 
times contain a line of distorted beauty, 
always in a minor key, always pathetic. 
It is the old story of a young girl’s inno 
cence betrayed, followed by a woman’s 
life of sorrow. At our approach she has 
hastily wrapped up her tragic verses, and 
with a suppressed cry has fled across the 
pasture and disappeared in the forest. 

Presently, our attention is arrested by 
another figure, this time that of a middle- 
aged man. Heis lying ona bed of moss, 
on his back, with his eyes fixed upon the 
sky. He responds pleasantly to our 
greeting, but the child-like, too-easily 
smiling countenance betrays feebleness 
of mind. What is there about this moun- 
tain that attracts these poor creatures? 
Does its restful majesty “minister to a 
mind diseased?”’ ‘This man is from the 
Adams side, and through the summer days 
he goes, I am told, wandering over all the 
glades, and by all the rushing streams of 
Greylock. 

Still another man comes into view 
before we begin the steep descent. This 
time there is no lack of intellect. Yan- 
kee shrewdness is written in every wrinkle 
of the bronzed old face. He carries a 
little box in one hand, a staff in the other, 
and he goes cautiously along, peering into 
the heart of every flower he meets. Is 
he a botanist? No, he is a bee-hunter. 
In his box he has already two or three 
bees that he has caught. Now he sees 
another. How gently he approaches it! 
““Come here, my little feller,’ he says in 
gentle tones, as if speaking to a baby. 
He takes the buzzing insect up in his 
great hands as tenderly as a mother, and 
holds it out towards us. “Isn’t he a 
nice little feller? Jest hear him sing!” 


“ But won't he sting you?” “Sting! 
what, him? Lord bless you, sir, they won’t 
none on ’em sting me. ‘They knows 
who’s their friends, now, I tell ye!” — 
and having now enough for his purpose, 
he lets one escape, and marking well the 
direction of his flight, the old bee-hunter 
strikes off in a bee-line for the bee-tree, 
where, in spite of his protestations of 
friendship, he hopes to find good store of 
honey which he may rifle from his little 
friends. 

Plunging now downward to the south, 
we half run, half slide, and almost drop 
or roll to the bottom of the yawning 
chasm known as the “ Heart of Grey- 
lock.”” Looking back, we wonder how 
we ever got down that thousand feet of 
crumbling slate and sliding earth without 
broken bones. The next thought is one 
of surprise and delight at the unexpected 
beauty of the scene. From near the dis- 
tant summit of the gorge drops a snow- 
white cascade, broken in two or three 
places against a projecting shelf of mica 
schist, veiling the nodding ferns along its 
fall in clouds of spray, whirling about in 
countless foaming pools, where instinct 
swears, and experience makes affidavit, 
that gleaming trout lie hid, and filling the 
whole glen with the music of its song. 
To right and left of this cascade, two 
others from opposite sides of the ravine 
plunge down into the same brook below, 
swelling the volume of its waters and add- 
ing greatly to the unique charm of the 
picture. 

Following down this stream more rap- 
idly than we should if we had our fishing- 
tackle with us, we emerge at last upon a 
road-wood that brings us easily to the 
main highway, a few miles below South 
Williams town. Before leaving the forest, 
however, we pass the humble dwelling of 
one of the mountain farmers, a typical 
New England backwoods-man.  Crab- 
bed in body and crabbed in mind, yet 
with a kindly touch of hospitality that 
induces him to fetch us a tin dipper of 
delicious milk fror: some cool recess, 
rudely apologizing for the rudeness of the 
vessel by the absence of what he calls his 
“old woman.” He lives here a life of 
contentment, controlled and tempered by 
philosophy. ‘Some folks,” he remarks, 
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“ef they sees others a ridin’ in kerridges, 
envies ’em, but I allus says to myself, 
we’d all die ef they want no one to raise 
the taters. City folks’ fashions is curis,”’ 
he adds, “but I think clo’es oughter be 
reg’lated accordin’ to what yer doin’ an’ 
how much money you hav’ got”’; and fi- 
nally, by way of explaining his first rather 
brusque response to our “good after- 
noon,” he says: “It don’t do to be too 
friendly too sudden. Young men has to 
be kep’ under. ‘They will impose on ye 
unless you give ’em back ez good ez you 
git.” 

“What is that noise,” we inquire, as 
we leave him, “that we have been hear- 
ing for the last hour or two? It sounded 
like some one chopping wood.” 

“Oh,” replies our friend, impatiently 
ejecting a stream of tobacco juice, and 
apologetically covering it with his foot, 
« that’s them darned French-Canuck coal- 
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burners. It won’t be such a deuced long 
time afore they'll have the whole moun- 
tain scraped off bare. ‘That ’ere brook 
ain’t more’n half as big as it used to be, 
now. Ef I had my way, they shouldn’t 
cut down another tree, not a darned 
one ;” and he retires to his hut with an 
indignant growl. 

But now the brook is dark in the 
shadows of the trees, and has changed its 
bright morning song for the melancholy 
lullaby of evening. One brightest star 
has asserted itself in the western sky. A 
distant whippoorwill begins his desolate 
call, and frogs reply from distant sedgy 
pools. High above our heads a small 
speck in the sky grows gradually defined 
in outline, as one of the few bald eagles 
left to Massachusetts sinks slowly down on 
balanced wings to his rocky nest, and 

“ Darkness settles wide and still 
On the lone wood and mighty hill.” 
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STORY OF A WALL-FLOWER. 


By Dorothy Prescott. 






pe ee would never have 
Z occurred to any 
one on seeing 
Margaret Parke 
for the first time, 
that she was born 
to be a wall-flower, 
—plainness, or at 
best insignificance of person, being de- 
manded by the popular mind as an attri- 
bute necessary to acting in that capacity, 
whereas Margaret was five feet, eight 
inches in height, with a straight, swaying 
figure like a young birch tree, a head well 
set back upon her shoulders, as if the 
better to carry her masses of fair hair, an 
oval face, a straight nose, blue eyes so 
deeply set, and so shaded by long, dark 
eyelashes, that they would have looked 
dark too, but for the sparkles of colored 
light that came from them, an apple- 
blossom skin, and thirty-two sound teeth 
behind her ripe, red lips. With all these 
disqualifications for the part, it was a 
wonder that she should ever have thought 
of playing it; and to do her justice, she 
never did,—but some have “ greatness 
thrust upon them.” 

Margare.’s father, too, was a man of 
some consequence, having a reputation 
great in degree, though limited in extent. 
He was hardly known out of medical cir- 
cles, but within them every one had heard 
of Dr. Parke of Royalston. His great 
work on “ Tissues,’ which afterwards es- 
tablished his fame on a secure basis, lay 
tucked away in manuscript, with all its 
illustrations, for want of funds to ‘publish 
it; but even then there were rooms in 
every hospital in Europe’ into which a 
king could hardly have gained admittance, 
where Dr. Parke might have walked in 
at his pleasure. So brilliant had been 
“Sandy” Parke’s career at college, and 
in the Medical School, that his classmates 
had believed him capable of anything ; 
and when he married Margaret’s mother, 
a beauty in a quiet way, both young 
people, though neither had any money, 
were thought to have done excellently 
well for themselves. Alas! they were 
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too young. Dr. Parke’s marriage spoiled 
his chances of going abroad to com- 
plete his medical education. When he 
launched on his profession, it was found 
that many men were his superiors in the 
art of getting a lucrative practice in a 
large city; and, at last, he was glad to 
settle down in a country town, where he 
had a forty-mile circuit, moderate gains, 
and still more moderate expenses. His 
passion was study, which he pursued un- 
remittingly, though time was brief and 
subjects were scanty. 

Mrs. Parke was a devoted wife and 
mother, who thought her husband the 
greatest of men, and pitied the world for 
not recognizing the fact. She managed 
his affairs wisely, and they lived very com- 
fortably and cheaply in the pleasant semi- 
rural town. Could the children have 
remained babies forever, Mrs. Parke’s 
wishes would never have strayed beyond 
the limits of her house and garden ; but as 
they grew older, and so fast! ambition 
began to stir in her heart. It was the 
great trial of her life that with all her 
economy, they could not find it prudent 
to send the two oldest boys to Harvard, 
but must content themselves with Wil- 
liams College. She bore it well; but 
when Margaret bloomed into loveliness 
that struck the eyes of others than her 
partial parents, she felt that here she must 
make aa effort. Margaret should go 
down to Boston to see and be seen in her 
own old set, or what remained of it. Mrs. 
Parke was an orphan, with no very near 
relations, but her connections were excel- 
lent, and her own first cousin, Mrs. Robert 
Manton, might have been a most valuable 
one had things been a little different. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Manton, being early 
left a widow, with a neat little property 
and no children, and having to find some 
occupation for herself, had chosen the 
profession of an invalid, which she pur- 
sued with exclusive devotion. She had 
long ceased to follow the active side of it 
— that of endeavoring to do anything to 
regain her health; having exhausted the 
resources of every physician of reputation 
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in the New England and Middle States, 
among them Dr. Parke, who like the 
others did not understand her case, and 
indeed had never been able to see that 
she had any. She had now passed into 
the passive stage, trying only to avoid 
anything that mfght do her harm. She 
never went to Royalston, as there was far 
too much noise in the house there to suit 
her, but she felt kindly toward her 
cousin’s family, and when she was able 
would send them pretty presents at 
Christmas. More often she would simply 
order a box of confectionery to be sent 
them, which they ate up as fast as pos- 
sible, Dr. Parke being inclined to growl 
when he saw it about. 

Cousin Susan had rather dropped out 
of society, though the little she did keep 
up was of a very select order; and Mrs. 
Parke knew better than to expect her to 
take any trouble to introduce Margaret 
into it. The bare idea of having a young 
girl on her hands to take about would 
have sent her out of her senses. But she 
lived in her own very good house on West 
Cedar Street, and though she had let 
most of it to a physician, reserving rooms 
for herself and her maid, surely there was 
some little nook into which she could 
squeeze Margaret, if the girl, who had a 
pretty talent for drawing, could be sent to 
Boston to take a quarter at the Art School. 
Mrs. Manton assented, because refusing 
and excusing were too much trouble. 
Mrs. Parke had also written to an old 
school friend, now Mrs. David Under- 
wood ; a widow too, but still better en- 
dowed, who had kept up with the world, 
and went out and entertained freely ; the 
more because her son, Ralph Underwood, 
a rising young stockbroker, was a distin- 
guished member of the younger Boston 
society. Mrs. Underwood had visited the 
Parkes in her early widowhood, when 
Ralph was a little boy, and Margaret a 
baby, and had been most hospitably en- 
tertained. Of course she would be only 
too glad to do all she could to show her 
friend’s pretty daughter the world, and 
show her to it. 

Now, if Mrs. Parkes had sent Margaret 
down to Boston a year sooner or a year 
later, things would doubtless have taken 
quite another turn, and this history could 


never have been written. 


3ut the year 
before she was still feeding her family on 
stews and boiled rice, to lay up the money 


for Margaret’s expenses, and working 
early and late to get up an outfit for her; 
which objects she achieved by the autumn 
of 188-. What baleful conjunction of 
ptanets was then occurring to make Mrs. 
Underwood mutter, as she read the letter, 
that she wished Mary Pickering had 
chosen any other time to fasten her girl 
upon them, while Ralph growled across 
the breakfast table under his breath, “ At 
any rate, don’t ask her to stay with us,” 
must be left for the future to disclose. 
Mrs. Underwood eagerly promised any- 
thing and everything her son chose to 
ask, and as he sauntered out of the house 
leaving his breakfast untouched, and she 
watched anxiously after him from the 
window, the important letter dropped un- 
heeded from her hand, and out of her 
mind. 

Margaret came down in due season, 
bright and expectant. Cousin Susan was 
rather taken aback at the girl’s beauty, 
partly frightened at the responsibilities it 
involved, partly relieved by the thought 
that it would make Mrs. Underwood the 
more willing to assume them all. Mar- 
garet went to the Art School, and got on 
very well with her drawing. She was 
much admired by the other girls, who 
were never weary of sketching her. They 
were nice girls, though they did not move 
in the sphere of society in which they 
seemed to take for granted that Margaret 
must achieve a distinguished success ; and 
even though she was modest in her dis- 
claimers, she could not help feeling that 
she might have what they called “a good 
time ” under Mrs. Underwood’s auspices. 

Mrs. Underwood for more than a week 
gave no sign of life; then made a very 
short, very formal call, apologizing for her 
tardiness by reason of her numerous en- 
gagements, and proffering no further civili- 
ties: and when Margaret, ina day or two, 
returned the call, she found Mrs. Under- 
wood “very much engaged.” 3ut in 
another day or two there came a note 
from her, asking Margaret to a small and 
early dance at her house, and a card for 
a set of Germans at Papanti’s Hall, of 
which she was one of the lady patron- 
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esses, and which Cousin Susan knew to be 
the set of the season. In her note she 
rather curtly stated that she had settled 
the matter of Margaret’s subscription to 
the latter affairs, and that she would call 
and take her to the first, which was to 
come off three days after her own dance. 
Margaret was pleased, but a little fright- 
ened ; there was something not very en- 
couraging in the manner of Mrs. Under- 
wood’s note ; though perhaps it was silly 
to mind that when the matter was so sat- 
isfactory, — only she did hate to go to her 
first dance alone. She longed even for 
Cousin Susan’s chaperonage, though she 
knew her longings were vain; Mrs. Man- 
ton never went out in the evening under 
any circumstances, and told Margaret that 
there was no need of a chaperon at so 
small an affair at the house of an intimate 
friend, and that she should have that 
especially desirable cab and cabman that 
she honored with her own custom when- 
ever she could make up her mind to leave 
the house. It would, of course, be charged 
on her bill; after which piece of munifi- 
cence she washed her hands of the whole 
affair. 

Margaret set out alone. ‘It was a for- 
midable ordeal for her to get herself into 
the house and up the staircase, and glad 
was she when she was safely landed in the 
dressing-room, though there was not a 
soul there whom she knew. Her dress 
was a pink silk that had been a part of 
her mother’s trousseau; a good gown, 
though not at all the shade people were 
wearing now; but Mrs. Parke had made 
it over very carefully, and veiled it with 
white muslin. It had looked very nice to 
Margaret till it came in contact with the 
other girls’ dresses. She hoped they 
would not look at it depreciatingly ; and 
they did not, — they never looked at it at 
all, or at her either. She stood in the 
midst of the gayly greeting groups, less 
noticed than if she were a piece of furni- 
ture, on which at least a wrap or two 
might have been thrown. She found it 
easy enough, however, to get downstairs 
and into the reception-room, in the stream, 
and up to Mrs. Underwood, who looked 
worried and anxious, said she was glad to 
see her, and it was a very cold evening ; 
and then, as the waiting crowd pushed 


Margaret on, she could hear the hostess 
tell the next comer that she was glad to 
see him, and that it was a very warm 
evening. Margaret was softly but irresis- 
tibly urged on toward the door of the 
larger room where the dancing was to be ; 
but that she had not the courage to enter 
alone, and coming across a single chair 
just at the entrance, she sat down in it 
and sat on for two hours without stirring. 
‘The men were bustling about to ask the 
girls who had already the most engage- 
ments ; the girls were some of them look- 
ing out for possible partners, some on the 
watch for the men by whom they most 
wished to be asked to dance ; but no one 
asked Margaret. ‘The music struck up, 
and still she sat on unheeded. 

The loneliness of one in a crowd has 
often been dwelt upon, as greater than 
that of the wanderer in the desert; but 
all pictures of isolation are feeble com- 
pared to that of a solitary girl in a ball- 
room. Margaret’s seat was in such a 
conspicuous position that it seemed as if 
all the couples who crushed past her in 
and out of the ballroom must take in the 
whole fact of her being neglected. There 
were a few older ladies in the room, but 
these sat together in another part of it, 
and talked among themselves without 
paying any heed to her. 

At first she hardly took the situation in, 
in all its significance ; but as dance after 
dance began and ended, she began to feel 
puzzled and frightened. Did the Under- 
woods mean to be rude to her, or was this 
the way people in society always behaved, 
and ought she to have known it all along? 
Ought she to feel more indignant with 
them, or ashamed of herself? If she 
could only know what the proper senti- 
ment for the occasion might be, it would 
be some relief to feel miserable in the 
proper, way. Miserable her condition 
must be, since she was the only girl in it. 

At last Mrs. Underwood brought up 
her son and introduced him. He was a 
tall, dark, well-grown young fellow, who 
might have been handsome but for a look 
of gloomy sulkiness which made his face 
repulsive. He muttered something in- 
distinguishable and held out his arm, and 
Margaret, understanding it as an invita- 
tion to dance, mechanically rose, and 
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allowed herself to be conducted to the 
ballroom. She made one or two remarks 
to which he never replied, and after push- 
ing her once or twice round the room in as 
perfunctory a manner as if he were mov- 
ing a table, watching the door over her 
head, meanwhile, with an attention which 
made him perpetually lose the step, he 
suddenly dropped her a little way from 
her former seat, on which she was glad to 
take refuge. She thought she must have 
made a worse figure on the floor than 
sitting down, and then a terrible fear 
rushed over her like a cold chill. Was 
there something very much amiss with 
her appearance? Had anything very 
shocking happened to her gown? She 
looked at it furtively ; but just then the 
bustle of a late arrival diverted her 
thoughts a little, as a short, plump, black- 
eyed girl came laughing in, followed by a 
quiet, middle-aged lady, and a rather 
bashful-looking young man. Margaret 
thought her only rather pretty, not know- 
ing that she was Miss Kitty Perkins, the 
beauty of Boston for the past two seasons ; 
however, she did observe that she had 
the most gorgeous gown, the biggest nose- 
gay, and the highest spirits ‘in the room. 
She hastened up to Mrs. Underwood, 
with an effusive greeting, which that lady 
seemed trying, not quite successfully, to 
return in kind. Half of the girls in the 
room, and most of the men, gathered round 
her, in a moment; and a confused rattle 
of lively small talk arose, of which Marga- 
ret could make out nothing. She noticed, 
however, that the other girls, many of 
them momentarily deserted, appeared to 
regard the sensation with something of a 
disparaging air, and she heard one of them 
say that it was a little too bad, even for 
Kitty Perkins. What “it” might be re- 
mained a mystery, but there was no doubt 
that it contributed amazingly to the success 
of Mrs. Underwood’s dance, which went 
on, Margaret thought, with redoubled zest 
for all but herself; nor, indeed, did Ralph 
Underwood appear enlivened, for she 
caught a glimpse of him across the room, 
sulkier than ever. To her surprise, as he 
looked her way, a sort of satisfaction, it 
could not be called pleasure, suddenly 
dawned on his face. Surely she could 
never be the cause! And then for the 
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first time she perceived that some one 
was standing behind her; and, as one is 
apt to do in such a consciousness, she 
turned sharply and suddenly around, the 
confusion which came too late to check 
her movement coloring her face. It was 
a yelief to find that it was a very insignifi- 
cant person on whom her glance fell, a 
small, plain man of indefinite age, who 
looked, as the girls phrase it, “‘ common.” 
He was dressed like the other men, but 
his clothes had not the set of theirs, and 
he had the air, if not in actual ill-health, 
of being in poor condition. In that one 
glance her eyes met his, which sent back 
a look, not of recognition, but of response. 
There was nothing which she could notice 
as an assumption of familiarity, but if any 
one else had seen it they might have 
thought that she had been speaking to 
him. Of course, she could do nothing 
but turn as quickly back; but she was 
conscious that he still kept his place, and 
somehow it seemed a kind of protection 
to have him there. He stood near, but 
not obtrusively so ; a little to one side, in 
just such a position that she could have 
spoken to him without moving, and they 
might have been thought to be looking on 
together, too much at their ease to talk. 
When people paired off for supper and 
nobody came for her, he waited till every 
one else had left the room, so that he might 
have been thought her escort. He then 
disappeared ; but ina moment Margaret 
was amazed by the entrance of a magnifi- 
cent colored waiter, who offered her a 
choice of refreshments with the finest 
manners of his race. His subordinates 
rushed upon each others’ heels with all 
the delicacies she wished, and more that 
she had never heard of, and their chief 
came again to see that she was properly 
served. Nota young woman at the ball 
had so good a supper as Margaret; but 
that is the portion of the entertainment 
for which young women care the least. 
Just before the crowd surged back from 
the supper-room, her protector, as she 
could not help calling him to herself, had 
slipped back into his old place, so _natur- 
ally that he might have been there all the 
time during the supper, whose remains 
the waiters were now carrying off with as 
much deference as they had brought it. 
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Margaret wondered how a person who 
looked, somehow, so out of his sphere, 
could act as if he were so perfectly in it. 
Very few people seemed to know him, 
and though when one or two.of the men 
spoke to him, it was with an air of being 
well acquainted, he seemed rather to dis- 
courage their advances, and Margaret was 
glad, for she dreaded his being drawn 
away from her neighborhood. While she 
was puzzling over the question as to 
whether he were a_ poor relation, or 
Ralph’s old tutor, the wished-for, yet 
dreaded hour of her release sounded, — 
dreaded, for how to say her good-by and 
get out of the room? But somehow the 
unknown was close behind her, and one 
or two of a party who were going at the 
same time were speaking to him, so she 
might have been of, as well as in the 
group. Mrs. Underwood looked worried 
and tired and had hardly a word for her, 
but seemed to have something to say to 
her companion of a confidential nature, 
by which, however, he would not allow 
himself to be detained, but excused him- 
self in a few murmured words, which 


seemed to satisfy his hostess, and passed 
on, still close behind Margaret, to the 
door, where they came full against Ralph 
Underwood, who barely aimed Mar- 
garet’s bow, but exclaimed, “ What, Al, 


going? Oh, come now, don’t go.” 

“Al” said something in a low voice, as 
inexpressive as the rest of him, of which 
Margaret could only distinguish the words 
“coming back,” and followed her on, 
waiting till she came down the stairs and 
out of the house. He did not offer to 
put her into the carriage, but somehow it 
was done without any exertion on her 
part, and as she drove off, she saw him on 
the steps looking after her. 

Margaret had a fine spirit of her own, 
and could have borne the downfall of her 
illusions and hopes as well as_ ninety-nine 
young women out of a hundred. She 
could even, when her distresses were 
well over, have laughed at them herself, 
and turned over the leaf in hopes of a 
better. But what was she to write home 
about it? how satisfy her father, mother, 
and Winnie, eager for news of her? how 
bear their disappointment? There lay 
the sting. “If it were not for them,” she 
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thought, “I should not mind so very 
much.” She was strictly truthful, both 
by nature and education, and though she 
did feel that if ever a few white lies were 
justifiable, they would be here, she dis- 
missed the notion as foolish, as well as 
wicked, and lay awake most of the night, 
trying to diplomatically word a letter 
which should keep to the facts and 
still give a cheerful impression. ‘ Mrs. 
Underwood’s dance was very pretty,’’ she 
said, and she described the decorations 
and dresses. She had “rather a quiet 
time’”’ herself, not knowing many people, 
and did not dance more than “once or 
twice.”’ Here was a long pause, until she 
decided that “once or twice” might 
literally stand for one as well as more. 
She did not see much of Mrs. Underwood 
or Ralph, as they were busy receiving, but 
“some of the men* were very kind.” 
Here again conscience pricked her; but 
to say one man would sound so pointed 
and particular — it would draw attention 
and perhaps inquiry which she could but 
ill sustain ; and then luckily the devotion 
of the black waiters darted into her mind, 
and she went off peacefully to sleep, her 
difficulties conquered for the present, and 
a feeling of gratitude toward the unknown 
warm at her heart. Of course “a man 
like that’’ could only have acted out 
of pure good nature, and couldn’t have 
expected that she should dream of its 
being anything else. She wished she 
could have thanked him for it. 

The lesser trial of having to tell Cousin 
Susan about it was fortunately averted. 
Mrs. Manton never left her room the 
next day, and when Margaret saw her 
late the day after, the party was an old 
story, and Margaret could say carelessly 
that it had been rather slow, and her 
hosts not particularly attentive, without 
exciting too much comment. Cousin 
Susan said it was a pity, but that it would 
be better at the next, as she would know 
a few people to start with. Margaret did 
not feel so sure of that, and wished she 
could stay’away ; but she had no excuse 
to give without telling more of the truth 
than she could bring herself to do; and 
then, she reasoned, things might be 
different next time. Mrs. Underwood 
might have more time or inclination to 
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attend to her, when she was not occupied 
with her other guests; and there were 
other matrons, some of whom might be 
good-natured, — perhaps some of the men 
might notice her at a second view, and 
ask her to dance ; at any rate, she thought, 
it could not well be worse than the first. 
She wished she had another gown to wear 
than that pink silk, which might be 
unlucky, but the white muslin prepared 
as an alternative was by no means smart 
enough. So she put on the gown of 
Monday, trying to improve it in various 
little ways, and waited with something 
that might be called heroism. 

Mrs. Underwood called at the ap- 
pointed hour. She bade Margaret good 
evening, and asked if she minded tak- 
ing a front seat, as she was going to take 
up Mrs. Thorndike Freeman? and that, 
and Margaret’s acQuiescence, was about 
all that passed between them till the 
carriage stopped, and a _ faded-looking 
though rather youngish woman, plain, but 
with an air of some distinction, got in, 
and acknowledged her introduction to 
Margaret with a few muttered indistin- 
guishable words. 

“Dear Katherine, I amso glad!” said 
Mrs. Underwood ; “I thought you would 
certainly have some girl to take, and I 
should have to go alone.” 

“T’m not quite such a fool, thank you,” 
said Mrs. Freeman, in a quick little 
incisive voice that somehow brought her 
words out; “I told them I’d_ be a 
patroness, if I need have no trouble, and 
no responsibilities ; but you needn’t ex- 
pect to see me with a girl on my hands.” 

“QOh, but any girl with you would be 
sure to take.” 

“You can never tell—unless a girl 
happens to hit, or her people are willing 
to entertain handsomely, you can’t do 
much for her. <A girl may be pretty 
enough, and nice enough, and_ have good 
connections, too, and she may fall per- 
fectly flat. I had such a horrid time last 
winter with Nina Turner; I couldn’t well 
refuse them. Well, thank H&aven, she’s 
going 77, this winter ;— going to set up 
a camera and take to photography.”’ 

“JT wish more of them would go in,” 
said Mrs. Underwood with a_ groan. 
“Here has Bella Manning accepted, if 
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you will believe it. I should think she 
had had enough of sitting out the German. 
Well —I shan’t trouble myself about her 
this winter. She ought to go in and be 
done with it.” 

“The mistake was in her ever coming 
out,”’ said Mrs. Freeman, with a laugh at 
her own wit. 

“It is a mistake a good many of them 
have made this year. Did you ever see 
a plainer set of debutantes? ” 

‘“‘ Never, really ; it seems to have given 
Mabel Tufts courage to hold on another 
year. I hear she’s coming.” 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Underwood scorn- 
fully. “It’s too absurd. Why, her own 
nephews are out in society! They go 
about asking the other fellows ‘ Have you 
met my aunt?’ Ned Winship has made a 
song with those words for a chorus, and 
the boys all sing it. And yet, Mabel is 
very pretty still—I wonder no one has 
married her.”’ 

“Mabel Tufts was never the kind of 
girl men care to marry.” 

Margaret wondered in her own mind at 
the sort of girl Mr. Thorndike Freeman 
had cared to marry. She tried to keep 
her courage up, but it grew weaker as she 
followed the other ladies upstairs and 
took off her wraps and pulled on her 
gloves as fast as she could, while Mrs. 
Underwood stood impatiently waiting, and 
Mrs. Freeman looked Margaret over, 
beginning with her feet and working 
upward. 

“Have you a partner engaged, Miss 
Parke?” asked Mrs. Underwood sud- 
denly. 

“ No’’— faltered Margaret, unable to 
add anything to the bare fact. 

“Tam afraid you won’t get one then, 
there are so many more girls than men.”’ 

The “so many more ” turned out, in 
fact, to be two or three, but Margaret had 
no hope. She felt that whoever got a 
partner, it would not be she. ‘The 
dancers paired off, the seats were drawn, 
the music began, and she found herself 
sitting by Mrs. Underwood on the back 
row of raised benches, with a quarter 
view of that lady’s face as she chatted 
with Mrs. Thorndike Freeman on the 
other side. ‘There were only two other 
girls, as far as Margaret could make out, 
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among the chaperons. Some of the latter 
were young enough, no doubt, but their 
dress and careless easy manner marked 
the difference. A pretty, thin, very fash- 
ionable-looking elderly young lady sat 
near Margaret ;— perhaps the luckless 
Mabel Tufts; but she seemed to know 
plenty of people, and was _ perpetually 
being taken out for turns. She laughed 
and talked freely, as if defying her posi- 
tion, and Margaret wished she could 
carry it off so well, little guessing how 
fiercely the other was envying her for the 
simplicity that might not know how bad 
her plight was, and the youth that had 
still such boundless possibilities in store. 
Another small, pale girl in a dark silk sat 
far back, and perhaps had only come to 
look on, — too barefaced a pretence for 
Margaret in her terribly obtrusive pink 
gown. She could not even summon res- 
olution to refuse young Underwood when 
he asked her for a turn, though she 
wished she had after he had deposited 
her in her chair again and stalked off 
with the air of one who has done his 
duty. 

The griefs of a young woman who has 
no partner for the German, though per- 
haps not so lasting as those of one who 
lacks bread and shelter, are worse while 
they do last, for there may be no shame 
in lacking bread, and one can, and gen- 
erally does, take to begging before starv- 
ing. As the giraffe is popularly supposed 
to suffer exceptionally from sore throat, 
owing to the length of that portion of his 
frame, so did Margaret, as she sat through 
one figure, and then through another, feel 
her torture through every nerve of her 
five feet, eight inches. What would she 
not have given to be smaller, perhaps 
even plainer,—somehow less conspic- 
uous. Man after man strolled past her, 
and lounged in front of her, chatting and 
laughing with Mrs. ‘Thorndike Freeman ; 
but it was not possible they could help 
seeing her, however they might ignore 
her. 

“ Le jour sera dur, mais il se passera.” 

Margaret could have looked forward to 
all this being over at last, and to night, 
and darkness, and bed for relief; but — 
here rose again the spectre — what could 
she write home about it? She could not 





devise another evasive letter; she must 
tell the whole truth, and had better have 
done so at first — for of course she should 
never, never come to one of these things 
again. ‘The hands of the great clock 
crept slowly on; would they never hurry 
to midnight before the big ball in her 
throat swelled to choking, and her quiver- 
ing, burning, throbbing pulses drove her 
to do something, she could not tell what, 
to get away and out of it all? 

The second figure was over, and she 
looked across the great hall, wondering if 
she could not truthfully plead a headache, 
and go to the cloak-room. But how was 
she to get there? and what could she do 
there alone? She would have died on the 
spot rather than make any appeal to Mrs. 
Underwood. No, she must go through 
with it; and then as she looked again, a 
great sudden sense Of relief came over 
her, for she saw in the doorway the 
slouching figure of her friend of Monday. 
He did not look at her, and she doubted 
if he saw her; but it was something to 
have him in the room. In a moment 
more, however, she saw him speak to 
Ralph Underwood ; and then the latter 
came up to her and asked if he might 
present a friend of his, and at her acqui- 
escence, moved away and came up again 
with ‘Miss Parke, let me introduce Mr. 
Smith.” 

“Tam very sorry to say I don’t dance,” 
Mr. Smith began, “ but I hear that there 
are more ladies here than men to-night ; 
so perhaps if you have not a partner 
already, you won't mind doing me the 
favor of sitting it out with me.” 

Margaret hardly knew what he meant, 
but she would have accepted, had he 
asked her to dance a pas de deux with 
him in the middle of the hall. She took 
his arm and they walked far down to a 
place at the very end of the long line of 
chairs ; but it did not matter; it was in 
‘the crowd. 

Mr. Smith did not say much at first ; 
he hung her opera cloak over the back of 
her chair carefully, so that she could draw 
it up if she needed it, and somehow the 
way he did so made her feel quite at 
home with him, and as if she had known 
him for a long time; even though she 
perceived now that she had the oppor- 
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tunity to look more closely at him, that 
he was by no means so old as she had at 
first taken him to be. His hair was thin, 
and there were one or two deeply marked 
lines on his face, but there was something 
about his figure and motions that gave an 
impression of youthfulness. Without 
knowing his‘ age, you would have said 
that he looked old for it. He was rather 
undersized than small, having none of 
the trim compactness that we associate 
with the latter word, and his face had the 
dull, thick sodden skin that indicates un- 
healthy influences in childhood. 

“That was a pleasant party at Mrs. 
Underwood’s the other evening,” he be- 
gan, at last. 

“Was it?” said Margaret, “I never 
was at a party before—I mean a party 
like that.” 

“And I have been to very few; parties 
are not much in my line, and when I do 
go lam generally satisfied with looking 
on; but I like that very well, sometimes.” 

“‘ Perhaps,” said Margaret ingenuously, 
“if I had gone only to look on, I should 
have thought it pleasant too; but I did 
not suppose one went to a party for 
that.” ; 

“You do not know many people in 
Boston?” 

“Oh, no! I live in the country —at 
Royalston., I don’t know any one here 
but Mrs. Underwood; but I thought — 
mamma said, that she would probably 
introduce me to some of her friends ; but 
she didn’t— not to one. Don’t people 
do so now?” 

“Well, it depends on circumstances. 
I certainly think she might have; but 
then she has so much to think about, you 
know.” 

“I suppose I was foolish to expect 
anything different, but I had read about 
parties, and I thought —I was very silly 
—but I thought I didn’t look so very 
badly. I thought I should dance a little 
— that everybody did. Perhaps my gown 
doesn’t look right. ° Mamma made it, and 
took a great deal of pains with it, Of 
course, it isn’t so new or nice as the 
others here, but I can’t see that it looks 
so very different ; do you?” 

“Tt looks very nice to me,” said Mr. 
Smith smiling. He had a_ pleasant, 
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rather melancholy smile, which gave his 
face the sole physical attraction it pos- 
sessed, and would have given it more, if 
he had had better teeth. “It looks very 
nice to me, and as you are my partner, I 
am the one you should wish most to 
please.” 

‘“Oh, thank you! it was so kind in you 
to ask me. I can tell them when I write 
home that I had a partner at any rate; 
and you can tell me who some of the 
others are.”’ 

“T am afraid not many,” said Mr. 
Smith, “I go out but very little. I only 
went to the Underwoods because Ralph 
is an old friend of mine, and I came here 
because—” He checked himself sud- 
denly. 

“TI am sorry, since he is your friend, 
but I must say that I do think him very 
disagreeable. I did not know a man 
could be so unpleasant. I had rather he 
had not danced with me at all, than to do 
it in that terribly dreary way, as if he were 
doing it because he had to.” 

“You mustn’t be hard on poor Ralph. 
He’s a very good fellow, really, but he’s 


almost beside himself just now. The 
very day of their dance, Kitty Per- 
kins’s engagement came out. She had 


been keeping him hanging on for more 
than a year, and at one time he really 
thought she was going to have him; and 
not only that, but she and Frank Thomas 
actually came to his party, and they are 
here to-night. Ralph acts as if he had 
lost his senses, and his mother is almost 
wild about him. Why, after their dance, 
I was up all the rest of the night with 
him. He can’t make any fight about it, 
and i think it would be better if he were 
to go away ; but he won’t — he just hangs 
about wherever she is to be seen. We all 
do all we can to get him to pluck up some 
spirit, but it’s no go — yet.” 

“IT am very sorry for him,’ said Mar- 
garet, with all a girl’s interest in a love 
story ; and she cast an awestruck glance 
toward the spot where Miss Perkins was 
keeping half a dozen young men in con- 
versation ; “ but he need not make every- 
one else so uncomfortable on account of 
it — need he?” 

“ He needn’t make himself so uncom- 
fortable, you might say, for a girl who 
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could treat him in that way; but it 
doesn’t do to tell a man that. It doesn’t 
seem to me that I should give up every- 
thing in the way he is doing; but then I 
was never in his place; of course, things 
are different for Ralph and me.” 

“Yes, 1am sure you are different. I 
don’t believe you would ever have made 
one girl feel so badly in your own mother’s 
house, because another hadn’t treated you 
well.” 

‘“‘T have had such a different experience 
of life; that was what Imeant. It made 
me sympathize with you when you felt a 
little strange ; though of course, it was 
only a mere accident that things happened 
so with you. Now, I was never brought 
up in society, and always feel a little out 
of place in it.” 

“JT don’t know much about society 
either ; we live very quietly at home, and 
when we do go out, why it is at home, 
you know, and that makes it different.” 

“T suppose youlive in a pretty place 
when you are at home?” 

“Qh, Royalston is lovely!” said 
Margaret eagerly; “there are beautiful 
walks and drives all round it, and the 
streets have wide grass borders, and great 
elms arching over them, and every house 
has a garden, and our garden is one of 
the prettiest there. The place was an 
old one when father bought it, and the 
flower beds have great thick box edges 
and they are so full of flowers ; and there 
is a long walk up to the front door, 
between lilac bushes as big as trees, some 
purple and some white ; and inside it is 
so pleasant, with rooms built on here and 
there, all in and out, and stairs up and 
down between them. Of course we are 
not rich at all, and things are very plain, 
but mamma has so much taste; and then 
there are all the old doors and windows, 
and the big fireplaces with carved mantel- 
pieces, and so much old panelling and 
queer little cupboards in the rooms— 
mamma says it is the kind of house that 
furnishes itself.” 

“TI see—it is a good thing to have 
such a home to care about. Now I was 
born in the ugliest village you can con- 
ceive of, in the southern part of Illinois ; 
dust all summer, and mud all winter, and 
in one of the ugliest houses in it ; and yet, 


do you know, I am fond of the place; it 
was home. We were very poor then — 
poorer than you can possibly conceive 
of— and I was very sickly when I was a 
boy, and had to stay in most of the time. 
I was fond of reading, though I hadn’t 
many books, but I never saw any society 
— what you would call society. When I 
was old enough to go to college, father 
had got along a little, and sent me to 
Harvard. I liked it there, and some of 
the fellows were very kind to me, 
especially Ralph Underwood, though you 
might not think it. I tried to learn what 
I could of their ways and customs, but it 
was rather late for me, and I never cared 
to goout much; and then—there were 
other reasons.” A faint flush rose on his 
sallow face and he paused. Margaret 
fancied he alluded to his poverty, and 
felt sorry for him. She hoped he was 
getting on in the world, though he did 
not look very well fitted to. By this time 
they were on a footing of easy com- 
radeship, such as two people of the same 
sex and on the same plane of thought 
sometimes fall into at their first meeting. 
It is not often that a young man and a 
girl of such very different antecedents 
slide so easily into it; but as Margaret 
said to herself, this was a peculiar case. 
He had told his little story with an 
apparent effort to be strictly truthful and 
put things in their proper position at the 
outset. ‘There could be no intentions on 
his part, or foolish consciousness or any 
reason for it on hers, and she asked him 
with undisguised interest, 

“Where do you live now,—in Illinois?” 

“Oh, no, not that part of it. Father 
and mother live in Chicago when they 
are at home. I am in Cambridge, just 
now, myself; it is a convenient place for 
my work;” and then as her eyes still 
looked inquiry, he went on, “ I am writing 
a book.” 

“Oh! and what is it about?” 

“The Albigenses— it is a historical 
monograph upon the Albigenses.” 

“That must be a very interesting sub- 
ject.” 

“It is interesting. It would be too 
long a story to tell you how I came to 
think of writing it, but I do enjoy it very 
much indeed. It’s the great pleasure of 
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my life. It isn’t that I have any ambition, 
you know,” he said in a disclaiming 
manner. “It’s not the kind of book that 


will sell well, or be very generally read, 
for I know I haven’t the power to make 
it as readable as it ought to be; but I 
hope it may be useful to other writers. 
I am making it as complete asI can. I 
have been out twice to Europe to look 
up authorities, and spent a long time in 
the south of France studying localities.”’ 

“Oh, have you? how delightful it must 
be! Father writes too,” with a little 
pride in her tone, “ but it’s all on medical 
subjects ; we don’t understand them, and 
he doesn’t care to have us. He hates 
women to dabble in medicine, and he 
says amateur physicians, anyhow, are no 
better than quacks.” 

Mr. Smith made no answer, and they 
sat silent, till Margaret, fancying that per- 
haps he did not like the conversation 
turned from his book, asked another 
question on the subject. She was a well- 
taught girl, fond of books, and accustomed 
to hear them talked over at home, and 
made an intelligent auditor. ‘The evening 
flew by rapidly for both of them, though 
their tete-a-tete was seldom disturbed. 
The man whosat on Margaret’s other side, 
after staring at her for a long time, asked 
to be introduced to her, and took her out 
once ; but it was not very satisfactory, for he 
had nothing to talk of but the season, and 
other parties of which she knew nothing. 
However, the figure brought a group of 
the ladies together fora moment in the 
middle of the hall; and asmiling girl who 
had been pretty before her face had taken 
on the tint of a beetroot, made some 
pleasant remark to Margaret on the 
excessive heat of the room, but was off 
and away before the answer. Margaret 
thought the room comfortably cool — but 
then she had been sitting still, while the 
other had hardly touched her chair since 


she came. Almost at the end of the 
evening too, it dawned upon good- 


natured, short-sighted, absent-minded 
Mrs. Willy Lowe, always put into every 
list of patronesses to keep the peace 
among them, that the pretty girl in pink 
did not seem to be dancing much; and 
she seized and dragged across the room, 
much as if by the hair of the head, the 
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only man she could lay hold of —a shy, 
awkward undergraduate, of whose little 
wits she quickly deprived him, by intro- 
ducing him as Warner, his real name 
being Warren. She addressed Margaret 
as Miss Parker; but she meant well, and 
Margaret was grateful, though they inter- 
rupted Mr. Smith in his account of the 
Roman Amphitheatre at Arles, and the 
“Lilies of Arles.” But it was well that 
she should have something to put into 
her letter home besides Mr. Smith — it 
would never do to have it entirely taken 
up with him. By the by, what was his 
other name? Mr. Smith sounded so 
unmeaning. She had heard Ralph 
Underwood call his friend “ Al,’’ which it 
would not do forher to use. It might be 
either Alfred or Albert, and with that 
proneness to imagine we have heard what 
we wish, it really seemed to her as if she 
had heard that his name was Albert: she 
would venture on it, and if she were 
mistaken it would be very easy to correct 
it afterwards ; and she wrote him down as 


“Mr. Albert Smith.”” His story she con- 


sidered as told in confidence and 
nobody’s affair but his own. 
Cousin Susan had never heard the 


name, but thought of course he must be 
one of the right Smiths, or he wouldn’t 
have been there; there were plenty of 
them, and this one, it seemed, had lived 
much abroad. She would ask Mrs. Under- 
wood when they next met; but this did 
not happen soon, and Cousin Susan never 
took any pains to expedite events— she 
was not able. The world did not make 
allowance for this habit of hers, but went 
on its determined course, and the very 
next day but one, as Margaret was lightly 
skimming with her quick country walk 
across the Public Garden on her way to 
the Art School, Mr. Smith, overtaking her 
with some difficulty, asked if he might not 
carry her portfolio? he was going that 
way. She did not know how she could, 
nor why she should, refuse, and they 


walked happily on together. People 
turned to look after them rather curi- 


ously, and Margaret thought it must be 
because she was so much taller than Mr. 
Smith ; and she wondered if he minded it. 
She should be very sorry if he did — she 
was sure she did not if he did not; and 
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she longed to tell him so, but of course 
that would never do; and then the little 
worry faded from her mind, her compan- 
ion had so much to say that was pleasant 
to hear. 

After that he joined her on her way 
more and more frequently. She did not 
think it could be improper. The Public 
Garden was free to everybody, and after 
all he didn’t come every day, and some- 
how the meetings always had an acciden- 
tal air, which seemed to put them out of 
her control. He could hardly call on her 
in the little sitting-room, where Cousin 
Susan was almost always lying on her sofa 
by the fire in a wrapper secure from the 
intrusion of any man but the reigning 
physician. Sometimes Mrs. Swain, below, 
asked Margaret to sit with her, but the 
Swain sitting-room was full of their own 
affairs, the children and servants running 
in and out by day, and Dr. Swain, when 
at home, resting there in the evening. 
Margaret felt herself in the way in both 
places and preferred her own chilly little 
bedroom. A man calling would have 
been a sad infliction, and had a most 
tiresome time of it himself. The winter 
was a warm and bright one, and it was far 
pleasanter to stroll along the walks when 
it was too early for the school. 

Their acquaintance during this time 
progressed rapidly in some respects, more 
slowly in others. ‘They knew each other’s 
opinions and views on a vast variety of 
subjects. On many of these they were in 
accordance, and when they differed, Mr. 
Smith usually brought her round to his 
point of view in a way which she enjoyed 
more than if she had seen it at first. 
Sometimes she brought him round to 
hers, and then she was proud and pleased 
indeed. He had told her all about his 
book, what he had done on it, what he 
did day by day, and what he projected. 
On her side Margaret told him a world 
about her own family,—their names, 
ages, characters, and occupations, — but 
on this head he was by no means so com- 
municative. She supposed the subject 
might be a painful one, after she had 
found out that he was the only survivor 
of a large family. He spoke of his par- 
ents, when he did speak, respectfully and 
affectionately, casually mentioning that 





his father had been very kind to let him 
take up literature instead of going into 
business. Margaret conjectured that they 
were not very well-to-do, and probably 
uneducated, and that without any false 
shame, of which, indeed, she judged him 
incapable, he might not enjoy being ques- 
tioned about them; and she was rapidly 
learning an insight into his feelings, and 
a tender care for them. But one day a 
sudden impulse put it into her head to 
ask his Christian name, as yet unknown 
to her, and he quietly answered that it 
was Alcibiades. 

Margaret did not quite appreciate the 
ghastly irony of the appellation, but it hit 
upon her ear unpleasantly, and yet not 
as entirely unfamiliar. She was silent 
while her mind made one of those plunges 
among old memories, which, as when one 
reaches one’s arm into a still pool after 
something glimmering at the bottom, only 
ruffles the waters until the wished-for 
treasure is entirely lost to view; then she 
frankly said, “‘ I was trying to think where 
I had heard your name before, but I 
can’t.” 

Mr. Smith actually colored, a rare 
thing for him, and Margaret longed to 
start some fresh topic, but could think of 
none. He did it for her in a moment, by 
asking her whether she meant to go to 
the German next Thursday. 

“JT don’t think I shall. I don’t know 
any one there, and it doesn’t seem worth 
while.” 

“T was going to ask you,” said Mr. 
Smith, still with a slight confusion which 
she had never noticed in him before, “ if 
you would mind going, and sitting it out 
with me as we did the other night.” 

“No, but — Oh, yes, I should enjoy that 
ever so much, but— would you like it? 
You wouldn’t go if it were not for me, 
would you?” 

“T certainly should not go if it were 
not for you ; and I shall like it better than 
I ever liked anything in my life.” 

It was now Margaret’s turn to blush, 
and far more deeply. They had reached 
the corner of West Cedar Street, and 
parted with but few words more, for he 
never went further with her, and she went 
home in a happy dream, only broken by 
a few slight perplexities. What should 
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she wear? She could not be marked out 
by that old pink silk again ; she must wear 
the white, and make the best of it. And 
how was she to get there! She knew 
that it would not have been the thing for 
Mr. Smith to ask her to go with him. 
She was so urgent about the matter that 
she brought herself to do what she fairly 
hated, and wrote a timid little note to 
Mrs. Underwood, asking if she might not 
go with her. Mrs. Underwood wrote 
back that she was sorry, but her carriage 
was full; she would meet Miss Parke in 
the cloak-room. Even Cousin Susan was 
a little moved at this, and said it was too 
bad of Mrs. Underwood, though she had 
no suggestion to make herself but her 
former one of a cab. Margaret was ap- 
prehensive ; but she knew that when she 
once got there, Mr. Smith would make it 
all right and easy for her, and her little 
troubles faded in the light of a great 
pleasure beyond. The old white muslin 
looked better than might have been ex- 
pected, and Cousin Susan gave her a 
lovely pair of long gloves; and she came 
down into the sitting-room to show off 
their effect, well pleased. On the table 
stood a big blue box with a card bearing 
her name attached to it. Mrs. Swain, 
who had come in to see her dress, was 
regarding it curiously, and Jenny, who 
had brought it up, was lingering and 
peering through the half-open door. 

“Your partner has sent you some 
flowers, Margaret,” said Cousin Susan 
with unusual animation. ‘ Do open that 
immense box, and let us see them!” 

Margaret had never thought of Mr. 
Smith sending her any flowers. She 
wished that Jenny had had the sense to 
take them into her own room; she would 
have liked to open them by herself; but 
it was of no use to object, and slowly 
and unwillingly she untied the cords, and 
lifted the lid. Silver paper, sheet upon 
sheet ; cotton wool, layer upon layer ; and 
then more silver paper came forth. An 
ineffable perfume was filling her senses 
and bringing up dim early memories. It 
grew stronger, and they grew weaker, as 
at last she took out a great bunch of 
white lilacs, the large sprays tied loosely 
and carelessly together with a wide, soft, 
thick white ribbon. 
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“Ah!” said Mrs. Swain, in a slightly 
disappointed tone; “yes, very pretty; I 
suppose that is the style now; and they 
are raised in a hothouse, and must be a 
rarity at this season.” 

“Where’s his card?” asked Cousin 
Susan. But the card was tightly crushed 
up in Margaret’s hand; she was not go- 
ing to have “ Alcibiades’’ exclaimed over. 
She need not have been afraid, for it 
only bore the words, “ Mr. A. Smith, Jr.” 
A pencil line was struck through “ 14,000 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago,” and “ Garden 
Street, Cambridge,” scribbled over it. 

Margaret wondered how she _ should 
ever get her precious flowers safely up- 
stairs and into the hall— the box was so 
big; but the moment the carriage 
stopped, an obsequiously bowing servant 
helped her out, seized her load, ushered 
her up and into the cloak-room, and set 
down his burden with a marked impress- 
ment that seemed to strike even the 
chattering groups of girls. Mrs. Under- 
wood was nowhere to be seen, and 
Margaret was glad to have time to adjust 
her dress carefully. She took .out her 
flowers at last; but on turning to the 
glass for a last look, saw that one of 
the knots of ribbon on her bodice was 
half unpinned, and stopped to lay her 
nosegay down, while she secured it more 
firmly. 

“Oh, don’t!” cried a voice beside 
her ; “don’t, pray don’t put them down ;”’ 
and Margaret turned to meet the pretty 
girl, very pretty now, whose passing word 
at the last dance had been the only sign 
of notice she had received from one of 
her own sex. ‘You'll spoil them,” she 
went on; “do let me take them while 
you pin on your bow.” 

Margaret, surprised and __ grateful, 
yielded up her flowers, which the other 
took gingerly with the tips of her fingers, 
tossing her own large lace-edged bouquet 
of red rosebuds on to a chair. 

“You will spoil your own beautiful 
flowers,”’ said Margaret. 

“Oh, mine are tough! And then— 
why, they are very nice, of course, but 
not anything to compare to yours” — 
handling them as if they were made of 
glass. 

Margaret, astonished, took them back 
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with thanks, and Wished a moment later, 
that she had asked this good-natured 
young person to let her go into the ball- 
room with her party. But she had al- 
ready been swept off by a crowd of 
friends, throwing back a parting smile 
and nod, and Margaret, left alone, and 
rather nervous at finding how late it was 
getting, walked across the room to the 
little side door that led into the dancing 
hall, and peeped through. There sat 
Mrs. Underwood at the further end, hav- 
ing evidently forgotten her very exist- 
ence ; and she drew back with a renewed 
sensation of awkward uncertainty. 

“They must have cost fifty dollars at 
least,’”’ said the clear, crisp tones of Miss 
Kitty Perkins, so near her that she 
started, and then perceived, by a heap of 
pink flounces on the floor, that the sofa 
against the wall of the ballroom, close 
by the door, was occupied, though by 
whom she could not see without putting 
her head completely out, and being seen 
in her turn. 

“One might really almost dance with 
little Smith for that,’ went on the 
speaker. 

“Ralph Underwood says he isn’t any- 
thing so bad as he looks,” said the gen- 
tler voice of Margaret’s new acquaintance. 

“(Good heavens! I should hope not ; 
that would be a little too much,” laughed 
Kitty. 

“He is very clever, 1 hear, and has 
very good manners, considering — and 
she seems such a thoroughly nice girl.” 

““ Why, Gladys, you are quite in earnest 
about it. But now, do you think that 
you could ever make up your mind to 
be Mrs. Alcibiades? ”’ 

“Why, of course not! but things are 
so different. A girl may be just as nice 
a girl, and,” — she stopped as suddenly as 
if she were shot. Margaret could dis- 
cern the cause perfectly well; it was that 
Mr. Smith was approaching the door, 
looking out, she had no doubt, for her, 
and unconsciously returning the bows of 
the invisible pair. She had the consid- 
eration to wait a few moments before she 
appeared, and then she passed the sofa 
without a look, taking in through the 
back of her head, as it were, Miss 
Kitty’s raised eyebrows and round mouth 





of comic despair, and poor Gladys’s scar- 
let cheeks. Her own affairs were becom- 
ing so engrossing, that it mattered little to 
her what other people thought or said of 
them ; and she crossed the floor on her 
partner’s arm as unconsciously as if they 
were alone together, and spoke to the 
matrons with the ease which comes of 
absolute indifference. She did not mind 
Mrs. Underwood’s short answers or Mrs. 
Thorndike Freeman’s little ungracious 
nod, but the long stare with which the 
latter lady regarded her flowers troubled 
her a little. What was the matter with 
them? Somehow, Mr. Smith had given 
her the impression of a man who counts 
his sixpences, and if he had really been 
sending her anything very expensive, it 
was flattering, though imprudent. Mar- 
garet was now beginning to feel a personal 
interest in his affairs, and its growth had 
been so gradual and so fostered by cir- 
cumstances, that she was less shy with him 
than young girls usually are in such a 
position. She felt quite equal to adminis- 
tering a gentle scolding when she had the 
chance ; and when they were seated, and 
the music made it safe to talk confiden- 
tially, she began with conciliation. 

“Thank you so much for these beauti- 
ful flowers.”’ 

“To you like the way they are put 
up?” 

“Oh, yes, they are perfect; but they 
are too handsome for me to carry. You 
ought not to have sent me such splendid 
ones, nor spent so much upon them. I 
did not have any idea what they were till 
I came here and everybody —”’ 

“JT am very sorry,” said Mr. Smith, 
apologetically, “‘ to have made you so con- 
spicuous; but really I never thought of 
their costing so much, or making such a 
show. I wanted to send you white lilacs 
because somehow you always make me 
think of them ; don’t you remember tell- 
ing me about the lilac bushes at Royal- 
ston? And when I saw the wretched 
little bits at the florist’s I told them to 
cut some large sprays, and never thought 
of asking how much they would be.” 
Then, as Margaret’s eyes grew larger with 
anxiety, he went on, with an air of amuse- 
ment she had seldom seen in_ him, 
“Never mind! I guess I can stand it for 
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once, and I won’t do so again. I'll tell 
you, Miss Parke, you shall choose the 
next flowers I give you, if you will. Will 
you be my partner at the next German, 
and give me a chance?” 

“T wish I could,” said Margaret, “ but 
I shall not be here then. I 
home.” 

“What — so soon?” 

“Yes, my term at the Art School will 
be over, and I know Cousin Susan won’t 
want to have me stay after that. She 
hates to have any one round. Mother 
thought that if I came down, Mrs. Under- 
wood would ask me to visit her before I 
went home, but she hasn’t, and”’ with a 
little sigh, “I must go. Never mind! I 
have had a very nice time.” 

Mr. Smith seemed about to say some- 
thing, but checked himself; perhaps he 
might have taken it up again, but just 
then Ralph Underwood approached to ask 
Margaret for a turn. Something in her 
partner’s manner had set her heart beat- 


am going 


ing, and she was glad to rise and work off 


her excitement. As she spun round with 
young Underwood, she felt that his former 
frigid indifference was replaced by a sort 
of patronizing interest, a mood _ that 
pleased her better, for she could cope 
with it; and when he said, “I’m so glad 
you like Al Smith, Miss Parke; he is a 
thorough good fellow,” she looked him 
full in the face, with an emphatic, “ Yes, 
that he is,” which silenced 
pletely. 

The men, Margaret had danced with 
the last time asked her again; and she 
was introduced to so many more, that she 
was on the floor a very fair share of the 
time. Her reputation as a wall-flower 
seemed threatened ; but it was too late, 
for she went home that night from her 
last girlish gayety. ‘The attentions which 
would have been so delightful at her first 
ball were rather a bore now. ‘They kept 
breaking up her talks with Mr. Smith, 
making them desultory and fitful; and 
then she had such a hurried parting from 
him at last! It was too bad! and she 
might not have such another chance to 
see him before she left. Their talks were 
becoming too absorbing to be carried on 
with any comfort in the street, — it would 
be hateful to say good-by there. 


him com- 


Perhaps 


he felt that himself, and would not try to 
meet her there again. She almost hoped 
he would not; and yet, as she entered 
the Public Garden a little later than usual 
the next morning, what a bound her heart 
gave as she saw him, evidently waiting for 
her! As he advanced to meet her, he 
said. at once, — 

“ Miss Parke, will you walk a little way 
on the Common with me? There are 
not so many people there, and I have 
something I wish very much to say to 
you.” 

Simple as Margaret was, it was impossi- 
ble for her not to see that Mr. Smith 
“meant something”; only he did not 
have at all the air that she had supposed 
natural to the occasion. He _ looked 
neither confident nor doubtful, but calm, 
and a little sad. Perhaps it was not the 
great “ something,” after all, but an in- 
ferior “ something else.’’ She walked along 
with him in silence, her own face _per- 
plexed and doubtful enough. But when 
they reached the long walk across the 
loneliest corner of the Common, almost 
deserted at this season, he said, without 
further preface, — 

“1 don’t think I ought to let you go 
home without telling you how great a 
happiness your stay here has been to me. 
[ never thought I should enjoy anything — 
[ mean anything of that kind — so much. 
It would not be fair not to tell you so, and 
it would not be fair to myself either. I 
must let you know how much I love you. 
I don’t suppose there is much chance of 
your returning it, but you ought to know 
it.” 

Margaret’s downcast eyes and blushes, 
according to the wont of girls, might 
mean anything or nothing; but her eyes 
were brimming over with great tears, that, 
in spite. of all her efforts to check them, 
rolled slowly over her crimson cheeks. 

“Don’t, pray, feel so badly about it,” 
said her lover more cheerfully ; “there is 
no needofthat. I have been very happy 
since I first saw you,—happier than I 
ever was before. I knew it could not 
last long; but I shall have the memory of 
it always. You have given me 
pleasure than pain, a great deal.” 

For the first and last time in her life, 
Margaret felt a little provoked with Mr. 
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Smith. Was the man blind? ‘Then, as 
she looked down at his face, pale with 
suppressed emotion, a great wave of min- 
gled pity and reverence at their utmost 
height swept over her, and made her feel 
for a moment how near human nature 
can come to the divine. Had he, indeed, 
been blind, light must have dawned for 
him ; though, as it was never his way to 
leave things at loose ends, he had _ prob- 
ably intended all along to say just what he 
did. He stopped short, and said in tones 
that were now trémulous with a rising 
hope, —— 

“ Margaret, tell me if you can love me 
ever so little?” 

“ How can I help it, when you have. 
been so good to me?” Margaret con- 
trived to stammer out, vexed with herself 
that she had nothing better to say. Her 
words sounded so _ inadequate — so 
foolish. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t take me merely 
out of gratitude,” said he rather sadly. 

“Merely out of gratitude!” cried 
Margaret, her tongue loosened as if by 
magic, and exulting in her freedom as 
her words hurried over each _ other. 
“Why, what is there better than’ grati- 
tude, or what more would you want to be 
loved for? If I had seen you behave to 
another girl as you have to me, I might 
have admired and respected you more 
than any man [| ever saw; but I shouldn’t 
have had the right to love you for it, as | 
do now. Oh,’ she went on, all radiant 
now with beauty and happiness, “how I 
wish I could do something for you that 
would make you feel for one single 
moment to me as I feel to you, and then 
you would never, never talk of mere 
gratitude again !”’ 

“Darling, forgive me-—only give your- 
self to me, and I’ll feel it all my life.” 


* * * * * 


There was no Art School for Margaret 
that day, nor any thought of it, as she 
and Mr. Smith walked up and down the 
long walk again and again, until she was 
frightened to find how late it was, and 
hurried home; but now he proudly 
walked with her to the very door. They 
had so much to say about the past and 
the future, both, and it was hard to tell 


which was most delightful ; whether they, 
laughingly, recalled their first meeting, or 
more soberly discussed their future plans. 
How fortunate it was, atter all, that she 
was going back so soon, as now Mr. 
Smith could follow her in a few days to 
Royalston. Margaret said she must write 
to mamma that night—she could not 
wait ; and Mr. Smith said he hoped that 
her parents would not want to have their 
engagement a very long one. Of course 
he had some means besides his books 
on which to marry. It was asking a 
great deal of her father and mother, but 
perhaps he need not take her so very 
much away from them. Would it not be 
pleasant to have their home at Royalston, 
where he could do a great deal of his 
work, and run down to Boston when 
necessary? Margaret was charmed with 
the idea, and said that living was so 
cheap there, and house rent— Oh, almost 
nothing. 

Margaret found Cousin Susan up and 
half way through her lunch. ‘She 
apologized in much confusion, but her 
cousin did not seem to mind. She, as 
well as Margaret, was occupied with some 
weighty affair of her own, and both were 
silent till Jenny had carried off the lunch 
tray, when both wanted to speak, but 
Margaret, always the quicker of the two, 
began first. Might not Mr. Smith call 
that evening? He had been saying — 
of course it could not be considered 
anything till her father and mother had 
heard — but she thought Cousin Susan 
ought to know it before he called at her 
house — only no one else must know a 
word till she had written home. 

This rather incoherent confession was 
helped out by the prettiest smiles and 
blushes ; but Mrs. Manton showed none 
of an older woman’s usual prompt com- 
prehension and pleasure in helping out a 
faltering love tale. She listened in stolid 
silence, the most repellent of confidantes, 
and when it ended in an almost appealing 
cadence, she broke,out with, ‘“‘ Margaret 
Parke, I am astonished at you!” 

Margaret first started, then stared 
amazedly. 

“TI would not have believed it, if any 
one had told me!” went on Mrs, 
Manton, “I would never have thought 
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that your mother’s daughter could sell 
herself in that barefaced way.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ As if you did not know perfectly well 
that you were taking that — that Smith — 
for his money !” 

“What do you mean? Mr. Smith 
hasn’t much money ; he may have enough 
to live on ; but I can’t help that.” 

“Margaret, don’t quibble with the 
truth. You know well enough that he 
will have it all; who else is there for the 
old man to leave it to?” 

“ What old man?” 

“Why, old Smith, of course! You 
can’t pretend you don’t know who he is! 
and you have been artful enough to keep 
it allfrom me! You knew if I heard 
his Christian name it would all come out ! 
I don’t know what your father and 
mother will say! Mrs. Champion Pryor 
has been calling here to-day, and told me 
the whole story. and how you have been 
seen walking the streets with him for 
hours. I would scarcely credit it.” 

“His Christian name! what’s that 
got to do with it? He can’t help it!’ 
Margaret’s first words rang out defiantly 
enough; but her voice faltered on the 
last, as her mind made another painful 
plunge after vanished memories. Cousin 
Susan rose, and rang the bell herself ; more 
wonderful still, she went out into the 
entry, closing the door after her while 
she spoke to Jenny, and when the girl had 
run rapidly upstairs and down again, 
returned with something in her hand. 

“| knew Jenny had some of the vile 
stuff,” she said exultantly; “ she was 
taking it last Friday, when I tried to 
persuade her to send for the doctor, and 
be properly treated for her cough.”” And 
she thrust a large green glass bottle under 
Margaret’s eyes with these words on the 
paper label : 


“ERIGERON ELIXIR. 
“ An Unfailing cure for 
Ague. Asthma. Bright’s Disease. Bronchitis. 
Catarrh. Consumption. Colds. Coughs. 
Diphtheria. Dropsy. 
(We spare our readers the remainder of the 
alphabet.’’) 
“All genuine have the name of the inventor 
and proprietor blown on the bottle, thus : 


“ ALCIBIADES SMITH.” 
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A sudden light flashed upon 


poor 
Margaret, showing her forgotten piles of 
bottles on the counters of village stores, 
and long columns of unheeded advertise- 


ments in the country newspapers. 
stood, silent and shamefaced. 

“What will your father say ?”’ reiterated 
Causin Susan. Dr. Parke’s reputation 
with the general public was largely 
founded on a series of letters he had 
contributed to a scientific journal exposing 
and denouncing quack medicines. 

“T didn’t know,” said Margaret help- 
lessly, wondering that the truth could 
sound so like a lie, but unable to fortify it 
by any asseveration. 

“Why, you must have heard about the 
Smiths: everybody has. ‘They have cut 
the most ridiculous figure, everywhere. 
They came to Clifton Springs once while 
I was there; and they were really too 
dreadful; the kind of people you can’t 
stay in the room with.”” Cousin Susan had 
not talked so much for years, and began 
to feel that the excitement was doing her 
good, which may excuse her merciless 
pelting of poor Margaret. ‘You were 
too young, perhaps,”’ she went on, “ to 
have heard about Ossian Smith, the oldest 
son, but the newspapers were full of him 
—of the life he had led in London and 
Paris, when he was a mere boy. ‘The 
American Minister got him home at last, 
and a pretty penny old Smith had to pay 
to get him out of his entanglements. He 
had delirium tremens, and jumped out of 
a window, and killed himself, soon after — 
the best thing he could do. But you 
must have heard of Lunetta Smith, the 
daughter; about her running away with 
the coachman; it happened only about 
three or four years ago. Why, the New 
York Sun had two columns about it, and 
the ‘World, four. All the family were in- 
terviewed, your young man among the 
rest, and the comic papers said the 
mesalliance appeared to be on the coach- 
man’s side. She died, too, soon after; 
you must have heard of it.” 

“No, I never did. Father never lets 
me read the daily papers,’’ said Margaret, 
a little proudly. 

“Well!” said Cousin Susan, with 
relaxing energy, “I don’t often read such 
things myself; but one can’t help noticing 
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them; and Mrs. Champion Pryor has 
been telling me a great deal about it.” 

« And did Mrs. Pryor tell you anything 
about my —about young Mr. Smith?” 

“Qh, she said he was always very well 
spoken of. He was younger than the rest 
and delicate in health, and took to study ; 
and his father had a good deal of money 
in time to educate him. They say he’s 
rather clever, and the old man is quite 
proud of him; but he can’t be a gentle- 
man, Margaret — it is not possible.” 

“Yes, he can!” burst out Margaret, 
“he’s too much of a man not to bea 
gentleman too!”’ 

“Well,” said Cousin Susan, suddenly 
collapsing, “I can’t talk any longer. I 
have such a headache. If you have 
asked him to call, I suppose he must 
come ; but Ican’t see him. What’s that? 
a box for you? more flowers? Oh, dear, 
do take them away. If there is anything 
I cannot stand when I have a headache, 
it is flowers about, and I can smell those 
lilacs you carried last night all the way 
downstairs, and through two closed 
doors.” 

Poor Margaret escaped to her own 
room with her flowers to write her letter, 
the difficulty of her task suddenly in- 
creased. Mrs. Manton threw herself 
back on the sofa to nurse her headache, 
but found that it was of no use, and that 
what she needed was fresh air. She 
ordered a cab, and drove round to see 
Mrs. Underwood, unto whom, in strict 
confidence, she freed her mind. She 
found some relief in the dismay her re- 
cital gave her hearer.. Ralph Underwood 
was slowly recovering from the fit of dis- 
appointment in which he had wreaked his 
ill-temper on whoever came near him, as 
a young, badly trained child might do on 
the chairs and tables; and his mother, 
his chief souffre douleur, who in her turn 
had made all around her feel her own 
misery, was now beginning ruefully to 
count up the damages, of which she felt 
a large share was due to the Parkes. She 
had been wondering whether she could 
not give a little lunch for Margaret; she 





could, at least, take her to the next Ger-. 


man, and find her some better partner 
than Al Smith. Nothing could have 
been more disconcerting than this news. 
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She could not with any grace do anything 
for Margaret now to efface the memories 
of the first part of her visit, and the 
Parkes must blame her doubly for the 
neglect which had allowed this engage- 
ment to take place. Why, even Susan 
Manton put on an injured air! 

She craved some comfort in her turn, 
and after keeping the secret for a day 
and night, told it in the strictest confi- 
dence to her intimate friend, Mrs. Thorn- 
dike Freeman, whose “ dropping in”’ was 
an irresistible temptation. 

“ What!’ cried Mrs. Freeman, “ is it 
that large young woman with red cheeks, 
whom you brought one evening to Pa- 
panti’s? I think it will be an excellent 
thing; why, the Smiths can use her 
photograph as an advertisement for the 
Elixir.” 

“Yes— but then her parents— you 
see, she’s Mary Pickering’s daughter.” 

“Mary Pickering has been married to 
a country doctor for five and twenty years, 
hasn’t she? You may be sure her eyes 
are open by this time. Depend upon it, 
they would swallow Al Smith, if he were 
bigger than he is. The daughter seems 
to have found no difficulty in the feat.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Underwood, with a 
sigh, “‘ perhaps I ought to be glad that 
poor Al has got some respectable girl to 
take him for his money. I never 
dreamed one would.” 

“It isn’t likely that he ever asked one 
before,” said Mrs. Freeman, with a 
double-edged sneer. 

The door bell rang, and the butler ush- 
ered in Margaret, who had come to make 
her farewell call. Mrs. Underwood 
looked at her in astonishment. Was this 
the shy, blushing girl who had come from 
Royalston three short months ago? With 
such gentle sweetness did she express her 
gratitude for the elder lady’s kind atten- 
tions, with such graceful dignity did she 
wave aside a few awkwardly hinted apol- 
ogies, above all, so regally beautiful did 
she look, that Mrs. Underwood felt more 
than. ever that she would be called to 
account by the parents of such a creature. 
Margaret had quite forgiven Mrs. Under- 
wood, for, she reasoned, if that lady had 
done as she ought to have done by her, 
she would never have had the chance of 
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knowing Al, a contingency too dreadful 
to contemplate; and her forgiveness 
added to the superiority of her position. 
Mrs. Underwood could only reiterate the 
eternal useless regret of the tempted and 
fallen: “If things had not happened just 
when, and how, and as they did!”’ She 
envied Mrs. Freeman, who was now in 
the easiest manner possible plying the 
young girl with devoted attentions, with 
large doses of flattery thrown in. Mrs. 
Freeman, meanwhile, was mentally resol- 
ving to call on Margaret before she left 
town, in which case they could hardly 
avoid sending her wedding cards. She 
foresaw that, as two negatives make an 
affirmative, Mr. and Mrs. Alcibiades 
Smith, Jr., might yet be worthy of the 
honor of her acquaintance. 


* * * * * * * 


Margaret’s engagement was no prim- 
rose path. It was easier for her when 
her lover was away, for he wrote delight- 
ful letters, but they rarely had one happy 
and undisturbed hour together. Dr. and 
Mrs. Parke, of course, gave their consent 
to the marriage ; but they did not like it, 
and did not pretend to. Dr. Parke, who, 
as is the wont of his profession, placed a 
high value on physical attractions, and 
who cared as little for money as any sane 
man could, hardly restrained his expres- 
sions of dislike. ‘What business,’ he 
growled, “had the fellow to ask her?” 
Mrs. Parke, while trying hard to keep her 
husband in order, was cold and con- 
strained herself. Being a woman, she 
thought less of looks, and had learned in 
her married life to appreciate the value 
of money. She would have liked Mar- 
garet to make a good match; but here 
was more money by twenty times than 
she would have asked, had it only been 
offered by a lover more worthy of her 
beautiful daughter! And yet, if Margaret 
would only have been open with her! If 
she would have frankly said that she was 
tired of being poor, and could not forego 
the opportunity of marrying a rich man, 
who was a good sort of man enough, 
Mrs. Parke could have understood, and 
pitied, and forgiven; but to see her put 
on such an affectation of attachment for 
him drove her mother nearly wild. 
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Relations and friends, and acquaint- 
ances of every degree, believed, and still 
believe, and always will believe, that Mar- 
garet’s was one of the most mercenary of 
mercenary marriages. Some blamed her 
parents for allowing it; others thought 
that their opposition was feigned, and 
that they were really forcing poor Mar- 
garet into it. 

The two younger children, Harry and 
Winnie, at once adopted their new 
brother, and stood up stanchly for him 


on all occasions, and their sister was 
eternally grateful to them for it. Her 
only other support came, of all the 


people in the world, from Ralph Under- 
wood. He could not be best man at the 
wedding, as he was going abroad with his 
mother, who was sadly run down and 
needed change ; but he wrote Margaret 
a straightforward, manly letter, in which 
he said that he trusted, unworthy as he 
was, she would admit him to her friend- 
ship for Al’s sake. He spoke of all he 
owed to his friend in such a way that 
Margaret perceived that more had passed 
in their college days than she ever had 
been or ever should be told. 

The family discomfort came to a climax 
on the day before the wedding, when the 
great Alcibiades Smith himself and his 
wife made their appearance at Royalston. 
They stayed at the hotel with their suite, 
but spent the evening with the Parkes to 
make the acquaintance of their new con- 
nections. Old Mr. Smith pronounced 
Margaret “a bouncer.” He had always 
known, he said, that Al would get some 
kind of a wife, but never thought it would 
be such a stunner as this one. It nat- 
urally fell to him to be entertained by 
Dr. Parke, or rather to entertain him, 
which he did by relating the whole his- 
tory of the Elixir, from its first invention 
to the number of million bottles that 
were put up the last year, winding up 
every period with, “ As you’re a medical 
man yourself, sir.’ Mrs. Smith was 
quieter, and though well pleased, a little 
awestruck, as her French maid, her 
authority and terror, had told her, after 
Mrs. Parke’s and Margaret’s brief call at 
the hotel that afternoon, that these were, 
evidently, “dames tres comme ’il faut.” 
She poured into Mrs. Parke’s ear, in a 
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corner, the tale of all Al’s early illnesses, 
and the various treatments he had had 
for them, till her hearer no longer won- 
dered at there being so little of him; the 
wonder was that there was anything left 
at all. Then, apropos of marriages, she 
grew confidential and almost tearful 
about their distresses in the case of their 
daughter Luny. 

Margaret, in after years, could appre- 
ciate the comedy of the situation. It is 
no wonder if it seemed to her at the time 
the most gloomily tragical that perverse 
ingenuity could devise. Al’s manner to 
his parents was perfect. He was very 
silent, not more perhaps than he always 
was in a room full, but she thought he 
looked fagged and tired, and wondered 
how he could bear it. She longed in- 
tensely to say something sympathetic to 
him ; but, like most girls on. the eve of 
their marriage, she felt overpowered with 
shyness. If this dreadful evening ever 
came to an end, and they were ever mar- 
ried, then she would tell him, once for all, 
that she loved him all the better for all 
and everything that he had to bear. 


* * * * * * 


“ They will spoil the whole effect,” said 
Mrs. Parke despondently, as she put the 
last careful touches to Margaret’s wedding 
dress. It was a very simple, but becom- 
ing one of rich plain silk, with a little lace, 
and the pearl daisies with diamond dew- 
drops, sent by the bridegroom, accorded 
with it well. But Mr. Smith, senior, had 
begged that his gift, or part of it, should 
be worn on the occasion, and Mrs. Parke 
now slowly opened a velvet box, in which 
lay a crescent and a cross. Neither she 
nor Margaret was accustomed to esti- 
mate the price of diamonds, and had they 
been, they would have seen that these 
were far beyond their mark. 

“They don’t go with the dress,” re- 
peated Mrs. Parke doubtfully. 

“Oh, never mind, to please’ Mr. 
Smith,” said Margaret carelessly, as she 
bent forward to allow her mother to clasp 
round her neck the slender row of stones 
that held the cross, and to stick the long 
pins of the crescent with dexterous hand 
through the gathered tulle of the veil and 
the thick wavy bands of hair beneath it. 
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As she drew herself up to her full height 
again before the mirror, it seemed as if 
the June day outside had taken on the 
form of a mortal girl. ‘The gold and blue 
of the heavens, the pink and white of the 
blossoming fields, whose luminous tints 
rested so softly on hair and eyes, on cheek 
and brow, were reflected and intensified 
in the rainbow rays of light that blazed on 
her head and at her throat. It was not 
in human nature not to look with one 
touch of pride and pleasure at the vision 
in the glass. But the sight of another 
face behind hers made her turn quickly 
round, with, ““O mamma! mamma! what 
is it?” 

“Nothing, my dear; it’s a very mag- 
nificent present ; only I thought —” 

‘Mamma! surely you don’t think I 
care for such things! you don’t, you can’t 
think that I am the least bit influenced 
by them in marrying Al. O mamma! 
don’t, don’t look at me so!” 

“Never mind, my dear. We will not 
talk about it, now. It is too late for me 
to say anything, I know, and I am very 


foolish.” 

“Mother!” cried the girl piteously ; 
“you must believe me! You now that 
when Al asked me to marry him, and |] 
said I would, I had no idea, not the slight- 
est idea, that he had a penny in the 
world !” 

‘¢ Hush, Margaret ! hush, my dear! you 
are excited, and soam I. Don’t say any 
thing you may wish afterwards that you 
had pot. God bless you, and make you 
a happy woman, and a good wife; but 
don’t begin your married life with a—’”’ 
Mrs. Parke choked down the word with a 
great sob, and hastily left the room. 

Margaret stood stiff and blind with 
horror. Had she really known, then? 
Had her hand been bought? ‘Then she 
remembered her own innocence when she 
told her love. Not so proudly, not so 
freely, not so gladly, could it ever have 
been told to the millionnaire’s son. A rush 
of self-pity came over her, softening the 
indignant throbbing of her heart, and 
opening the fountains of tears. She was 
at the point where a woman must have a 
good cry, or go mad, — but where could 
she give way? Not here, where any one 
might come in. Indeed, there was Win- 
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nie’s voice at the door of the nursery. 
Margaret snatched up two white shawls 
which lay ready on the sofa, caught the 
heavy train of her gown up in one hand, 
and flew down the front staircase like a 
hunted swan, through the library to the 
sacred room beyond — her father’s study, 
now, as she well knew, deserted while its 
owner was above, reluctantly dressing for 
the festivity. She pushed the only chair 
forward to the table, threw one shawl over 
it, and laying the other on the table itself, 
sat down, and carefully bending her head 
down over her folded arms, so as not to 
crush her veil by a feather’s touch, let 
loose the floodgates. In a moment she 
was crying as only a healthy girl who sel- 
dom cries can, when she once gives up 
to it. 

Some one spoke to her; she never 
heard it. Some one touched her; she 
never felt it. It was only when a voice 
repeated, “Why, Margaret, dearest, what 
is the matter?” that she checked herself 
with a mighty effort, swallowed her sobs, 
and still holding her handkerchief over 
her tear-stained cheeks and quivering 
mouth, turned round to find herself face 
to face with her bridegroom, who having 
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stopped to take up his best man, Alick 
Parke, was waiting while that young man 
tied his sixth necktie. She well knew 
that a lover who finds his betrothed cry- 
ing her eyes out half an hour before the 
wedding has a prescriptive right to be 
both angry and jealous; but he looked 
neither ; only a little anxious and troubled. 

“Darling, has anything happened ?”’ 

“ No—not exactly; that is— oh, Al! 
they won’t believe me!” 

“They! who?” 

“Not one single one of them. Not 
mother, even mother! I thought she 
would — but she doesn’t.” 

“ Does not what?” 

“She does not believe,” said Margaret, 
trying to steady her voice, “that when 
you asked me to marry you, and I said I 
would, that I did not know you were rich. 
I told her, but she won’t believe me.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Smith quietly, though 
with a little flush on his face; “it’s very 
natural. I don’t blame her.” 

“Al!” cried Margaret, seizing both 
his hands; “O Al, you don’t— you do 
—you believe me, don’t you, Al? don’t 
you?” 

“ Of course I do.” 


MUSIC LAND. 


AT A SYMPHONY. 


By Hamlin Garland. 


UT of the rush and roar of the street, 
() Out of the lashing, blinding sleet, 
As shivering travellers blithely fly 
Across a moorland, bleak and bare, 
To reach a lamplit portal, where 
A radiant hostess waits, — so I 
Leap lightly through the rain, and stand 
In the gleam and glow of Music Land. 


O sunlit world of harmony ! 
O shapes that form and float and flee 
Athwart a golden, luminous mist ! 
No more the winter winds on me 
Their stinging lashes lay ; for, kissed 
By wind-sprites fair and fleet and free, 
I walk a shadow-dappled grass ; 
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MUSIC LAND. 


My eyes are closed, yet still I see 

The dancers in their dizzy swirls, 
And hear the care-free singers pass, 

And catch the eyes of laughing girls. 


Vast armies come with jar of drum, 

Their noise a deep, symphonic hum, 

Lit by wild songs ; while here and there 

Breaks out the trumpet’s rosy flare. 

Now, soft and low and _ passion-strung, 
Are heard two voices at the gate, 

Where lovers part, so fair and young ! 
And she is pleading, “ Wait, O, wait!” 

Her eyes are dusk, her arms are bare ; 

His fierce plume mingles with her hair. 


Now on the wind again there comes 

The stern, remorseless beat of drums, 
Joined with the cymbal’s clang, and blare 
Of brazen trumpets on the air ; 

One last embrace, and from her side 

He leaps to join the sullen tide 

Of marching men, whose footfalls fail 

As trumpet’s note dies in a wail, 

Above the deep, receding hum, 

And far, faint throbbing of the drum. 


Again the dancers on the grass, 
Eternal youth untouched by scars ! 
Like flights of flowers their faces pass. 
The sunlight fades, and splendid bars 
Of light stream upward from the sun, — 
Vast lances gemmed with yellow stars. 
The waltzers wait, the dance is done ; 
Night falls across the fairy green, 
And wind and wood possess the scene ! 


O sacred, luminous Music Land ! 

Within thy charméd boundaries 
No rain-wet, weary mortals stand, 

With numb, cold heart and haggard eyes. 
Thy wars are only pictured wars, 

Thy very woes but pageantries ; 
Thy stately heroes bear no scars, 

And silver songs thy maidens’ cries. 
Would we might lose our way, and stand 
Forever tranced in Music Land. 




















By Frank 
MONG the many artists who are 
deserters from their original com- 
mercial employment, none stand 
more prominent in their professions than 
Alexander Pope, the animal painter. Like 
Quentin Matsys, who began with wrought- 
iron in his native Antwerp and ultimately 
painted the “ Banker and his Wife,’ now 
in the Louvre, 
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T. Robinson. 


sketches of horses before he was seven 
years old, and these disclose a fair idea of 
how a horse looks both in repose and 
action. ‘They were not awkward scrawls, 
hurried scratches ; they were studies, 
showing a desire to locate the parts where 
they belong. Later on, birds, game of all 
kinds, dogs, insects, every creature which 





he departs from 
the narrow lim- 
its of his origi- 
nal, ordinary 
occupation, 
and seeks with 
anxious mind 
to elevate him- 
self above the 
low horizon to 
the more crea- 
tive sphere; 
becomes an in- 
terpreter of 
nature, a por- 
trayer of ani- 
mal life, — an 
artist-painter. 
Pope was 
born in Boston 
in 1849, is a 
graduate of her 
public schools, 
and at an early 
age entered 
into mercantile 
pursuits,where- 
in he discov- 
ered, after sev- 
eral years, that 
his instincts 








might be asso- 
ciated with the 
life of a sports- 
man, attracted 
his eye, and he 
never was con- 
tented until he 
had either 
made a draw- 
ing of them or 
reproduced 
them in some 
intelligible 
form. We find 
him at the age 
of twenty en- 
grossed in an 
earnest way 
with wood car- 
ving ; and nat- 
urally enough, 
being fond of 
out-of-door 
life, riding, and 
hunting, he in- 
variably selec- 
ted game for 
his models. In 
this specialty, 
Pope gained 
quite a noto- 








were not at all 
inclined to rou- 
tine matters, albeit the ultimatum proved 
that there was nothing lost in the training. 
As a youth, when but an aproned boy, he 
evidenced his love for a horse, not alone 
for the fun he could have with him, but 
for the character, nobleness, and spirit of 
the animal. He drew many pencil 


Alexander Pope. 


riety, and for 
cause. I have 
before me a 
couple of his pheasants, carved and col- 
ored to the life. The modelling is perfect, 
the feathery textures as light as air; the 
birds seem to be only temporarily inani- 
mate. Works like this found their way 
into many collections, conspicuous among 
his patrons being the Czar of Russia, who 
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has hanging in his dining apartments two 
examples by Pope, representing life-sized 
pheasants and ducks. 

The artist’s inclination for sculptural 
work led him to attempt the human figure, 
for, if he could model game, could use 
clay in fashioning delicate forms, why not 
try the more subtle planes? After mak- 
ing several study heads, feeling his way 


felt that it was but a transitory period, 
that his surer hold lay in the more deco- 
rative phases of art; although a recent 
superb study of a lion lying down would 
indicate that his sculptural powers were of 
no ordinary nature. He had been suc- 
cessful, had shown artistic characteristics, 
and*having gained in facility of hand, 
as well as in the knowledge of how to see 





The Plaza Hotel Lion. 


along, endeavoring to control the im- 
pulse as it escaped from his finger tips, 
he essayed several commissions, and in 
1881 and ’82 executed a number of meri- 
torious busts, perhaps the best being the 
portrait of Father Merrill, now hanging in 
Wesleyan Hall. Pope’s work in clay was 
characterized by sensitiveness of touch, 
was not in the least mechanical, and yet 
it showed the amateur at tools, though 
always animated by intelligence and love ; 
it was progressive. The defiant palpa- 
bility of material not only gave Pope an 
idea of his own conventional powers, but 
it awoke within him the consciousness of 
the fact that at best he could not attain 
eminence in that specialty. Indeed, he 


things, he was well prepared to study into 
that fascinating and tempting realm, color. 

For several years he had, aside from 
the rendering of plumage tints, and fash- 
ioning clay, used pigments; and up to 
1886 had painted a number of dog por- 
traits more or less interesting as portraits 
and generally pleasing in ensemble. 

His first important commission, or 
rather his first publicly recognized can- 
vas, was that of the game cocks, “ Blood 
will Tell,” owned by Mr. Allen of the 
Astor House, New York. Several worthy 
groups of still life— birds, baskets, and 
sportsmen’s implements, comprising the 
compositions -— followed this effort ; then 
came the St. Bernard dog, painted for a 
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Portland gentleman, which attracted the 
attention of dog fanciers, and to such an 
extent that Pope received several com- 
missions, among them being one from Mr 
John E. Thayer, of 
his Gordon setter, 
“ Argus,” and a life 
portrait of Mr. Bay- 
ard Thayer’s pointer, 
“Rue.” The latter 
was shown at Goupil’s 
New York galleries, 
and unquestionably 
paved the way to his 
success in that city. 
In the fall of 1886, 
the artist took up the 
canvas which really 
established his repu- 
tation as an animal 
painter and by which 
he made his debut as 
an artist. In com- 
pany with Emil Carl- 
sen, who laid in the 
background, Pope 
executed the heroic 
canvas which is now 
hung in the Boston Tavern, and which 
shows a hunting party just forming. ‘The 
picture was full of color, of manly vigor, 
and from the first public exhibition of the 
work, which was entitled “Calling out 
the Hounds,” Pope’s art future seemed 
assured. ‘The canvas was shown in several 
galleries, and it was conceded by the 
artists and critics to be not only a decor- 
ative work, but to contain the elements 
of “go” and insight into composition 
quite beyond the grasp of the average 
painter of the day. Here was displayed 
much knowledge of the hunt, of costumes, 
of anatomy, of the action of dogs, their 
characteristics and earnestness in the 
time of action; the details were carefully 





considered, part for part, and the whole 
balanced remarkably well. In large col- 


lections where it was shown, it would be 
the first to be noticed, and the last also, 





‘*Rue.” 


PAINTED FOR MR. BAYARD THAYER, LANCASTER, MASS. 


for it started and ended the color note of 
the exhibition. This fact was not due 
particularly to the red-coated huntsmen, 
whose colors were arrayed against the 
autumn gray of clouds, and the barren, 
brown tree-branches, but was _ largely 
attributed to the freshness of the color, 
its liveliness, newness of subject and airy 
naturalness. At all events, the painter 
gained the respect of his contemporaries 
for his endeavor, and of the critics for his 
promise. 

Following this work, Pope produced 
several realistic exhibition pictures of 
still-life, which were shown in New York 
and were the means of bringing him into 
contact with many prominent gentlemen, 
lovers of animals, who were able to com- 


prehend the artist’s interpretations as well as his 
artistic ability. In 1888, Pope began to enlarge 
his sphere of action, outgrew the mere portrait 
phases of his art, became a picture painter, intro- 
ducing incident and appropriate surroundings in 
all his works. He executed in the winter of 1887 
and ’88 a commission for Mr. Whitney of Roches- 
ter, N.Y., entitled “ Waiting,” which was the 
beginning of a series of interesting canvases. 
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“Waiting” displayed the beauties of two 
well-known setters, who stood anxiously as 
well as patiently waiting for the sound of 
the step of their master. The accessories 
as well as types were well handled, and the 
studies were very doggish. There could be 
no mistaking the purport of the picture. 
Every touch or stroke of the brush was 
placed for the benefit of the dogs. ‘The 
artist’s self-consciousness, if he possessed 
any, was not evident. This picture, later 
on, became the property of Mr. D. S. 
Hammond, proprietor of the Plaza Hotel, 
New York. Mr. Hammond soon became 
the artist’s patron, was struck with the 
styles and decorative qualities of his work, 
and at once commissioned him to paint 
three companion pictures for the reading- 
room of the new hotel. The subjects 
chosen were, first, the 
noted horses owned 
by Mr. Hammond ; 
these were the brown 
mare, “Tot,” with 
beautiful eyes and 
almost human ex- 
pression, ‘“ Frederi- 
ca,” a black mare 
with snappish cast of 
features, ‘‘ Nellie S.,”’ 
a white mare, gentle 
and amiable to look 
at and live with, 
“Corona” and 
“Roberta,” two 
bright, sportive bays. 
These were grouped 
on a 4x9 foot can- 
vas, in a field, the 
necks and heads only 
showing, as_ they 
gazed over a mossy 
rail fence, The com- 
position, as well as 
color effect, was in- 
teresting ; in fact, the 
work was of much 
consequence in all 
points. His second 
picture represented 
a full-grown lion, the 
monarch being seen from the interior of 
the cage. There seemed to be nothing 
of the menagerie about the lion. The 
native element was evident; he was a 


, 
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caged master, — looked it, felt it. How 
many hours of study and thought were 
expended upon this work none but the 
artist knows. He gave us the strength, 
coupled with the subtlety of the creature’s 
nature; he gave us also weight, not a 
shell. The third picture displayed two 
proud peacocks, “ Just from Town,” bril- 
liant with plumage. These he pictured 
in a country farm, and they assumed the 
airy strut of courtly visitors to the locality. 
His landscape was a fitting background, 
and the accessories, the wonder depicted 
in the faces of the rabbits, the foliage and 
foreground details, were important ad- 
juncts, though not too conspicuous ; they 
were a part of the whole. It is needless to 
add, these pictures are handsomely placed 
and deserve the praise that is daily be- 





His Majesty. 


stowed upon them. ‘They have already 
become one of the “sights”’ of New York. 

Pope has painted a number of pictures 
well known to the world by the process of 








636 
reproduction. Among these may be 
mentioned, ‘ Consolation,” showing a 


wounded hound, convalescent, lying in 
the kennel. This picture appeals to the 
sympathies of all animal-lovers. “On 
Duty,” another stirring work, shows a 
life-sized, magnificent St. Bernard, plough- 
ing through the mountain snow. He 
carriesa canteen of spirits about his neck 
and wears the intelligent face of a bene- 
factor. Surely this is an educational pic- 
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line, firmness of pose and modelling, flexi- 
bility of skin, and that sheen of surface and 
muscular development always noticeable 
in thoroughbreds. 

Unquestionably, Pope’s most serious 
canvas was the historical one known as 
“The Lion and Glaucus.” His theme 
was taken from Bulwer’s Zas¢ Days of 
Pompeii, and in accumulating the data 
alone he expended a great many days in 
our libraries, studying the best literature 
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Consolation. 


ture, giving a comprehensive idea of the 
duties of this heroic species, and in a 
commendable manner, alike for its inci- 
dent as well as handling. 

The artist has recently painted several 
picture portraits :— Mr. C. E. Cobb’s fine 
setter, a lion’s head, the property of Mr. 
D. L. Demmon, and Messrs. d’Cordova 
and Bown’s stallion, “ Sayonne Prince,” 
being among the best examples. The 
latter was distinguished for its accuracy in 


for the exact details of the work. He 
depicted a warm, sunny atmosphere, 
which permeated through a vast audience 
seated high in the amphitheatre above 
and behind a grilling of iron which pro- 
tected the enclosure. In the centre of 
the vast arena, the lion stood firmly upon 
his feet, uncertain, perhaps, in physical 
balance, because of the suspicious condi- 
tion of his instincts. His head was reared 
in air, scenting a trouble of which the 
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In the Pasture. 


voluptuous throng were quite unconscious. 
He saw not Glaucus, who stood with his 
stylus, a short poniard, in his outstretched 
hand. He was, for the first time, intimi- 
dated. Though hungry, he has no desire 
for food. He surprises not only the 
excited assembly, but Glaucus as well. 
His leap from his cage, accompanied 
with a roar, gives place to fear, and while 
yet majestic in carriage, the uncertain 
condition of nature, the rumbling of 
Vesuvius’s undercurrent, subdues his na- 


upon him, and, though still prepared for 
an attack, is doubtless in a more relaxed 
pose than when his lion first sprang into 
the arena. The incident was well told; 
the accessories, all important in general 
effect and impression, were equally in- 
teresting. ‘The foreground was in sun- 
light ; a canopy, which was out of view, 
threw a snadow over the background of 
the arena. The audience was in gay at- 
tire, and the variegated colors of mantles 
and cloaks contrasted agreeably with the 
plastic studies in red on 




















tive courage ; he doubts, hesitates, delays, 
and acts unnatural. Glaucus, quite nude, 
save the cincture about his loins and the 
sandals upon his feet, stands with won- 
derment pictured upon his face. He 
forgets that the eyes of thousands rest 


the facade of the enclo- 
sure. One noticed the 
flesh tints of the nude 
Glaucus, the atmospheric 
shadow of the lion, the evi- 
dence of previous strug- 
gles in the arena, which 
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had been strewn with fresh earth, and 
numerous other essential things which, 
like a dialogue or conversation, must not 
be disjointed to make a complete under- 
standing of sense as well as incident. In 
the disposition of light and _ shade, 
the resolute style of handling, the way 
in which he disposes of the things 
not seen, he approached the master ; his 
grasp was manly, and inspired one to 
have respect for the artist’s labor. His 
previous study in fashioning clay and 
carving assisted him in his work. He 
modelled his lion in many positions, used 
the forms of cats to get at the anatomi- 
cal construction, before he fixed even the 
charcoal drawing on his canvas. He de- 
monstrated that preliminary work must 
be thorough to complete finish, —that 
“thinking out’’ was really “ working out”’ 
his problem. 

Aside from its anecdotic phases, the 
picture conveys an idea not noticeable 


counts, graphic to be sure, impressive 
and vigorous, but a bit tricky; had he 
painted the animals out of his love for 
them, shown sympathy for them in the 
exertions they are making to win the race, 
as Pope did for the bewildered lion, his 
efforts would have been more lasting. 
“Pope shows his mastery over beasts, 
shows that he understands their natures. 
They, dogs especially, follow him as he 
follows them; one trained to chase at 
the heels of his master alone will, by ani- 
mal affinity, be coaxed to leave him, by 
Pope’s insight into the nature of the 
creatures. Possessing these traits, it is 
conclusive argument that he should paint 
them into his subjects. Affection also 
enters largely into his work: he caresses 
the dog incolor ; makes him laugh through 
his painted eyes; makes him speak his 
silent language, either by firmly closed 
jaw or by the loll of the hanging tongue, 
the wrinkles about the nose, the accent of 





** Just from Town." 


even among the works of the few who 
undertake the historical in art. Wagner 
augments the dust of the arena; this 
adds movement to the horses and gives 
weight to the chariot, but there is not an 
image of anything evident, ensemble alone 


uplifted paw or alert pose of the legs. 
Not a motion escapes his attention; the 
meaning of every motion he interprets and 
satisfies himself about. The lion, dog, and 
horse give him their affections. No won- 
der the painter paints as he feels and sees. 
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“ The Truant,” his latest work, is with- 
out question the best piece of painting he 
has yet produced. The subject shows two 
English setters ; one, a golden-brown and 
white, stands in a woodland pool, with his 
head toward you; the other, a black and 
white, isemerging from the bush on the 
edge of the pool, and gazes steadfastly 
upon his comrade. ‘The background is 


peraments ; the artist has fused them with 
character natural to themselves. 

Shall we say imagination is lacking in 
this work? Well, if we do, we shall be 
obliged to drop Gérome, Tadema and like 
artists from the list of painters, and rele- 
gate them to the precincts of the great 
Dutch school of painters, —and not a 
wholly deserted quarter for the worship- 








Mr. Pope's Studio. 


composed of alder bushes, flecked with 
sunlight, which augments the half-tones of 
the secondary lighting. ‘The incident is 
not a common one, but happens among 
dogs as well as in the human family. It 
seems that the setter in the water is a 
truant in the chase, and is hiding from 
the party, but has been discovered by his 
more courageous companion. What cares 
he,so long as he is comfortable and out 
of danger? He is cool and _ happy, 
doubtless knows that, like the coquette or 
flower, he’s fair to look upon, is a pet, and 
won’t be crushed for his actions. The 
types are the extremes in looks and tem- 


pers of wholesome art, be assured, is this 
great camp of realism. 

Pope reaches for truth, his grasp upon 
it is firm. He never gesticulates, does not 
draw the attention of the world by the 
noise of his art, is not self-conscious. 
His tastes are simple, his compositions, if 
ever faulty, are made so by his desire to 
exalt his subject; and so earnestly and 
surely does he keep the eye centred 
upon the figures, that accessories seem of 
little consequence. Of late, however, he 
gives more attention to “ little things,” as 
witness in “The Truant ” ; the background 
of elder bushes is perfection in detail, a 
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veritable study from nature. Be not sur- 
prised, conceited contemporaries, if 
Pope, by his indomitable wi!l and patient 
application, reaches the goal, and that, too, 
by a path of his own making. You who 


Model of Lion. 


win the laurels of the academy, where the 
fashions are taught, and come out into the 


world to preach them, shall have your 
day, and the future shall know you asa 


representative of an epoch; but the 
natural force of the man from the shop, 
the man who has learned his trade and 
wrought work with tools of his own inven- 
tion, must paint for all times. Again 
witness that indescribable, powerful, exter- 
nal and internal portrayal of the English 
setter ; — who shall ever say it is hasty in 
style, tiresome in manner, unnatural in 
color, or unlifelike? The type will never 
be better executed, the nature of the dog 
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never better interpreted. Melin’s “Boar 

Hounds at Full Cry,” a superb painting, 

does not contain a better example of 

dog instinct than is shown in “The 

Truant”; and like Melin, Pope gives us 
the muscular anat- 
omy, textures, and 
movement, without 
detracting from the 
spirit, the genuine- 
ness of the animal 
life. All of which 
summed up means 
that Pope’s pictures 
have soul, force in 
them — realistic or 
not, perfect in draw- 
ing or not, great in 
color or not. 

I like the remark 
of that most able of 
our painters, Mar- 
cus Waterman, who, 
with true apprecia- 
tion of the artist’s 

genius said, by way of comment upon 
“The Truant ” : 

“Tt is a grand good dog. He has succeeded. 
His energy and study must tend enormously to 
perfect his art. What patience he displayed, 
under the most adverse circumstances, for several 


weeks over the lion he found in Philadelphia! 
Such men usually achieve their ends.” 

Pope in his studio, in the Phillip’s 
Building, Boston, reminds one of the 
artisan. He is surrounded with his ma- 
terials all ready for use; stuffed animals, 
models, casts of all kinds, representing a 
variety of creatures in many poses. A 
large number of these he constructed 
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himself; many a stray cat has been made 
to sacrifice its life at the altar of art, has 
served the artist with needful details in 
anatomy. ‘The paraphernalia of the 
sportsman is beautiful here, the walls be- 
ing decorated with a grand variety of 
fishing-rods, baskets, nets, and huntsman’s 
outfits. These are grouped in an artistic 
manner for ornamentation as well as 
ready use. ‘There is no attempt at color 
riot, no fussy collection of fabrics, an 
tiques, armor, orcurios. ‘The artist deals 
direct, ‘first-hand ’’ with nature, and 


rarely trusts himself away from her do- 
Pope shows in his surroundings 


mains. 
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that he is no imitator, that he evolves 
from within himself the idea that he pre- 
sents ; and while he is conscious of the 
value of advice and study, he is well able 
to know from what source to derive the 
most. 

While all is bustle, in transit, in the 
studio, while the artist attends to the 
matters in hand, he is unfailingly affable 
and interesting. There is comfort of 
color for the eye, a generous receptive 
appearance to the furniture, drapes and 
decorations ; but over all hangs the at- 
mosphere of artistic intent and a vigorous 
mind penetrating every nook and corner. 


"ERESTCHAGIN. 


By Annie Eliot. 


AINTER 


and preacher ! is it art that thrills 


Our senses, bidding fall the waiting tears, 
So near the eyes of those to whom the years 


ring wider knowledge ? 


Is it art which stills 


Our careless voices, hushing comment while 
We gaze on what means “ glory,” seeing lie 
Forms stiff and sightless ’neath a cruel sky, 

Or staggering on, mile after weary mile? 

Not art alone ; a sterner purpose speaks : 

“ Blinded by hate, man, wilt thou never know 
How futile the revenge oppression wreaks ? 

That wrong is folly? cruelty is woe? 


Who is the conqueror? 


He on the cross ! 


Whose the bitter gall? 
Theirs of the weeping wall!” 
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RHOOD. 


By Zitella Cocke. 


LONG the vine-embow 


ered hills of France 


Sounds Angelus, and merry Jads and maids 
Pause in their jocund songs with downward glance, 
And meekly bow within the vintage shades. 


At selfsame hour, from gild 
Muezzin calls the faithful 
And far across the world, w 
In forest aisles, fanned b 


ed minaret, 

soul to prayer ; 
‘here glows sunset 

y the pure, sweet air 


Of heaven, rich-roofed by stars, the red man kneels 


To the Great Spirit ; thu 


s man’s yearning heart 


Would fain reach Thee, O God; thus conscience feels 
Her way, through dark, to Thee — well where Thou art ! 
Who says Thou wilt not hear thy children, — all, — 
When Thou hast said, “I am Thy Father, — call !”’ 
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A DESCENDANT 

By Walter 

EW people are aware that there 
dwells within the borders of the 


old Bay State a lineal descendant 
of “the great and good Massasoit,” and 
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“the last of the Wampanoags.” Sharing 
the growing interest in all that pertains to 
the early history of Massachusetts, as well 
as being desirous to gratify my own curi- 
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Gilman Face. 

osity, I was recently led to take a trip to 
Lakeville, Mass., the home of Mrs. Zerviah 
Gould Mitchell, the last of her race and 
family, in order that I might paint her 
portrait. I found Lakeville to be a quiet, 
staid township, with homesteads occupied 
by people descended from good old Puritan 
stock, still clinging to the abodes of their 
ancestors in spite of the temptations of 
the West, or the great cities of the East. 
The place is beautifully situated, and it 
abounds in Indian legends and Indian 
battle grounds. The road by the village 
skirts the shores of Lake Assawamsett, as 
picturesque as its name. At a distance 
of five miles or thereabouts from the vil 
lage, one leaves the main road and turns 
off into a lovely winding woodland lane, 
by a rippling brook, and further on an old 
dilapidated sawmill. A mile or so, and a 
sudden bend brings you to the cottage 
door, where Mrs. Mitchell accords you a 
pleasant welcome. ‘The rough habitation 
is most picturesquely situated ; they seem 
to an intuitive sense for 
things, these people, east or west. 


possess such 
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the doorway you look out over a field of 
waving corn; beyond that the line of the 
woods ; and if the trees did not grow so 
thickly, you might catch glimpses of the 
placid bosom of the lake. Nothing dis- 
turbs the profound stillness which reigns 
about, save the cry of the blue-jay or the 
distant tinkle of a cow bell. From time 
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immemorial have the Wampanoag tribe 
dwelt here on the Assawamsett Neck, 
though but for an act of Governor Win- 
slow they might have been wanderers on 
the face of the earth; for it was he who 
ordered that the Neck should be a reser- 
vation for the Wampanoags, they and their 
descendants, forever. 

I had some doubts as to the success of 
my request, but Mrs. Mitchell granted a 
ready acquiescence-; the fact of her hav- 
ing been photographed several times had 
doubtless somewhat paved the way for 
me. Hers is a strong face, somewhat 
masculine, but full of intelligence, lighting 
up in conversation, particularly if relating 
some of her wrongs at the hands of the 
pale-faces. I passed a half hour in agree- 
able chat, taking mental notes the while 
of my surroundings. The room was evi- 
dently a place where one could eat, drink 
and be merry; since it was kitchen, din- 
ing-room, and — containing a piano, which 


was certainly a surprise — could, I suppose, 
be called a music-room. A door leads to 
an L containing the sleeping-rooms, one 
on the ground floor, in which I painted 
the portrait, and the other above, reached 
by means of a “ Jacob’s ladder.” as Mrs. 
Mitchell facetiously termed it. 

All arrangements were happily made for 
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sittings, and I was to begin the following 
morning. much to my gratification. ‘The 
next day, instead of driving, I took a boat 
and rowed to the Indian shore, as the 
residents called the narrow strip of beach, 
from whence a path leads up to the In- 
dian encampment. Not being familiar 
with the locality, I spent considerable 
time in seeking a landing-place, but my 
opportunities for enjoying the lovely pan- 
orama which the shores of the lake pre 
sent were thereby increased. [| was 
finally obliged to invade a camp of pale 
faces, and inquire my way of a young and 
pretty girl The Indian matron was 
awaiting my arrival, and the pose was 
soon seiected and work commenced. As 
we grew better acquainted, many were the 
legends and tales of both Indians and 
whites, all of them most interesting, which 
she related to me, the while holding her 
position with remarkable steadiness. 

Mrs. Mitchell was born July 24, 1807, 
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and her parents were Brister Gould and 
Phebe Wamsley. Her mother was daugh- 
ter of Wamsley and Lydia Tuspaquin ; 
Lydia descended from Benjamin ‘Tuspa- 
quin, son of Benjamin ‘Tuspaquin, or 
otherwise called the “ Black Sachem” 
and one of King Philip’s most able gen 
erals. He married Amie, whose Indian 


name is lost to us, youngest daughter of 


Massasoit, chief of the powerful Wam- 
panoags. Thus Mrs. Mitchell is the 
great-great-great grand-daughter of Mas- 
sasoit. | She isalso descended from John 
Sassamon, the well known Christian 
Indian, who became a preacher to the 
Indians, under John Eliot. Having 
warned the Puritans of King Philip’s 
designs upon them, he was soon after 
murdered by his countrymen for his 
treachery to their cause. 

Educated in the publ'e schools of Ab- 
ington, and afterwards at a ~rivate school 
in Boston, in which city she has also 
taught a private school, Mrs. Mitchell 
fully demonstrates in her own person the 
educational possibilities of the Indian. 
Her memory is remarkably clear upon 

' This genealogy is carefully and fully traced 
in a work by Gen. E. W. Peirce, entitled, “ Indian 
History, Biography and Genealogy, pertaining to 
the Good Sachem Massasoit, of the Wampanoag 
Tribe, and his Descendants.” This work was 
published by Mrs. Mitchell in 1878, at North 
\bington, Mass., and contains a preface written 
by her. 
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the incidents of her schooldays ; as in fact 
it is upon all the events of her life. At 
the age of seventeen she married Thomas 


C. Mitchell, by whom she had eleven 
children, five of whom are still living. 
Two of her daughters live with their 


mother, supporting themselves by selling 
their farm produce, making baskets, moc- 
casins and so forth. Another daughter 
lives in Ipswich, Mass., and the only sur- 
viving son works in a shoe shop in Abing- 
ton. Mr. Mitchell died in East Fall 
River in 1859. Mrs. Mitchell’s eyesight 
is more remarkable than her memory, for 
she reads and writes without the aid of 
her glasses, and I have in my possession 
her signature, written in a clear, legible 
hand. 

I was sorry indeed to part from this 
romantic environment ; for what could be 
more charming than this quiet spot in the 
midst of such natural surroundings, listen- 
ing to the tales of bygone days when 
Puritan and Wampanoag struggled for 
supremacy? Before I left Lakeville, | 
visited the old Indian _ burying-ground ; 
but it is now difficult to recognize it as 
such, since all the stones have 
mutilation at vandal hands. Even 


suffered 
the 


Indians’ graves are not respected, and she 
who remains is but a solitary figure amidst 
the rush of invasion, the only type of a 
race which has now almost vanished from 
New England. 
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By J. F. Jameson, Ph.D. 


I. ‘THe HIsrorians OF 


HE history of historical writing in 

the English colonies and in the 

United States falls, naturally, into 
four periods ; and this alike whether we 
take as the basis of our classification its 
characteristics as historical literature, or 
ts characteristics as historical science. 
In the first period, the heroic age of dis- 
covery and settlement, such history as we 
have is the work of the Argonauts them- 


selves, who, with little consciousness of 


authorship, still less of membership in a 
literary profession, wrote down, in sim- 
plicity of mind, accounts of things which 
they had seen and in which they had them- 
selves borne a great part. ‘This period is 
roughly equivalent to the seventeenth 
century. Upon this followed two or 
three generations of what we might call 
epigonal historiography, bearing clear 
marks of a colonial or provincial origin, 
yet often careful and scholarly, and mainly 
devoted to investigating and recording 
with pious care the achievements of those 
who had preceded. The third period, 
lasting from the Revolution to the Civil 
War, was one in which history shared, 
in common with other departments, the 
effects of the general effort toward the 
creation of an independent American lit- 
erature. During this, the classical period 
of our historical writing, the favorite sub- 
jects were portions of European history. 
Since then we have had a marked im- 
provement in method and _ scholarship ; 
but the dominant impulse of the fourth 
period has been toward a closer and, 
especially, a broader study of our own 
history. It is with these four periods that 
the articles of this series are respectively to 
be occupied. In general, only the most 
important writers of each will be consid- 
ered ; and no effort will be made to relate 
at length the picturesque and interesting 
details of these writers’ lives,— not from 
any such disdain of the picturesque as 
modern students of history are supposed 
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to affect, but because the subject i not 
the lives and personalties of American his- 
torians, but the development of Amer- 
ican historiography. 

In the time of the first adventurers and 
settlers, some historical literature of value 
had already been produced by the nation 
from which they sprang,—chronicles like 
those of Hall and Holinshed, collections 
like those of Stow, and a few more nota- 
ble performances, Lord Bacon’s “ Henry 
VII.,” Knolly’s “ Historie of the ‘Turkes,” 
Fox’s “ Martyrs,” and the great fragment 
of a *“‘ History of the World” which Ra- 
leigh had composed during his long im- 
prisonment in the Tower. But no one of 
these was in any way the model of our 
earliest historians, whose purposes were 
quite different. The purpose of one 
class was to awaken immediate interest 
in a given colony, and stimulate immigra- 
tion into it by accounts of what had been 
done there; to this class belong Captain 
John Smith and Captain Edward Johnson. 
‘The model of some of them may be seen 
in the pages of Hakluyt, in the Relations 
and Narratives of voyagers. ‘The other 
class, of which Governor Bradford and 
Governor Winthrop are the chief exam- 
ples, believing themselves to have been 
concerned in memorable beginnings, wrote 
for the benefit of posterity permanent 
memorials, which they did not intend to be 
published till after their deaths. It is to 
these four, as best deserving, among our 
writers of the seventeenth century, the 
name of historian, that the present article 
is to be mainly given. 

At the beginning at once of our colo- 
nial history and of American historical 
literature, stands the burly figure of Cap- 
tain John Smith ; and yet he stands some- 
what apart from both. ‘There is no need 
to recount at length the stirring events 
of his early life,—how, after wandering 
over much of Europe and the Levant, he 
took service against the Turk, slew three 
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Turkish cavaliers in single combat before 
the walls of Regall, was captured and 
sold as a slave, was befriended by a noble 
lady at Constantinople, was sent to serve 
as a slave in Crim-Tartary, and es 
caped with many adventures; but it is 
plain, from the nature of them, that he 
belonged in character to the generation 
that had just passed away. He had more 
in common with Hawkins, and Frobisher, 
and Drake, with those who repulsed the 
Armada, and sought Eldorado, and braved 
the northern ice, and “ singed the King 
of Spain’s beard,’ with all the freshness 
and buoyancy and adventurousness of the 
Elizabethans, than with Eliot, and Pym, 
and Selden, with the sobriety, the seri 
ousness, the prosaic strenuousness, which 
had begun to overspread and to charac 

terize the England of James I. It was 
these traits of character that made him 
really unsuited to much of the work 
which now needed to be done in the 
American settlements. He wasa colonial 
adventurer in a generation of colonial 
founders. At the beginning, the services 
of such a man were invaluable, and the 
colony probably owed more to him than 
to any other man during .the _ thirty 
months that he spent in it. But, the 


initial work once done, another sort of 


talent was needed if the colony was to 
be not abortive, as the Elizabethan colo 
nial experiments had been, but a strong 
and prosperous community, founded on 
sober and humdrum agriculture and trade ; 


and so the shrewd London merchants of 


the Virginia Company were not wrong in 
making no further use of Smith. 

The same qualities shine conspicuous 
in the writings of Smith, and mark him 
off from the rest as, though the precursor, 
yet not the father of the American his 
torical writers. His writings breathe the 
spirit that invests the pages of Hakluyt 
and Purchas with so surpassing and so 
imperishable a charm, not that which has 
made our colonial history dull and our 
nation great. He writes, by preference, 
of encounters, of explorations, of oppor- 
tunities for present gain, as one who is 
directing a band of adventurers, not as 
one who is thoughtfully laying founda 
tions for the gradual growth of a mighty 
state. He does not lack seriousness, but 
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he is more a knight-errant than a man ot 
business. But if both his role and his 
attitude are those of a knight-errant, bear- 
ing in his veins the enthusiastic blood of 
the sixteenth century, but set to do the 
sober tasks of the seventeenth, he was in 
the main a worthy knight, fearing God 
after the simple, untroubled fashion of 
the earlier time, without overmuch so 
journing in Meshec and Kedar, serving 
faithfully and energetically his king and 
the Company, giving good government, 
and doing with his might what his hand 
found to do. He wrote of all this with 
keen zest and enjoyment, and with not too 
much modesty or mildness toward his ad 
versaries ; but when was a knight-errant 
ever modest or conciliatory ? 

‘The strictly historical works of Captain 
John Smith are but two in number. ‘The 
first is a brief tract of thirty or forty 
pages, entitled, ‘A ‘True Relation of such 
occurrences and accidents of noate as 
hath hapned in Virginia since the first 
planting of that Collony, which is now res 
ident in the South part thereof, till the 
last returne from thence.” The second is 
the extensive book entitled, “The Generall 
Historie of Virginia, New-England, and 
the Summer Isles,” a brief continuation of 
which was printed as part second of his 
“True Travels, Adventures, and Observa- 
tions.”’ His other books are mostly of a 
descriptive character; they have a value 
as historical material, they are not them 
selves historical writings. ‘The ‘“ True 
Relation ”’ was written in Virginia about 
the end of May, 1608, when the colony 
had been in existence a little more than a 
year, was sent home by Captain Nelson in 
the Phenix, and was published at London 
in August. It is only a pamphlet, and a 
somewhat hastily prepared one at that. It 
is mainly occupied with the personal adven 
tures of Smith himself, the exploring ex 
peditions which he conducted, and _ his 
dealings with the Indians. Not much is 
told us of events at Jamestown. While that 
little is valuable, in the paucity of eye- 
witness accounts of the first year’s doings, 
its value is much diminished, or at least 
rendered doubtful, by the fact that it is 
everywhere seen to be colored by Smith’s 
hostility to certain fellow-members of the 
council. Which was right in their fre- 
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quent quarrels is hard now to determine ; 
but no one can fail to see that Smith was 
too censorious of the actions of others, 
too vain of his own, to be a historical wit- 
ness of the highest degree of merit. 

‘The same animosities are to be found, 
unallayed after a period of sixteen years, 
in the “ Generall Historie,” published in 
1620, the book which forms Smith’s 
chief title to be numbered among the 
American historians. Or rather, it ex- 
hibits these animosities widened into par- 
tisanship in a more important conflict, 
and applied to the events of a greater 
number of years. Coming home in 
1609, and never afterward succeeding 
in getting employment from the com- 
pany, Smith seems to have extended his 
resentment against those who had ruled 
the colony with him to their successors, 
and eventually to the managers of the 
company. In the last years of James 
I. the Virginia Company’s proceedings 
reflected the conflict going on in the 
country at large, the minority being of 
the court party, the managers belong- 
ing to the opposition. Smith takes many 
opportunities in the ‘ Generall His- 
torie’’’ to attack them, to accuse the mis- 
management of the colony since he left 
it, and to lament that his advice was not 
rather followed, and his services em- 
ployed. “I know,” he adds, “I shall be 
taxed for writing so much of my selfe ; but 
I care not much, because the judiciall 
know there are few such Souldiers as 

[those who] have writ their owne 
actions, nor know I who will or can tell 
my intents better then my selfe.”’ 

The book which the doughty captain 
had prepared with so resolute a disregard 
of all natural impulses toward self-efface- 
ment was proposed, as the records of the 
Virginia Company show, as early as 1621, 
but published in 1624, in a volume of two 
hundred and fifty pages folio, embellished 
with several quaint and well-engraved 
maps. Smith was, after all, the author of 
only about seventy-five pages out of the 
two hundred and fifty; and of these sev- 
enty-five, nearly seventy comprise mere 
reprints from three of his descriptive 
books. Of all the rest he was but the 
editor or compiler. The composition of 
the book is in fact singular. The first 


book, treating of the English voyages to 
Virginia before 1607, is entirely a compi- 
lation or patchwork of previous narratives. 
The second is a reprinted description of 
Virginia as it was in 1607. ‘The third 
book is a republication, with some varia- 
tions, of a body of narrations by some of 
the original planters, which had been 
edited by one Dr. Simonds, and published 
in 1612; they cover the thirty months of 
Smith’s stay in the colony, and are from 
persons belonging to his faction. What 
he himself has contributed to this division 
is limited to the insertion, here and there, 
of verses more remarkable for sententious- 
ness than for beauty, and, it must be added, 
the addition of striking adventures not 
mentioned in the “‘True Relation,’”’ and a 
general heightening of the picturesque- 
ness of his own career. ‘The fourth book, 
giving the history of Virginia from 1609 
to 1624, is almost wholly a compilation or 
rather a transcription of the narratives of 
residents ; the fifth, treating of the history 
of the Bermudas, is wholly so. Finally, to 
make Book VI., entitled “The Generall 
Historie of New England,” he reprints his 
“Description of New England,” 1616, 
and “New England’s ‘Trials,’ 1620, in- 
serts Edward Winslow’s “ Plantation in 
New England,” and, with a few interest- 
ing pages on the present estate of New 
Plymouth, closes this remarkable histori- 
cal mosaic, of which it may almost be said 
that what is historical is not his, and what 
is his is not historical. But herein, also, 
we must confess, he has been the precur- 
sor of many of our historical writers, not 
all of whom have enumerated, as frankly 
as he, the victims of their scissors. 
Nothing has been said, thus far, of the 
story of the saving of Smith by Pocahon- 
tas. ‘The historical student who is not 
entirely steeped in haughty professional- 
ism, who would himself “ strictly meditate 
the thankless Muse,” yet wishes to temper 
that austere cult with a regard .for the 
unscientific preferences of Armaryllis and 
Neaera, will certainly hesitate long before 
assailing the most famous of the few ro- 
mantic legends of our early colonial his- 
tory. And yet it appears that, in spite of 
a dozen novels and perhaps a gross of 
poems that have gathered about it, the 
legend must go. A whole article would 
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hardly be long enough for a full discussion 
of the arguments, but in brief the case is 
this. Not only is there no mention of 
such an episode in the full account of his 
Chickahominy expedition, which Smith 
gave, a few months after he went upon it, 
in the “True Relation,” but everything 
there indicates a most friendly reception 
by Powhatan; nor do any of his com- 
panions mention an adventure so striking. 
It first appears in print in the “ Generall 
Historie ” of 1624, interpolated as one of 
those embellishments of his friends’ ac- 
counts, to which allusion has been made. 
It appears that Smith, in 1616, hinted at 
such a service performed by Pocahontas, 
in a letter to the Queen, written when 
Pocahontas was in England. In short, 
the probability is that he invented the 
episode in order to connect himself in a 
picturesque manner with one who had 
lately been attracting so much attention. 
One need not stop to defend historical 
criticism for destroying so pretty a legend, 
for historical criticism brings to light two 
stories of heroism that are true, where it 
removes one that is false ; but perhaps we 
may more easily be reconciled to the loss 
of this particular romance, if we remem- 
ber that, pictures and poems and story- 
books to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
real Pocahontas was only ten years old at 
the time of the alleged rescue. 

To turn from Captain John Smith to 
Governor William Bradford is like turning 
from “Amadis of Gaul’’ to the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” ‘The worthy governor of Ply- 
mouth Plantation had slain no ‘Turks, had 
undergone no romantic adventures, had 
been signally befriended by no princesses 
or noble dames, whether heathen, Moham- 
medan or Christian. But if fortune de- 
nied him interesting adventures,—except 
in so far as the high purposes of the Pil- 
grim Fathers and the permanent impor- 
tance of their work invests all that they 
did with interest,—it did not deal so with 
his book. ‘The story of its vicissitudes is 
a curious one. It was well known to his- 
torical scholars that Governor Bradford 
had left behind him a manuscript history 
of Plymouth Plantation. Some extracts 
from it had been given in print by certain 
historical writers of the hundred years 
succeeding his death, the last being Gov- 
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ernor Hutchinson, in 1767. It was sup- 
posed that Bradford’s descendants had 
lent it to the Rev. Thomas Prince, the 
noted historical scholar of Boston, and 
that Prince had deposited it in the New 
England Library which he was forming, in 
the tower of the Old South Church. 
During the first year of the Revolution- 
ary War, while Boston was occupied by the 
British, that church was, as is well known, 
used by them as a riding-school. After 
that time, nothing was heard of the pre- 
cious manuscript of Bradford’s history, 
until, one day in 1855, a local antiquary 
most unexpectedly found a trace of it. 
While reading a small English book by 
Bishop Wilberforce on the history of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America, 
he came upon certain passages which were 
identical with some of the extracts from 
s3radford given, as already mentioned, by 
American writers of the last century. 
The footnotes of the book described these 
passages as taken from a manuscript his- 
tory of the Plantation of Plymouth, in the 
library of the Bishop of London at Ful 
ham. ‘The discovery was communicated 
to one of the leading members of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and a 
correspondence was entered upon. The 
manuscript in the bishop’s library was 
proved to be that of Governor Bradford’s 
long-lost history, and was copied, and 
printed in 1856. How it came to be in 
the Fulham library no one knows; nor 
does any one know how to get it back from 
there. 

However, we have the printed text, and 
a most important and interesting work it 
is. Governor Bradford’s qualifications for 
preparing such a history are manifest. 
From the first year of the settlement down 
to the time of his death, during a period, 
that is, of thirty-six years, there had been 
but five years in which he had not been 
elected governor of the colony. He had 
been among the earlier fugitives to Hol- 
land, and was, therefore, personally cog- 
nizant of the history of the little community 
in the period preceding its transfer to 
America. During most of the long period 
of his governorship he had had in mind the 
preparation of such an account, of which 
it appears that he wrote the beginning in 
1630, and the end in 1650, and had been 
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saving and collecting letters and docu- 
ments important to his purpose. He had, 
therefore, the most entire familiarity with 
the history of the colony, and time enough 
to insure deliberation and care. More- 
over, he had not only a thoughtful mind 
and a high degree of intelligence, but was 
even, like so many of the early American 
governors, a man of some scholarship. 
Cotton Mather says of him: ‘ He was a 
person for study as well as action; and 
hence, notwithstanding the difficulties 
through which he passed in his youth, he 
attained unto a notable skill in languages ; 
the Dutch tongue was become almost as 
vernacular to him as the English; the 
French tongue he could also manage ; the 
Latin and the Greek he had mastered ; but 
the Hebrew he most of all studied, because, 
he said, he would see with his own eyes 
the ancient oracles of God in their native 
beauty. He was also well skilled in his 
tory, in antiquity, and in philosophy ; and 
for theology, he became so versed in it, 
that he was an irrefragable disputant against 

; errors. . . . Butthe crown 
of all was his holy, prayerful, watchful, and 
fruitful walk with God, wherein he was 
very exemplary.” It may illustrate the 
cast of Bradford’s mind to repeat what he 
himself has said in regard to one of these 
studies. Eight manuscript pages of He- 
brew roots with English equivalents, and 
of Hebrew exercises, have been found, 
written in his handwriting, and prefaced 
with these remarks: “Though I am 
growne aged, yet I have had a longing 
desire to see, with my owne eyes, some- 
thing of that most ancient language, and 
holy tongue, in which the law and oracles 
of God were writ; and in which God 
and angels spake to the holy patriarchs of 
old time ; and what names were given to 
things, from the creation. And though | 
cannot attaine to much herein, yet I am 
refreshed to have seen some glimpse 
hereof (as Moyses saw the land of Canan 
afarr of ). My aim and desire is, to see 
how the words and phrases lye in the holy 
texte; and to discerne somewhat of the 
same, for my owne contente.” 

But whatever scholarship the excellent 
governor may have had, he does not ob- 
trude it into his book, which has nothing 
of the pedantic manner so frequent in the 


seventeenth century. He writes a plain, 
sober and straightforward account, the 
evident care and accuracy of which make 
it one of the most valued sources for our 
colonial period. His narrative covers the 
history of the colony down to the year 
1646, at which point it was left unfin- 
ished. It embraces the events which led, 
in England and Holland, to the exodus of 
the Pilgrims, the now familiar tale of their 
early sufferings and achievements, the oc- 
casional controversies in which they were 
involved, their negotiations with other 
colonies, their troubles with the London 
merchants, and their correspondence and 
relations with the body whom they had 
left behind at their departure. ‘The 
phrases in which that departure is de- 
scribed are memorable. “So they lefte 
that goodly and pleasante citie, which had 
been ther resting place near twelve years ; 
but they knew they were pilgrimes, and 
looked not much on those things, but lift 
up their eyes to the heavens, their dearest 
countrie, and quieted their spirits.” Such 
words as these, which have been often 
quoted, do not stand alone in the narra 

tive ; with all its sobriety, it is clothed in 
many passages with that exquisite and sin- 
gular beauty of expression which a close 
familiarity with the English translation of 
the Bible has so often bestowed on writers 
of little literary art. Of such is the fol- 
lowing, written in appreciative commem- 
oration of his companions’ fortitude : 

“ But hear,” he says, “1 cannot but 
stay and make a pause, and stand _ half 
amased at this poore peoples presente con 
dition; and so I thinke will the reader, 
too, when he well considers the same. 
Being thus past the vast ocean, and a sea 
of troubles before in their preparation, 

they had now no friends to well 
come them nor inns to entertaine or refresh 
their weatherbeaten bodys, no houses or 
much less townes to repair too, to seeke 
for succoure. It is recorded in scripture 
as a mercie to the apostle & his ship 
wraked company, that the barbarians 
shewed them no smale kindnes in refresh 
ing them, but these savage barbarians, 
when they mette with them . . .were 
readier to fill their sids full of arrows then 
otherwise. And for the season it was 
winter, and they that know the winters of 
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that cuntrie know them to be sharp and 
violent, and subjecte to cruell and feirce 
stormes, deangerous to travill to known 
places, much more to serch an unknown 
coast. Besids, what could they see but 
a hidious and desolate wildernes, full of 
wild beasts and willd men? And what 
multituds ther might be of them they 
knew not. Nether could they, as it were, 
goe up to the tope of Pisgah, to vew from 
this willdernes a more goodly cuntrie to 
feed their hops; for which way soever 
they turned their eys (save upward to the 
heavens) they could have litle solace or 
content in respecte of any outward objects. 

. Let it also be considered what 
weake hopes of supply and succoure they 
left behind them, that might bear up their 
minds in this sade condition and trialls 
they were under. What could 
now sustaine them but the spirite of God 
and his grace? May not and ought not 
the children of these fathers rightly say : 
Our faithers were Englishmen which came 
over this great ocean, and were ready to 
perish in this willdernes ; but they cried 
unto the Lord, and he heard their voyce, 
and looked on their adversitie, &c. Let 
them, therefore, praise the lord, because 
he is good, and his mercies endure for- 
ever. Yea, let them which have been re- 
deemed of the Lord, shew how he hath 
delivered them from the hand of the op- 
pressour. When they wandered in the 
desert willdernes out of the way, and 
found no citie to dwell in, both hungrie, 
and thirstie, their sowle was overwhelmed 
in them. Let them confess before the 
Lord his loving kindnes, and his wonder- 
ful works before the sons of men.” 

It is a curious good fortune by which we 
happen to have accounts of two of our 
earliest colonies, those of Plymouth and of 
Massachusetts Bay, written by the two 
men who had most to do with managing 
the affairs of each in the earliest period. 
Moreover, the two governors and historians 
were in some degree typical of the two col- 
onies whose history they helped to make 
and to write. The Separatist colony and the 
Puritan colony were widely different. ‘The 
history of the Pilgrim Fathers is full of suf- 
ering, of poverty, of humility, of patience 
and of mildness. It is the story of a small 
and feeble enterprise, glorified by faith 
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and hope and charity, but necessarily and 
always limited by the slender resources of 
the poor and humble men who originated 
it. ‘The founding of the Bay colony, on 
the other hand, was less a colonial enter- 
prise than a great Puritan emigration. It 
was organized by men of substance and 
standing, supported by the wealth of a 
great and prosperous body of the English 
nation, and consciously directed toward 
the high end of founding in America, a 
great Puritan state. And as Massachu- 
setts was to Plymouth plantation, so, in 
many respects, was Governor John Win- 
throp to Governor William Bradford. He 
was, in the first place, a man of much 
more prominent position, lord of the 
manor of Groton, one of the attorneys of 
the Court of Wards and Liveries, a magis- 
trate, and a man of considerable wealth. 
But he was also a man of a_ broader, 
larger and more philosophic intellect, as 
well as of a more regular and extensive 
education. In short, he had more thor- 
oughly those powers and acquisitions of 
mind which would fit one to direct worth- 
ily the larger concerns of a strong and im- 
portant state, and to describe worthily 
its origin and early development. For 
beauty of character, it is hard to give the 
preference to either governor. Long 
possession of great power in a community 
resolute to defend its independence and 
suppress dissension with a_ high hand, 
strong, self-reliant, and intolerant, never 
succeeded in marring the exquisite sensi- 
tiveness of Winthrop’s conscience, or 
affecting the gentleness and sweetness of 
his deportment. Scrupulosity of con- 
science we perhaps expect to find in a 
Puritan ; but the second point is worth a 
little more attention. It is worth while 
frequently to insist, that harshness and 
sourness and gloom were not characteristic 
of all periods of Puritan history alike. 
Puritanism in New England, as in Old 
England, went through three different 
stages, the period of origin and growth, 
the period of conflict, the period of 
decline. ‘The Puritanism which was sat- 
irized in “ Hudibras,” and which fell with 
Richard Cromwell, was not the Puritanism 
of the civil wars. Still less was it the 
Puritanism of Milton’s earlier years, of 
“Comus,” and “ L’Allegro” and “ I] Pense- 
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roso.”’ In that earlier time, Puritanism had 
not dissevered itself from the cheerfulness 
and spontaneity of the Elizabethan period, 
but had simply added to them on the one 
hand a greater degree of moral earnestness, 
and on the other hand a greater zeal for 
innovation in church and state. So it was 
in New England. ‘The well-known and 
most amusing diary of Chief Justice 
Sewall shows us Puritanism as it had come 
to be among the men of the third genera- 
tion,— Puritanism gone to seed, grown nar- 
row and harsh and petty, and rapidly be- 
coming mundane and Philistine. But before 
this, and before the preceding generation 
of conflict, and before the hardships of 
life and the wildness of nature had begun 
to depress men’s minds to the level of the 
awful righteousness with which we are so 
familiar, there wasa Puritanism of a less 
unlovely type, serious and strict, but not 
uncheerful nor insensible to the delights 
and beauty of life. Of such Puritanism 
John Winthrop was the type and the ex- 
ponent. In him Puritanism is seen at its 
best, not only caring (and compelling 
others to care ) for what was in its opin- 
ion true and honest and just, but also 
observant of whatsoever things are lovely 
and of good report. ‘The poetic imagina- 
tion which led him to prefer of all books 
of the Bible, the Song of Solomon, the 
depth and beauty of his religious experi- 
ences, the exquisite tenderness of his let- 
ters to his wife, the mildness of his effi- 
cient rule as governor, all show us a nature 
singularly attractive. He was, in short, a 
gentleman ; not in the spurious sense of 
one whose ancestors and connections have 
been highly distinguished for being related 
to each other, but in the better sense of 
one who combines with a noble character 
the additional graces of a perfect sweet- 
ness of temper and a perfect refinement of 
manner. 

I have enlarged upon Winthrop’s per- 
sonal characteristics because they were an 
important factor in the composition of 
his book. Of a historian of our day, 
writing of these things, this need not be 
true. But in the case of one who writes 
of the genesis of a state of which he has 
been the foremost founder, the study of 
his personality is a matter of much conse- 
quence to the critic, not only because it 


helps to understand his book, but also 
because it helps to understand the move- 
ment which he headed. Milton, in a 
famous passage of the Apology for Smec- 
tymnuus, reminds us “ that he who would 
not be frustrate of his hope to write well 
hereafter in laudible things, ought himself 
to be a true poem, . hot pre- 
suming to sing high praises of heroic men 
or famous cities, unless he have in himself 
the experience and the practice of all that 
which is praiseworthy.” John Winthrop 
did have within himself these things. 
‘They shone out plainly in the acts of his 
public life, and they are not less conspic- 
uous in the history which he left behind 
him. 

The “ History of New England” has 
the form of annals or even, at first, of a 
journal, begun by the governor on board 
the Arbella on the day when he set sail 
from England in 1630. It is continued to 
the winter of 1648, a few months before 
his death. Naturally, many matters of 
small moment are treated in it, — minor 
doings of the governing body and the 
churches, moving accidents, remarkable 
providences, and so forth. But the nar- 
rative is never undignified and never gos- 
siping. And when events of greater im- 
portance to the colony or deliberations 
and discussions involving the essential 
principles of its policy fail to be described, 
we could hardly desire a guide more im- 
partial, more informing, or more thought- 
ful. ‘Together with the actions of the 
rulers, their reasons are set before us, and 
set before us with a high-minded confi- 
dence and a philosophic breadth of view 
that leave nothing to be desired. Once in 
a while occur really admirable reasonings 
and statements in matters of political phil- 
osophy ; while the absence of passion and 
intolerance and pettiness is very marked. 
The early years of the colony were a time 
of strong party feeling and of bitter dis- 
sensions ; yet Winthrop never takes the 
opportunity of private writing and posthu- 
mous publication to set down aught in 
malice against any of his opponents. Of 
the chief among them, Sir Harry Vane, he 
says, that at all times “he showed himself 
a true friend to New England, and a man 
of a noble and generous mind.” ‘The 
severest thing that he says of any of them, 
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so far as I know, is found in some words 
of grave and temperate disapprobation 
which he uses with regard to Governor 
3ellingham, and even here he does not 
fail to suggest what excuse he can for Bel- 
lingham’s factious ill temper. Speaking 
in one passage of some of these disagree- 
ments, he says, “Indeed it occasioned 
much grief to all the elders, and gave 
great offence through the country; and 
such as were acquainted with other states 
in the world, and had not well known the 
persons, would have concluded such a fac- 
tion here as hath been usual in the council 
of England and other states, who walk by 
politic principles only. But these gentle- 
men were such as feared God, and en- 
deavored to walk by the rules of his word 
in all their proceedings, so as it might be 
conceived in charity that they walked ac- 
cording to their judgments and conscience, 
and where they went aside it was merely 
for want of light, or their eyes were held 
through some temptation for a time, that 
they could not make use of the light they 
had ; for in all these differences and agi- 
tations about them, they continued in 
brotherly love, and in the exercise of all 
friendly offices each to other, as occasion 
required.” And the story of the gov 
ernor’s own reconciliation with Dudley 
shows that, so far as he himself was con 
cerned, he has not overstated the case. 
Winthrop’s narrative, like Bradford’s, 
was left in manuscript at his death, and 
came to be a part of the New England 
Library in the Old South Church. Its 
subsequent vicissitudes were curious, 
though not so remarkable as those of the 
History of Plymouth Plantation. After the 
Revolution, two of the three volumes of 
the manuscript were found in the posses 
sion of the elder branch of the Winthrops 
in Connecticut, edited, very superficially 
it must be said, by the redoubtable lexi- 
cographer, Noah Webster, and published 
in 1790. In1816, the third volume was 
discovered in the dormitory of the Old 
South Church. The Massachusetts His- 
torical Society entrusted the preparation 
of a new edition of the whole to James 
Savage. Before he had accomplished the 
collation of the second volume of the 
manuscript, that volume was destroyed by 
a fire which broke out in his office. The 
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first and the third volumes are now in the 
library of the society ; for the second, our 
text is that of Webster’s edition. 

He who is seeking a characteristic pro- 
duction of the traditional Puritan should 
without doubt resort to that of the fourth 
and last writer upon our list. Its very 
tifle is characteristically Puritan. It was 
an age of quaint title-pages ; but nowhere 
were they quainter than in the books of 
the New England Puritans. ‘“ New Eng- 
land’s ‘Teares for Old England’s Feares,” 
‘‘ New England’s Salamander Discovered,” 
“New England’s Jonas cast up at Lon- 
don,” “The Heart of New England rent 
at the Blasphemies of the Present Gener- 
ation,” and, for a longer example, that of 
John Cotton’s famous pamphlet, “ Milk 
for Babes, drawn out of the Breast of both 
‘Testaments, chiefly for the Spiritual Nour- 
ishment of Boston Babes, but may be of 
like use to other Children.”” Such are the 
names of some of the early historical and 
controversial tracts of New England. 
Among them all, few have a quainter title 
than that which the author of the histori- 
cal book before us bestowed upon it,— 
“The Wonder-Working Providence of 
Sion’s Saviour in New England.” ‘The 
London publisher saw fit to alter this upon 
the title-page to “The History of New 
England ;” but in the headlines of the 
pages the title chosen by the author is fol- 
lowed throughout. A _ history of New 
England the book is not, but rather a his- 
tory of Massachusetts down to the year 
1651. Among the New England histories 
it has the distinction of having been the 
first to appear in print ; for it was printed 
in London in 1653 (dated 1654). It was 
printed anonymously, but its author is 
known to have been Captain Edward 
Johnson, selectman and town-clerk at the 
town of Woburn in Massachusetts. In 
Governor Winthrop, as I have declared, 
we may see Puritanism at its very best. 
Sut the é/’ve of humanity are nowhere in 
a majority. A better representative of the 
average Puritan of the middle class is 
doubtless Captain Johnson. He was a 
Kentish farmer, and probably also a ship- 
wright, who came out in the same fleet 
with Winthrop in 1630. <A dozen years 
later he was, in company with half a dozen 
others, one of the founders of the new 
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town of Woburn. It is interesting to note 
that, of his dozen companions in this un- 
dertaking, one, John Sedgwick, afterward 
became one of Cromwell’s major-generals, 
while another rose in the naval service of 
England to be Rear-Admiral Thomas 
Graves. But the stout Kentishman, hav- 
ing put his hand to the plough, chose to 
remain in the town he had helped to 
plant. He had always an important part 
in the affairs of the town, was chosen 
selectman nearly every year, was again and 
again elected to represent the town in the 
general court or legislature of the colony, 
acted as town clerk, and was captain of 
the train-band. He was, therefore, more 
or less concerned in the public affairs of 
the colony, but never had a leading part 
in them. ‘Though he was a more promi- 
nent, a wealthier, and perhaps a more in- 
telligent man than most of his fellow-citi- 
zens, we may well enough take him as in 
most respects a type of the rank and file 
of the original settlers. ‘This is in the main 
what gives its value to this first printed 
history of Massachusetts. 

Captain Edward Johnson was far infe- 
rior to Governor Winthrop in breadth, in 
culture, and in fineness of spirit. ‘The 
hot zeal, the narrow partisanship, the con- 
fident dogmatism, which characterized so 
much of Puritanism, have in him a strik- 
ing example. No one could be more 
remote from the cool, sceptical, examining 
temper of the modern historian, who 
hears, and smiles, and deducts, and bal- 
ances. All Johnson’s opinions are self 
evident to him. He sees no good in the 
lords bishops. He will not listen to the 
servants of the chief priests; rather his 
first impulse is to draw a sword and cut 
off Malchus’s ear. He is full of that nar- 
row Hebraism which, when it prayed 
kept open its windows toward Jerusalem, 
but closed every other avenue to the soul 
‘To hew Agag in pieces before the Lord 
is to his mind not the least attractive of 
religious duties. With him the church 
militant is more than a metaphor. ‘The 
life of the colony appears to him most 
frequently in the guise of an armed con- 
flict; he hears in its story the noise of 
hattle, the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting, and in vehement canticles sum- 
mons the Israel of New England to the 





help of the Lord against the mighty. Old 
‘Testament phrases are his delight; he 
speaks, throughout, the dialect which the 
French wittily call the patois de Canaan. 
To the Puritan zeal he adds the Puritan 
superstition. Everywhere the hand of 
the Lord is seen protecting his saints ; his 
Wonder-Working Providence appears not 
only in the general movement of the 
events narrated, but in every detail of the 
fortunes and misfortunes of individuals, so 
that his pages bristle with special provi- 
dences. His account of one of these may 
be quoted. 

“To end this yeare 1639, the Lord was 
pleased to send a very sharp winter, and 
more especially in strong storms of weekly 
snows, with very bitter blasts; And here 
the Reader may take notice of the sad 
hand of the Lord against two persons, 
who were taken in a storme of snow, as 
they were passing from Boston to Rox- 
bury, it being much about a mile distant, 
and a very plaine way. One of Roxbury 
sending to Boston his servant maid for a 
Barber-Chirurgion to draw his tooth, they 
lost their way in their passage between, 
and were not found till many dayes after, 
and then the maid was found in one place, 
and the man in another, both of them 
frozen to death; in which sad accident, 
this was taken into consideration by divers 
people, that this barber was more than 
ordinary laborious to draw men to those 
sinfull Errors, that were formerly so fre- 
quent, and now newly overthrowne by the 
blessing of the Lord, . . he having a 
fit opportunity, by reason of his trade, so 
soone as they were set downe in his 
chaire, he would commonly be cutting of 
their haire and the truth together: not 
withstanding some report better of the 
man, the example is for the living, the 
dead is judged of the Lord alone.” 

This last isa redeeming touch. It can- 
not be said that it is not in some degree 
characteristic. With all the illiberality 
and harshness of his theological zeal, the 
man was not unkindly. Something of the 
spirit of Winthrop appeared in even the 
less enlightened of those who followed 
him; Johnson’s Puritanism was not all 
unlovely, and at any rate it was far from 
ignoble. Let us be just to the Puritans. 
Doubtless they would not be agreeable 
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neighbors. Doubtless they would have 
hanged or burned a considerable number 
of us, and banished all the rest; for in 
these degenerate days hardly any one is 
orthodox according to their standards. 
Yet let us remember that they did possess, 
in an eminent degree, those virtues that 
spring from confidence in a high purpose 
and a mission felt to be momentous and 
sacred, from belief in character, from 
belief in enthusiasm, from belief in stren- 
uous effort. Ifthe bit of quaint supersti- 
tion which has been quoted is character- 
istic of Johnson and his companions, not 
less characteristic is the following passage, 
in which is exhibited in an instructive 
manner the attitude of the struggling col- 
ony toward its cherished college. De- 
scribing the eager desire of the colonists 
that learning should be adequately main- 
tained among them, he says: “ And ver- 
ily had not the Lord been pleased to fur- 
nish N, E. with means for the attainment 
of learning, the work would have been 
carried on very heavily, and the hearts of 
godly parents would have vanish’d away 
with heaviness for their poor children, 
whom they must have left in a desolate 
wilderness, destitute of the meanes of 
grace.” After picturesquely setting forth 
their sense of the magnitude of such an 
enterprise as the foundation of a college 
in comparison with their feeble resources, 
he goes on to say: 

“ Hereupon all those who had tasted 
the sweet wine of Wisdom’s drawing, and 
fed on the dainties of knowledg, began 
to set their wits a work, Means 
they know there are, many thousands un- 
eyed of mortal man, which every daies 
Providence brings forth ; upon these res- 
olutions, to work they go, and with thank 
ful acknowledgement, readily take up all 
lawful means as they come to hand, for 
place they fix their eye upon New Town, 
which to tell their Posterity whence they 
came, is now named Cambridg, and 
withal to make the whole world under- 
stand, that spiritual learning was the thing 
they chiefly desired, to sanctifie the other, 
and make the whole lump holy, and that 
learning being set upon its right object, 
might not contend for error instead of 
truth ; they chose this place, being then 
under the Orthodox, and soul-flourishing 


Ministry of Mr. ‘Thomas Shepheard, 

The scituation of this colleg 
is very pleasant, at the end of a spacious 
plain, more like a bowling-green, then a 
wilderness, neer a fair navigable river, 
environed with many Neighboring Towns 
of note, . . . the building thought 
by some to be too gorgeous for a wilder- 
ness, and yet too mean in others appre- 
hensions for a colleg, it is at present 
inlarging by purchase of the neighbour 
houses, it hath the conveniences of a fair 
Hall, comfortable Studies, and a good 
Library, given by the liberal hand of some 
Magistrates and Ministers with others. 
The chief gift towards the founding of 
this Colledg, was by Mr. John Harvard, a 
reverend Minister ; the country being very 
weak in their publike Treasury, expended 
about 500. £ toward it, and for the 
maintenance thereof, gave the yearly rev- 
enue of a Ferry passage between Boston 
and Charlestown, the which amounts to 
about 40.or 50. £ perannum. . . . 
This Colledg hath brought forth, and nurst 
up very hopeful plants, to the supplying 
some churches here, as the gracious and 
godly Mr. Wilson, son to the grave and 
zealous servant of Christ, Mr. John Wil- 
son, [and others] Mr. Henry 
Dunster is now president of [it], fitted 
from the Lord for the work, and by those 
that have skill that way, reported to be 
an able Proficient, in both Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latine languages, an Orthodox 
preacher of the truths of Christ, very pow 
erful through his blessing to move the 
affection ; and besides he having a good 
inspection into the well-ordering of things 
for the Students’ maintenance (whose 
commons hath been very short hitherto) 
by his frugal providence hath continued 
them longer at their studies than other- 
wise they could have done; and, verily, 
it’s great pity such ripe heads as many 
of them be, should want means to fur- 
ther them in learning.” 

One curious feature of Johnson’s style 
of historical composition remains to be 
noted. This is his habit of inserting in 
his narrative bits of original verse. ‘The 
earliest colonial writers were somewhat 
addicted to this habit. Roger Williams 
closes each short chapter of his Indian 
grammar, or “ Key into the Language of 
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America,” with a stanza or so of verses as 

bad as any that one often encounters ; 

John Smith, we have seen, developed in 

later life something of this habit. But 

few among them all had it in a more ag- 

gravated form than the author of the 

“Wonder-Working Providence.”” His book 

contains no less than sixty-eight poems 

The present writer has read them all, 

with the pious care of a lineal descendant, 

and can confidently state that they are 

all very bad. One of them, on the Mas- 

sachusetts Company, runs in this uncon- 

sciously brisk and jaunty manner,— 

“For richest Jems and gainfull things most Mer- 
chants wisely venter; 

Deride nut then New England men, this Corpo- 

. ration enter; 

Christ calls for Trade shall never fade, come 
Craddock factors send; 

Let Mayhew go and other more, spare not thy 
coyne to spend; 

Such Trades advance did never chance, in all thy 
Trading yet, 

Though some deride thy losse, abide, her’s gaine 
beyond man’s wit.” 


Most of them, however, are in honor 
or commemoration of individual persons 
prominently concerned in the foundation 
of the colony, or godly ministers of its 
churches. ‘lhe author, after mentioning 
the person, inserts some modest intro- 
ductory phrase, such as, “of whom the 
author is bold to say as followeth,” or 
“in remembrance of whom mind this 
meeter,” and then, to use a phrase now 
become classic, “drops into poetry.” 
One of the most characteristic is that 
which ensues after the mention of Gov- 
ernor John Endicott. “ And now,” he 
says, “let no man be offended at the 
author’s rude verse, penned of purpose to 
keepe in memory the names of such 
worthies as Christ made strong for him- 
selfe, in this unwonted worke of his.” 
“Strong valiant John wilt thou march on, and 
take up station first, 


Christ cal’d hath thee, his soldier be, and faile 
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not of thy trust; 

Wilderness wants Christ’s grace supplants, then 
plant his Churches pure, 

With Tongues gifted, and graces led, help thou to 
his procure; 

Undaunted thou wilt not allow, Malignant men to 
wast: 

Christs Vineyard heere, whose grace should 
cheere, his well-beloved’s tast. 

Then honoured be, thy Christ hath thee their 
Generall promoted : 

To show their love, in place above, his people 
have thee voted. 

Yet must thou fall, to grave with all the Nobles of 
the Earth, 

Thou rotting worme, to dust must turn, and worse 
but for new birth.” 


But in truth, the service of Clio can 
hardly be profitably mixed with the med- 
itation of other muses, and Johnson’s 
book, in spite of his “ meeters,” and his 
excellent intentions, is not a_ historical 
source of the first quality. For while he 
gives much valuable information, espe- 
cially as to the successive planting of new 
towns and churches in Massachusetts, he 
is not seldom inaccurate. 

Such were the four historians, and such 
was the historiography of our first colo- 
nial period. Of other writers, whose 
works were not of purely historical import, 
or who attained not unto the first four, it 
is not my purpose to speak. Yet one of 
them, Hubbard’s “ Narrative of the Indian 
War,” a book marked by much vividness 
of narration, was in its own time esteemed 
of such importance, that for the perusing 
and approving it, we are told, “three 
honorable Magistrates were deputed by 
the Governor and Council of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony, (one of whom was a 
Major-General, and the other two were 
afterwards Governors ).””. The whirligig 
of time brings its revenges. In our day, 
major-generals and governors, and even 
presidential candidates, have taken to the 
writing of history, and the historical schol- 
ar has the opportunity of reviewing them. 











ALMIRY GEER’S STORY. 


By Mrs. M. F. Butts. 


HE wa’n’t always such 
a slack piece,” said 
old Mrs. Anthony. 
speaking of her 
“help,” Mrs. Geer. 
“T can remember 
when she was consid- 
‘able high - steppin’, 

an’ bright, an’ ambitious. An’ she was a 

sweet singer, Almiry Maccomber was. 

She used to set in the Free Baptist Choir. 

That’s where Geer see her first. He 

come here to work in the printin’ office, 

an’ used to go to meetin’ a purpose to see 

Almiry. She wore a pink lawn that 

summer, an’ a sort of white mantilly of 

some thin stuff, an’ a little white bunnet. 

An’ her cheeks were as pink as her dress, 

every bit. She wa’n’t never no beauty ; 

but she was wholesome lookin’ ; an’ Geer, 
he thought she was made of a little better 

stuff'n the rest of us. She didn’t have a 

happy home, Almiry didn’t. ‘They was 

a selfish, lazy set, them Maccombers — 

great strappin’ boys, that thought their 

sister was made to wait an’ tend, an’ bring 
wood an’ water, while they went fishin’ or 
gunnin’, or set in Sam Weeks’s store with 
their heels histed, squirtin’ tobaccer juice. 
Their mother was a_ poor, washed-out 
thing, as patient as an old camel. She 
had her load, an’ she knew she’d got to 
carry it; an’ carry it she did till it slipped 
off at her grave. Her neighbors wa’n’t 
sorry to hear she was dead, except for 

Almiry’s sake. Old man Maccomber was 

a cumberer of the earth, if there ever was 

one. His backbone all turned to gristle 

afore he was forty years old, an’ he jest 
set down an’ waited for time to pass by 
him. Sometimes he planted a few little 
hills o’ garden stuff an’ poked the dirt 
‘round ’em, an’ folks used to say: “ Old 
man Maccomber’s to work,” a good deal 
as they’d a said, “There’s a comet 
comin!” He called himself sick, an’ 
was always bilin’ and brewin’ something 
for his insides. He died about the time 
Geer came here, an’ the boys scattered, 
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an’ Almiry went to work for Miss Sarsnet, 
the milliner. I know— you wouldn’t 
think she ever see the inside of a milli- 
ner’s shop ; but didn’t I tell you she was 
different in them days? On account of 
her havin’ such a dreary kind of a bringin’ 
up, an’ nothin’ pleasant like other girls, — 
at least I take it that was the reason, — 
Almiry just give her heart away to Geer 
soon’s he showed that he liked her ; an’ the 
whole village was free to see that she was 
worshippin’ him. Some of the neighbors 
called him Almiry’s golden calf; for he 
had a head of yeller hair as near the color 
of gold as hair could be. He was a feller 
that anybody would take to, Geer was. 
Jest like a big good-natured boy ; always 
laughin, an’ carryin’ on, an’ havin’ his 
joke with the women folks. He played 
the fiddle, too, an’ he could play the tears 
into your eyes if he tried; but he was 
more apt to set you a dancin.’ He was 
stiddy to work, an’ earned good wages, an’ 
nobody could say aught agin him, or why 
he an’ Almiry shouldn’t be married as 
soon as she could get her weddin’ gown 
ready. Well, they was married,— ’twas 
in May, an’ the lilacs was bloomin’, an’ 
the birds singin’ in the orchards. ‘They 
was married in the Free Baptist Meetin’- 
house, an’ we all went to see ’em. 

If ever a girl thought she’d got into 
heaven without dyin’, twas Almiry. They 
went right from the meetin’-house to 
some rooms they furnished with things 
that was her mother’s; an’ some of us 
that liked ’em both had a nice little 
supper ready for ’em. After they’d had 
a chance to get a little wonted to their 
new home, a half a dozen of us neighbors 
went one evenin’ to make ’em a little visit. 
Almiry had everything spick an’ span. 
You could see your face in her cook- 
stove; an’ as Polly Ann Weeks re- 
marked,— “You can tell whether a 
woman’s a good housekeeper or not by 
the looks of her cook-stove.”’ After we’d 
been there a spell, John went out, re- 
markin’ that he was goin’ to the post- 
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office. When he come back, he was 
loaded down with nuts an’ candies, an’ 
lemons for lemonade. “ Did you get a 
letter?’’ said Almiry, as John put the 
things on a table, we a scoldin’ him for 
spendin’ his money, an’ he a laughin’ 
good-naturedly. “ Yes,” said John. “ Who 
from?” said Almiry. “ Oh, from one o’ 
my old flames,” said John. She was 
helpin’ him unload his pockets at the 
time, an’ the red come to her cheeks 
quite sudden, an’ she turned away an’ 
pretended to be very busy gettin’ plates 
an’ napkins an’ a hammer an’ flatiron to 
crack the nuts. But she was back by her 
husband’s side before long. She couldn’t 
keep away from him. He just drawed 
her after him as a magnet draws iron 
filin’s. Nobody can’t say I don’t love 
my Joshua. I’ve been true to him as 
steel. I’ve washed an’ cooked an’ stewed 
an’ brewed in cold an’ heat, sickness an’ 
health, an’ stood on my feet with them 
achin’ like the toothache, hours after he 
was snorin’ in his feather bed; an’ I’ve 
done it for forty years willin’ly. Nobody 
can’t say I don’t love my companion. 
But I never knowed nothin’ about that 
kind o’ love that Almiry had, an’ I never 
want to. Why, Geer seemed to have a 
cord right round her heart, an’ every 
time he stirred, it pulled her in the 
tenderest place. My goodness ! 

Well, time went on, an’ they settled 
down to everyday livin’. ‘They come to 
meetin’ regular, an’ that was the main 
place where I had a chance to see ’em, 
not bein’ no hand to visit. Almiry looked 
happy as a queen some Sundays; but I 
noticed a set look on her face sometimes ; 
an’ I noticed, an’ so did Polly Ann 
Weeks, that when she had that look she 
an’ John had two hymn-books between 
‘em insted o’ one. 

“It’s nothin’,” said Polly Ann. “ AH 
young couples has to ride the breakers, 
as you might say, before they get into the 
open seao’ matrimony. Almiry’s inclined 
to jealousy; an’ John’s more’n a little 
obstinate. When he thinks he’s in the 
right he won’t budge an inch. 3ut 
they’re both sound as nuts at the core.” 

I knew this was so; an’ as Almiry 
was mostly bloomin’ an’ smilin’ when | 
see her, I concluded she was gettin’ her 


neck fitted to the yoke. For marriage is 
a yoke in spite o’ what young frisky flirtin’ 
things may think about it. To be sure, 
Polly Ann Weeks heard tell that John 
Geer had letters that he didn’t show his 
wife ; an’ that he an’ Almiry had spats 
every few days. But asI told Polly Ann, 
there’s always tongues that’ll turn white 
black if you give ’em a chance. I never 
was no hand to believe a swan was a crow 
because a passel of old women said so. 
I’d ruther trust my own eyes; an’ so I 
told Polly Ann Weeks. 

By an’ by Almiry stopped comin’ to 
meetin’. I had my suspicions an’ went 
to see her. I found her workin’ a vine 
on a little white flannel petticoat. I set 
down an’ talked awhile, not appearin’ to 
notice, an’ while I was talkin’ John come 
in. He passed the time o’ day with me, 
an’ asked me to excuse Almiry a minute 
an’ beckoned her out o’ the room. | 
heard their voices in the bedroom 
adjoinin’; they seemed to be arguin’ ; 
an’ the more they argued, the less they 
seemed to agree. After a while John 
went out an’ Almiry come back to where 
I was settin’. She didn’t take up her 
work, but just set there with her hands 
lyin’ slack in her lap. 

The very next day I heard that a good- 
lookin’ young woman had come to the 
hotel to board. The Leonard House 
was the only hotel here then. Joshua 
was depot-master at that time, an’ he 
knew all about the comin’s an’ goin’s. 
He see the young woman get off the train, 
an’ he see John Geer put her into a 
carriage an’ get in after her. Of course 
such doin’s made talk in a little place like 
Millersville. Everybody asked why John 
didn’t take the woman to his own house 
if she was anybody that he had a right 
too, an’ if she wasn’t, then what was she 
here for? I hadn’t forgot the disputin’ 
in the bedroom the day I went to see 
Almiry, an’ I suspicioned that she was 
jealous, an’ he was bent on havin’ his 
own way. ‘That he thought ’twas the 
right way, I didn’t doubt for a minute. 
Logic is logic. An’ I said to myself, an’ 
to Joshua: “ What John Geer’s a doin’ is 
in the broad light o’ day: an’ its likely 
he knows what he’s about. Almiry’s a 
goose; an’ most women is where men’s 
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concerned.”’ There might bea secret. I 
didn’t question that. An’ if you like, a 
secret between married partners is always 
wrong. But further than that | was as 
sure that John Geer was an honest man, 
as that I’m a settin’ here. I told Almiry 
so, for their quarrel had come to be an 
understood thing; an’ some of her 
friends give her advice just about as safe 
for her to take as pizen would a ben. 

Well, one day I took it into my head 
to go an’ see Almiry. I pitied the girl, 
an’ I thought, havin’ known her ever 
sence she was a baby, she might hear to 
me. For I meant to give her a piece of 
my mind, an’ to stan’ up for John through 
thick an’ thin. As soon’s I got to the 
house an’ laid eyes on Almiry, I see that 
the thing had come to a head. She was 
white as this pocket hankercher, an’ she 
held her head high, I tell you. I didn’t 
think it was in Almiry to stiffen up so. 
But her heart was bein’ pulled out of her 
by that string that John Geer had got 
‘round it. He pulled one way an’ she 
another, an’ she was just hardenin’ her- 
self to bear it. After I had been in the 
settin’ room with Almiry a few minutes, 
she spoke up sharp an’ sudden, an’ said: 

“Mrs. Anthony, will you go to the 
Leonard House with me?” 

I started as if you had stuck a pin in 
me. ‘ What on earth do you want to go 
there for?” I said. 

“Wouldn’t you want to go if you was 
in my place?” she said, still with her 
head up an’ her shoulders braced as if 
she were made of stone. 

“No, I shouldn’t, Almiry Geer,’’ said 
I; “an’ if you'll listen to the advice I 
come here a purpose to make you a 
present on, you won’t want to go. John 
Geer’s your lawful husband, an’ it’s your 
duty to trust him. What’s come o’ the 
love you perfessed at the altar?”’ 

I was sorry | ever spoke them words ; 
for they was no sooner out of my mouth, 
than Almiry seemed to be took with a 
sort of catch right in her heart. She put 
her hand to her side, an’ sort o’ doubled 
together, an’ sunk into a chair. I run for 
the camphor bottle, but she pushed it 
away, an’ dragged herself into her bed- 
room an’ lay down on the bed. I went 
home, for she wouldn’t let me do the least 
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thing; but I sent Cinthy Rathbun, a 
woman that does everything, from nussin’ 
to cleanin’ meetin’ houses, for I thought 
she’d ought to have help; an I knew 
John wouldn’t leave his work till late 
that night. The next day I went to see 
how they was gettin’ along. Cinthy met 
me at the door, lookin’ a good deal 
cut up, an’ took me into the spare room. 
The shades was down, an’ ’twas so dark I 
didn’t see anything clear for a minute. 
But soon ’s I got my bearin’s I see some- 
thing layin’ in the corner of the sofy. 
The first thing I made out was the run- 
nin’ vine on the little flannel petticoat 
that I see Almiry workin’ I went closer 
an’ there was a baby still an’ cold an’ 
white like marble. “It won’t never know 
nothin’ about this world’s trouble,’’ Cin- 
thy said to me; an’ then I come away, 
for | heard John Geer’s step in the 
kitchen, an’ I hadn’t the heart to face him. 

«The little dead baby’ll be a peace- 
maker between them,” I said to myself. 
An’ [I had it all fixed’n my mind that ’twas 
best the little thing should go. An’ | 
expected to see Almiry comin’ to meetin’ 
in a week or two, pale an’ patient, an’ 
John with his gay face sobered. I knew 
it would be a blow to John, losin’ his 
baby, but “trouble is good for folks some- 
times,” I said to myself. But things sel 
dom happen as you plan ’em,—at least 
with such folks as Almiry Geer. What 
do you think? It wa’n’t mor’n a week 
*fore Cinthy Rathbun come to see me. | 
was out turnin’ some sheetin’ that I was 
bleachin’ on the grass. Cinthy come 
‘round into the back yard to find me. 





She leaned against a cherry tree an’ 
watched me till the sheetin’ was all 
turned. When I had done, says I, 


straightenin’ myself, an’ takin’ a long 
breath, “* How’s Almiry ?”’ 

“JT hope you won’t be too much 
shocked,” says she, “for I know you're 
her friend, an’ ’”’— 

“Stop!” says I. 
dead?” 

“‘No, she ain’t,” says she. ‘TI ain’t 
sure though, but she’d better be dead. If 
she was layin’ side of the baby we should 
know where she was.” 

“‘ Ain’t she to home?” says I. 

“No, she ain’t,’”’ says she. 


“Ts Almiry Geer 
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“Where is she, then?” says I. 
«“What’s the use o’ makin’ such a mys- 
tery, Cinthy Rathbun?”’ 

“Because there is a mystery,” says 
she. ‘Almiry Geer’s left her husband.” 

My knees gave way at that, an’ I should 
a sunk in a heap on the grass if I hadn't 
clutched Cinthy’s arm, an’ held myself up. 

“You don’t mean to say that she went 
off unbeknownst to anybody?” said I. 

“Yes, she did,” said she; “an’ John 
Geer’s boardin’ at the Leonard House, 
an’ their tenement is locked up.” 

«“ Almiry Geer’s a fool!” said I 

«“There’s different opinions about 
that,’ said Cinthy. ‘ What’s he gone to 
the hotel to board for, I should like to 
know!” 

“* Because his wife’s left him,” said I. 

“ Humph !” said Cinthy. 

I grew pretty mad then. 1 hate hints, 
an’ looks that mean more’n out an’ out 
charges, an’ I opened on Cinthy Rath- 
bun, an’ when she’d heard enough she 
left the house. She always was sort 0’ 
meachin’ an’ underhand. 

"T'was five years ago that it happened. 
There wa’n’t never nothin’ like it in this 
country. I mean the givin way o’ that 
dam, an’ the water tearin’ down into the 
valley, sweepin’ along trees an’ houses as 
if they had been straw an’ children’s toys. 
It was like the day o’ judgment to them 
that was in its way. The house that Al- 
miry an’ John lived in stood low, in the 
very wake o’ the water. When John 
heard that the dam had give way and the 
flood was comin’, instid 0’ keepin’ in a 
safe place, he ran to his home to try to 
save some of Almiry’s things. An’ the 
woman that all the fuss was about, she 
run after him with her child in her arms, 
a-beggin’ an’ implorin’ of him to stop. 
My Joshua, he see it all. But he had 
enough to do savin’ the poor creatures 
that couldn’t help themselves. It looked 
as if they’d have a chance to get out o’ 
the house safe enough, for the flood was 
stayed a little just above by a great raft o’ 
trees an’ logs an’ housen stuff; an’ 
they two— John an’ the woman — actu- 
ally carried out great armfuls o’ beddin’ 
an’ wearin’ apparel, — Almiry’s weddin’ 

gown with the rest, an’ the poor little 
baby things. An’ they got to a safe place 
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with the things, an’ if they’d been con- 
tented with that, they might’a saved their 
lives. But they went back once more ; 
it might’a been to get Almiry’s silver that 
was her grandmother’s, for John was 
found with a silver spoon clutched tight 
in his hand; an’ the flood, fiercer than 
ever for bein’ kept back, plunged down 
on ’em an’ carried the little house away 
as if it had been an eggshell. Joshua 
see it rockin’ and tossin’ and they at the 
winder — John, the woman, an’ the baby. 

The next day there was corpses in 
most every house that was left. John an’ 
the woman an’ the baby, they was brought 
to our house. I would have it so. I 
wa’n’t goin’ to have John Geer laid out 
in no hotel. An’ I said if the woman 
was his friend I'd be her friend too, an’ I 
had them bodies laid out as if they’d 
been my own kin. ‘They’d been layin’ there 
some time, an’ lots o’ folks had viewed 
‘em, when all of a sudden Almiry Geer 
came stalkin’ into the house like a ghost. 
Close behind her was Hank Maccomber. 
An’ when I see ’em I thought in a minute 
of a sermon our minister preached de- 
scribin’ the souls that go away without 
hope at the last day. I declare I 
couldn’t speak. 

“Where’s John?” asked Almira, in a 
voice that might a’ come out o’ the mouth 
o’ some o’ the drowned folks, it was so 
little like any livin’ voice. I got up an’ 
went ahead into the parlor where he laid 
in his coffin. Almira went in an’ stood 
between the two corpses, an’ looked from 
one to the other, an’ at the little dead 
baby by its mother’s side. She didn’t 
shed a tear. She looked awhile, then she 
took some sprays o’ purple heliotrope out 
o’ her handkercher. ‘They was so fresh 
an’ sweet that the room was full 0’ scent 
in a minute. An’ as calm as if the dead 
was only sleepin’ she put a bunch o’ the 
flowers in John’s hand, an’ a bunch in the 
woman’s, an’ a little spray in the baby’s. 
Then she turned to her brother, an’ says 
she, “Come.”’ An’ there was that look 
on both their faces like lost souls, too 
frightened by God’s awful voice passin’ 
sentence to sob or cry or complain as folks 
might in common trouble. 

As Almira passed out between the cof- 
fins, I got holt of her ’round the waist, 
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an’ dragged her down to the sofy, and 
says I, “You shan’t go.” Why, I ex- 
pected to see her turn ravin’ crazy any 
minute. An’ says I: “God’s sornest for 
the dreadfullest trouble ; an’ you’d better 
tell Him.” An’ I slipped onto my knees, 
an’ I just cried to God to help them poor 
creatures. An’ when I got through 
prayin’, Almiry was clingin’ to my neck 
an’ sobbin’; but the man, her brother, 
had slipped out, an’ that was the last I 
ever see 0’ him; though he left money 
with one of his cronies to pay the funeral 
charges of the woman an’ child. 

Well, when Almiry calmed down a little 
I got her out into the settin’ room, an’ 
she told me just what I expected to hear 
some time or other —that John Geer 
wan’t no ways to blame except in havin’ 
a secret from Almiry. The poor drownded 
woman was his own only sister, an’ the 
child was Hank Maccomber’s. ‘The ras- 
cal had pretended to marry her when he 
had no right to marry, havin’ a wife 
already. She made John promise to keep 
her secret. An’ they got into a tangle, 
—she an’ Johnan’ Almiry, on account of 
John’s obstinacy, an Almiry’s jealousy, an’ 
the human nature they all had. I always 





GRASS. 


shall say the woman ought to’a told Al- 
miry her story, seein’ as how she come to 
Millersville to get help from John. But 
then, ’tain’t likely she ever dreamt of such 
a thing as Almiry’s actin’ as she did. An’ 
John, poor fellow, was faithful to both 
women. 


Almiry’s lived with 


me ever sence. 
She’s been tolerble useful, bein’ as 
faithful a creature as ever breathed: 


an’ that’s a great deal in these days. But 
she’s slack. The life all went out of her 
when John was drownded. She'd a been 
a poor crazy thing if I hadn’t held on to 
her, or if the Lord hadn’t, for she’s been 
a believer ever sence ; an’ takes comfort 
over the easy parts of the Testament 
when her work’s done, an’ she sets down 
with her clean apron on. Her wits was 
saved, but they ain’t what you would call 
sharp. She always has a pot o’ purple 
heliotrope bloomin’ summer an’ winter. 
She’d spend every cent of her wages for 
it if she couldn’t get it any other way. It 
was the flower John loved best, she says ; 
an’ she'll talk to it as she goes about her 
work ; an’ stan’ an’ smile when its lookin’ 
bright an pretty. ”Tain’t likely she'll ever 
be any different.” 


BEACH GRASS. 


By Emily Shaw Forman. 


LEADEN sky above a leaden sea, 
A sandy beach, with wreck of seaweed strown, 
No sound but Ocean’s cheerless monotone, 
And not a flower to bear me company ! 
So moaned my heart, one dull November day. 
Lifting my downcast eyes, I grew aware 
Of a near helpful presence : everywhere, 
Down to the sea’s white verge, in stanch array, 
Rank upon rank, the steadfast beach grass stood, 
Strength and content in all its graceful curves, — 
Type of a soul that bows, but never swerves. 
Nobly did’st thou rebuke my plaintive mood, 
© faithful watcher of the cliffs and dunes, 
Writing upon the sand thy mystic runes. 
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‘THE FUTURE OF THE NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY. 


John D. Long. 

THINK. the New 
England of forty or 
fifty years ago has 
been subjected, in 
the social and gen- 
eral features of its 
country town life, to 
a radical change, and 
will never, in those 
respects, return to its 
former sort. For two hundred years, till 
1840 or 1850, its towns remained practi- 
cally unchanged in the character, habits, 
living, and occupations of their inhabi- 
tants; or, perhaps I should say, moved 
in a current of slow development along 
the same lines. Since that time there has 
been a rapid and fundamental shaking up 
and dispersion of elements. ‘The over- 
whelming inrush of foreign immigration ; 
the injection of foreigners distributed 
along every line of railroad embankment 
and around every mill wheel, being at first 
engaged in the construction of the means 
of material enterprise, but next multiply- 
ing in numbers and flowering out in thrifty, 
permanent citizenship; especially also 
the railroad system itself, which has fairly 
sucked the native New England popula- 
tion into the maelstrom of city life and 
business ; largely, too, the more attractive 
opportunities there offered for the swift 
acquirement of wealth, — all these and 
other causes have wrought the revolution. 
The old family trees have been remorse- 
lessly stripped and shattered. The winter 
school, that used to have in the farming 
country districts fifty or sixty scholars, 
“great big’’ boys on the back seats, “ fel- 
lers ’’ and girls chewing gum, sliding down 
hill, going to spelling school, yet turning 
out ultimately as the very bone and sinew 
of a vigorous New England life, ‘have now 
wilted to a meagre and straggling attend- 
ance of small urchins. The soldiers of 
the Revolutionary War, and the men of 
their time, (and they were the best blood 
of Pilgrim and Puritan descent) that went 

















a century ago to the farms of Maine, and 
the hill towns of what was then remote in 
Massachusetts, and made a spirited yeo- 
manry with their well-filled churches, their 
saw-mills and stores, their turnpikes and 
stage-coaches, their trainings and musters, 
their justice courts and vigorous town- 
meetings, their great fields and farms, 
and barns and crops, and even their pre- 
tentions and distinctions in social life,— 
have now to a great extent, outside of the 
central villages, a diminishing number of 
representatives left, except when some 
millionnaire jauntily comes back, after a 
half-century’s absence, for a few summer 
weeks, and starts a fancy stock-farm for 
tosses a public library to the old Common 
where he used to play ball, or drive home 
his father’s cows. Many an outlying rural 
mansion, almost aristocratic in its day 
with its white paint and green blinds, with 
hollyhocks in the yard, and mahogany 
and dainty china in the interior, is now 
in a dilapidated old age, crushed under 
a mortgage, or bought for a song by some 
wanderer from foreign shores. 

But thig is “not finality; it is simply 
transition”* It has been the result, not of 
the depression, but of the prosperity of our 
country for the last thirty years — a pros- 
perity which has given such activity to its 
centres of population that the mobile ele- 
ments of American enterprise and force 
have swarmed to the points of largest at- 
traction; that is, to the cities from the 
towns, to the valleys from the hills, to the 
prairies from the rocks, and to the mill 
wheels from the sheep pasture. A reaction 
is sure tocome. It will come from the 
steady increase of general wealth, which, 
as a matter of taste, of change, of novelty, 
as wellas investment, will flow back again. 
It will come more and more speedily as 
now the public lands, the domain of which 
until recently seemed inexhaustible, are 
more and more occupied; and as the 
pioneer, finding no longer the boundless 
room of the West, turns his face to the 
sunrise and finds that New England 
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has still, in her soil, resources of product 
and maintenance, and that, in fact, during 
all this transition time, there have been 
those who remained on the paternal acres 
and have made them pleasant and profit- 
able. Indeed in the tuwns about the 
birthplace of any of us, thereare here and 
there not a few such cases. 

And this reaction, too, has already be 
gun to come, more than some are aware, 
in the fact that our citizens of foreign 
birth are seeking and have sought the 
New England farms, and are there going 
through the experiences which made our 
own ancestors self-supporting farmers ; to 
wit, living prudently, saving their money, 
making no show of dress or. equipage or 
lavish living, and raising large families of 
boys and girls, and keeping them at work 
indoors and out of doors, at home. There 


George B. Loring. 

Ix considering the future of the New 
England country, we naturally review the 
past, and are guided by the facts which 
are already recorded in history. It is but 
a century since the population of Massa 
chusetts was not more than three hundred 
thousand. Boston had only thirteen 
thousand souls. The entries ®f foreign 
and coasting vessels into that port were 
about three hundred annually, and the 
clearances were about four hundred. 
The valuation of all the property of Mas 
sachusetts, including the Province of 
Maine, was about ten millions only. The 
travel on the great line to New York was 
more than accommodated by two stage 
coaches and twelve horses. The stran 
gers who visited Boston landed mostly at 
Long Wharf, we are told. No bridges 
spanned the Charles or the Mystic. 
In Essex County, one of the oldest and 
most populous sections of the colony, 
there were only three post-offices, and 
the appointment of these postmasters was 
all the patronage of that kind which the 
illustrious chief magistrate or his post- 
master-general possessed. A weekly mail 
was a luxury; a weekly newspaper was 
all that the most inquisitive or ambitious 
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is no fear for the future of New England 
rural life. It will be a different life from 
that of a generation or two ago. _ Itewill 
be, nota unique, but a conglomerate pop 
ulation. It will not one faith, but 
of many faiths. It will not be a Puritan 
New England, but will be the New Eng- 
land of the, twentieth century, with a sea- 
board rich in foreign commerce, — with 
great cities,—with factories and all sorts of 
skilled industries dotting its inland, —— with 
the most improved means of locomotion 
everywhere from hamlet to centre, — and 
with its fields and farms cultured and pro- 
ductive, furnishing the living and profit of 
the farmer who depends on the soil, or 
representing the wealth and leisure of 
those who retire or turn to country life and 
expend upon it the surplus of their profits 
gained in commerce or manufacture. 


be of 


could obtain for the gratification of their 
curiosity or the ventilation of their views. 
The school-system of Massachusetts, even, 
the most cultivated of all the New Eng- 
land States, was most primitive. Here 
and there an academy, simply organized, 
conducted by a strict disciplinarian whose 
scholarship was undoubted, constituted 
all the means by which young men were 
prepared for college. No school of the- 
ology or law, and but one of medicine 
existed. Children were educated in dis- 
trict schools called “ outskirts’ and some- 
times “ squadron” institutions. ‘The senior 
class in Harvard college counted only 
twenty-seven siudents, and Harvard was 
the only college in New England. Law- 
yers were at a discount; and a young 
man just entering on the profession wrote 
to a friend: “The profession by which ] 
am to get my bread, nay, the very coat in 
which I can at present exercise it, is de- 
nied.” ‘The clergy were the social auto- 
crats, and ruled their parishes with a rod 
of iron, while with supreme authority and 
assurance they pointed the way to heaven. 
The farmers, who constituted the bulk of 
the population, living in exceedingly 
simple dwellings, wearing largely home- 
spun, led and w 


isolated lives, were dis: 
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tinguished for sturdiness of purpose, 
rather than for any grace of mind or 
body. Farming was a rude, while a suc- 
cessful occupation. ‘The plough, the flail, 
and the sickle were clumsy and would now 
be considered useless. ‘The territory of 
New England was occupied by farms large 
and small, in which all grace and beauty 
were ignored before the universal demand 
for profit and a good living. A refined 
and beautiful country residence was 
hardly known. ‘The residents of the city 
spent the entire year in their city houses, 
and rarely, even in midsummer, journeyed 
either to the mountains or the sea, and 
never enjoyed the luxury of a summer 
home. Ofthe habitations of these people 
the author of the “ Memoirs of an Ameri- 
can Lady,” says: 

“ The house I had so much delight in recollecting 
had no pretension to grandeur and very little to 
elegance. . . Through the middle ofthe house was 
a very wide passage with opposite front and back 
doors, which in summer admitted a stream of 
air peculiarly grateful to the languid senses. 
Valuable furniture was the favorite luxury of these 
people.” 


TYhe same author assures us that the 
lives of her cultivated friends “ besides 
being passed in unruffled peace and pros- 
perity afford few of those vicissitudes 
which astonish and arouse.”” And of the 
great mass of mankind who lived outside 
of the small towns and cities, we are told 
that they had “plenty of the necessaries 
of life, but no luxuries. Their wives and 
daughters milked the cows and wrought 
at the hay. They usually had clean 
houses with pleasant porticos, and a fine 
stream beside the dwelling and some 
Indian wigwams near them. ‘They were 
wood-surrounded and seemed absolutely 
to live in the bosom of nature, screened 
from all the artificial ills of life; and 
those spots, cleared of incumbrances, yet 
still in native luxuriance, had a_ wild 
originality about them not easily de- 
scribed.”’ Wilson, the ornithologist, a 
Pennsylvania Scotchman, a_ confirmed 
grumbler, but a shrewd judge, and the 
most thorough of American travellers, 
said, as late as 1808: 


“ My journey through almost the whole of New 
England has rather lowered the Yankeesin my 
esteem. Except a few neat academies, I found 


their schoolhouses equally deserted and ruinous 
with ours; fields covered with stones; stone 
fences; scrubby oaks and pines; wretched 
orchards; scarcely one grain field in twenty miles; 
the taverns along theroad dirty and filled with 
loungers brawling about lawsuits and politics; the 
people snappish, and extortionous, lazy, and two 
hundred years behind the Pennsylvanians in 
agricultural improvements.” 


President Dwight found better things in 
New England, and was convinced that 
the tastes of the people were simple 
enough to be “ satisfied with college com- 
mencements and sleigh rides as an amuse- 
ment.” Their landscape was not adorned 
with flower gardens and lawns, but they 
took care to plant near their dwellings 
the Americah elm, which to-day towers 
above the farmhouse which it has watched 
so many years ; and which stands even, now, 
the monument to the social and domestic 
virtues, and the integrity and courage and 
honesty of the generations who have gath- 
ered beneath its shade. ‘They rejoiced in 
the “wild originality ” about them. 

A century has rolled round since the 
state of things which I have described 
existed. Had the American of that early 
day predicted the facts of this he would 
have been counted a visionary and a 
dreamer. leaving the thirteen thousand 
people of his admirable and beloved Bos- 
ton, with its crooked streets and cow- 
pastures, he could now wander through 
the twenty large cities of Massachusetts, 
and return to his home, thronged with 
four hundred thousand brilliant and busy 
inhabitants, all engaged in some adven- 
ture of mind and body and estate. He 
could reach the Pacific Coast in less time 
than he formerly occupied in passing from 
Boston to Philadeiphia. ‘The arts, the 
sciences, the industries of modern life, 
would astonish the venerable inhabitant 
of our old New England. His discourse 
of last evening would be read in every city 
in this Union in the morning papers, if he 
had recited any fact of universal interest 
or general sensation. His rustic home 
would be adorned with reproductions of 
the “ Angelus ” or Rosa Bonheur’s horses. 
The refinements of philosophy would have 
cleared away the theological perplexities 
of his ancestors. A long procession of 
two hundred and twelve seniors would 
pour through the gates of Harvard, and a 
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college known as Yale, new to his vision, 
would count a score more as her new recruits 
in the army of scholars. The “ outskirt”’ 
and the “ squadron” would have disap- 
peared, and the stately high school would 
fill their places, and struggle to eclipse the 
academy itself. To a person accustomed 
to the slow and moderate methods of this 
man’s mind, the intellectual activity of 
the present would be bewildering and 
confusing. The audacity of investigation 
has taken the place of accepted dogma, 
and in mind and morals the community 
has assumed new duties and new obliga- 
tions. 

The soil of the New England states is 
occupied by an agricultural *industry very 
different from that which existed a cen- 
tury ago. When this territory fed and 
clothed almost the entire population, 
there was a uniformity of occupation 
which prevailed in all sections. A farm 
in Berkshire county was similar to a farm 
in Essex ; and the characteristics of the 
people were the same in both counties. 
But sixty years ago that great manufactur- 
ing industry sprang up which has changed 
the whole aspect of the states and the 
condition of society. Over a large por- 
tion of New England have .sprung up 
centres of a most active and industrious 
character, established by able and ener- 
getic men, and conducted by the best and 
most comprehensive capacity. In these 
towns and cities we find the best of mod- 
ern talent conducting the business, en- 
gaged in the professions, managing the 
schools, and controlling the order and 
well-being of society. We find also an 
ample market for all that the farmers can 
produce on adjoining lands; and the 
cultivation of New England soil has left 
the remote regions and has clustered 
around these more favored and encour- 
aging spots. Not only in the manage- 
ment of farms, but in the general character 
of the people has the influence of these 
populous centres become strongly felt. 
We hear much of the distinguished sons 
of our ancient and perhaps now declining 
towns. We are told how these towns 
furnished the leaders of society and the 
state. General Ward, a rival of Wash- 
ington as commander-in-chief of the rev 
olutionary forces, lived on his farm in 
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Shrewsbury. Samuel Osgood, colonel in 
the army, friend of Washington, first 
Postmaster-General of the United States, 
was the son of a farmer in the town of 
North Andover. From the Connecticut 
Valley came the river-gods to control the 
policy of the commonwealth. From a 
farm in New Hampshire Daniel Webster 
came. forth, and from a farm in Essex, 
Rufus Choate. “ About this time Ben- 
jamin Count Rumford shot like a meteor 
from the woods of Woburn,’ exclaimed 
the fervid and excellent Quincy, in his 
famous Centennial oration at 
College. The farms were 
strong and controlling men. And so they 
are in our day. A chronicler of Berk- 
shire County has recently given a long list 
of remarkable men of our time who passed 
their boyhood and hardened their muscles 
in the toil of farms now deserted, — the 
Fields of Stockbridge, Governor Morgan 
of the little town of Washington, and a 
long line of merchants and authors and 
editors whose opinions the community 
has accepted and followed, and whose 
wealth has added to the industrial revenue 
of our country. 

An eloquent writer in the Greenfield 
Gazette “ deploring the fact that the rural 
population” of New England, of Franklin 
County, of Colerain in particular, have 
seen their best days, says : 


Harvard 
prolific in 


“Where are the once prosperous families that 
occupied the Eddy, the Smith, the Purington, and 
Wilson farms above the foundry village? Where 
are the twenty-eight families that lived in thrift on 
Catamount Hill, with their dairies and stock, and 
their ninety scholars? * * Where is that long 
line of noble farmers that were so industrious and 
prosperous, extending from North River over 
Christian Hill to the Green Mountains, and those 
cattle drovers and merchants that did more busi- 
ness than all the stores in a half-dozen Western 
towns to-day?” 


It seems to me the answer to this is easy. 
This thrifty and energetic rural popula- 
tion, which once occupied these farms in 
Colerain and the adjoining towns, obedi- 
ent to the laws of business, has transferred 
its energy to more favorable locations. 
Not far from Colerain are private fortunes, 
each one of which could have purchased 
that town in the days of its greatest 
ancient prosperity. The wealth of Green- 
field and North Adams and Pittsfield and 
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Chicopee and Holyoke and Springfield, 
wealth created by those very men who 
were born on the deserted hillsides, is the 
pride and blessing of that section of the 
Commonwealth. ‘The old drovers are gone, 
it is true, but were they alive to-day and 
engaged in driving the herds from Ver- 
mont, they could not feed a tithe of the 
population of the towns I have enumer- 
ated, who are nearer to-day to the great 
pastures of Arizona than their fathers were 
to the grazing lands of New England. 
Let the New Englander rejoice, therefore, 
that the great supplies of the West are 
brought to his very doors. Let him re- 
member that the “half-dozen Western 
towns”’ referred to are not counted in the 
list of controlling forces on this continent, 
nor are they the points toward which the 
sons of Colerain have turned their foot- 
steps; but the great cities of the West, 
rivalling the other cities of the East, call 
eonstantly for the forces which are still 
found in our little towns. ‘The city of 
Chicago points with pride to one success- 
ful merchant, born in the section of Mas- 
sachusetts we are contemplating, whose 
sagacity and foresight and courage have 
made him the controlling force of his 
business companions. It is unfortunate 
that the little mountain towns of New 
England could not furnish employment 
and opportunity for all their bright ones ; 
but they may rejoice in the fact that they 
have been the nurseries of such a noble 
race. Does any one suppose that the 
crop of talent and capacity grown on a 
populous area of New England is smaller 
than it was when that area was divided 
into little scattered farms and occupied 
by a hard-worked isolated people? ‘The 
founders of one of our manufacturing cities 
—what have they to say with regard to the 
tireless ability exhibited in their founda- 
tion? And what have those to say, also, who 
have developed and enlarged these active 
communities, from the simplicity of a town 
to the magnificence of acity? Compare 
the intellectual activity of the present in- 
ventors and learned men of Worcester 
with the strong men of that time when its 
citizens were engaged in tilling the soil ; 
and they may turn back with pride to the 
era of the Lincolns and Wards of an 
earlier day, but not with fear. Every 


busy and growing city in the Common- 
wealth can boast of similar capacity, every 
town can point with satisfaction to some 
successful and respected and useful son. 
It is idle to attempt to enumerate a class 
from which have sprung the bold builders 
of our railroads, our senators, our vice- 
presidents, our presidents, our learned 
men, our philanthropists, our heroes, as 
great in our day as when the founding of 
our republic was the object of great pop- 
ular effort. And when the great enter- 
prises of our cities are examined, it will 
be found that they have been laid and 
brought to perfection by the sons of our 
rural population, who have established the 
great centres of trade, have constructed 
our imposing buildings, have adorned and 
beautified the charming homes which are 
gathered in these busy and prosperous 
centres of population. ‘The men who 
have concentrated the great industries of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, are they 
not to be considered in comparison with 
that generation who nursed those com- 
monwealths in the laps of their infancy ? 
And when we turn to Maine and New 
Hampshire and Vermont, they have not 
only preserved their own reputation, but 
they have furnished leaders whose services 
are counted as great as are those of the 
men who laid the foundations of our gov- 
ernment, and have cherished and adorned 
it in our day. 

But the progressive spirit may be found 
not only in those who leave, but in those 
who remain upon the farms, and occupy 
the “country of New England.” I am 
warned, I know, that the rural population 
is decreasing, and that the families of the 
farmers are diminishing. But I am some- 
what familiar with the farming towns of 
Massachusetts, and with the collections of 
persons who appear at our agricultural 
fairs; and I can only say that I see no 
falling off either in numbers or the 
activity of those who own the land. It 
does not appear that any large number of 
farms has passed into the hands of 
foreigners, although I am _ aware that 
abandoned farms have been taken up and 
profitably managed by aliens who.have set 
a good example to those who were born 
on the soil. The fairs, however, are man- 
aged, the committees are filled by, and 
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the officers of the societies are made up 
of Americans, who are by far the largest 
exhibitors. ‘The professors in our agri- 
cultural colleges, the Secretary and Board 
of Agriculture are almost universally 
Americans. I do not state this invidiously, 
but merely to show that Americans are 
not deserting the land, and that they 
alone control the agriculture of New Eng- 


land, and are entitled to the credit of 


whatever improvements are made in this 
industry. We all know how primitive 
and simple were the crops in the ante- 
manufacturing days of our country; but 
to-day the skill of the farmer is exhausted 
in the cultivation of all special crops 
which the market demands, and which 
have taken the place of more general 
crops which once occupied all the farmer’s 
attention. Statistics on this point are 
interesting and convincing, and show how 
the opportunity of the landowner has 
increased as the population of the country 
has increased, and his industries have 
multiplied. In the state of Massachusetts, 
whose returns are most available, | find 
that the cultivated acres have increased 
from 881,402 in 1865, to 939,260 in 1885. 
I find that the amount of Jand devoted 
to market-gardening has increased from 
3,988 acres, valued at $1,024,236 in 
1875, to 8,851 acres valued at $3,088,826 
in 1885. 
the farm has increased from $37,073,034 
in 1875 to $47,756,033 in 1885. _ It is 
important to know of what this increase 
consists. In 1885, the crop of strawberries 
amounted to 3,930,730 quarts, valued at 
$408,898 ; the crop of tomatoes amounted 
to 322,056 bushels, valued at $164,307 ; 
the cabbage crop amounted to 11,499,817 


heads, valued at $550,518 ; the amount of 


milk produced was 72,528,628 gallons, 
valued at $10,312,762. There are many 
other crops of equal value, and they all 
indicate the readiness of the New Eng- 
land farmer toaccept the situation, and to 
improve his business by occupying lands 
better adapted to it. And this is all there 
is in the abandonment of farms in New 
England. 

When the New England farmers gather 
around a manufacturing centre, they not 
only find an opportunity for a more elab- 
orate and profitable cultivation of crops 


The value of the products of 
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of a special nature adapted to the neigh- 
boring market, but they also find all the 
physical and intellectual advantages which 
are found in thickly settled communities. 
Ali household comforts are within their 
reach. The lyceum and the lecture-room 
are at their very door. Institutions of 
learning invite the farmers’ children to 
that cultivation which makes them valu- 
able teachers, or prepares them, inall the 
preliminary branches of training, for higher 
education and services in the professions, 
or in all those callings which are demanded 
by the construction of railroads and_ by 
the great architectural enterprises of the 
day. ‘The farmer and his family move 
ina sphere which is beyond the reach of 
those who occupy the remote regions and 
are cut off from all the influences which 
society can bestow. But not to the cul- 
tivation of those faculties adapted to the 
severe work of life is this condensed so- 
ciety fitted, but to the development of 
those refined tastes which add so much to 
the joy of life and lead to the adornment 
and beautifying of the home. 

I have described what I consider the 
progressive nature of New England so- 
ciety, practically and esthetically, and 
have delineated the point to which the 
passage of a century has brought us. That 
this progress will continue there can be 
no doubt. New England cannot pause 
now. Her vast accumulations of wealth 
and industrial enterprises will continue to 
increase in the years to come as they have 
in the years that are gone. Her genius 
for the most delicate manufactures will find 
a market lying all around her and increas- 
ing astime goes on. Her seacoast offers 
all the pleasure and refinement whicha rich 
and cultivated people demand. Nowhere, 
from Eastport to the capes of Florida, 
can be found a more attractive range of 
coast or a more invigorating climate than 
exists along the shores of Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
The attractions to the lovers of natu- 
ral scenery which may be found in the 
‘deserted farms,’’ and along the hills and 
valleys of New England, are everywhere 
recognized. And while those who seek 
for recreation are already thronging the 
hills and mountains, the lakes and _ the 
coasts of New England for health and rec- 
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reation and repose, the influence of her 
manufacturing towns is felt in a wide cir- 
cle of land lying about them. I can 
recall an ancient town, one of the oldest 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
whose simple respectability was most 
attractive, in the former days. In that 
town there were good farms and good 
farmers. ‘The selection of a neighboring 
water-power for the erection of great mills 
and the founding ofa great city has already 
had its beautifying effect upon this out- 
lying place. The charming hills are 
crowned with the costly homes of pros- 
perous manufacturers. The old lanes 
bounded once by wild hedgerows of un- 
trimmed bushes, have been converted into 
wide avenues running through well-culti- 
vated fields whose limits are defined by well 
built walls. Handsome church architec- 
ture now stands not far from the: old meet- 
ing house, and the modern schoolhouse 
has taken the place of the modest little 
building in which our ancestors were 
taught. The respectability of the old 
town remains, and all the memories which 
cluster around a spot famous for influ- 
ence, and integrity, and cultivation, and 
patriotism. And added to that respect- 


ability, stretching farther and farther 
as time goes on, are all the marks which 
prosperous industry will always create ; 
and the growing city is the centre of a 
refining influence as manifest as “ the 
shadow of a great rock in a thirsty land.” 
I cannot doubt that these busy centres 
will increase and will exert their influence 
onthe surrounding country. ‘There is a 
section of the French Republic lying 
between Paris and Bordeaux, marked by 
continuous cultivation, gardens and vine- 
yards, thriving towns, great regal estates, 
all radiant with historic interest, where 
man has toiled for centuries, and which 
indicates what time may do for New 
England. New England may be, will be, 
the home of the manufacturer, the gar- 
dener, the pleasure seeker, and a culti- 
vated society. ‘To the people of New 
England her traditions will always re- 
main; the influence of their ancestors 
will always be felt; the effect of modern 
enterprise will not be lost; and in 
her mills, and schools, and _ estates. 
and exact agriculture, and cultivated 
communities, and charming resorts will 
be found “The Future of the New Eng- 
land Country.” 


ITT. 


Rev. Samuel W. Dike. 


“My invitation to contribute to this 
“symposium ”’ is due, I suppose, to my 
various papers upon “The Religious 
Problem of the Country ‘Town,’ in the 
Andover Review, in 1884 and onward, 
and since that time in several other peri- 
odicals. I venture here some suggestions 
only, such as are prompted by more 
recent utterances of others and further 
reflection upon the subject. 

(1.) More real study is needed. We 
have a great many views taken of the 
country town and its problems. But this 
is not enough ; for these may be so par- 
tial as to be misleading, though quite 
correct as far as they go. To give an 
illustration: Two leading daily news- 
papers have contained a good many arti- 
cles, both editorial and contributed, on 
the subject, that have not been very con- 
vincing to the student. Many of the 


facts set forth must be accepted as they 
are given; but it is not easy always to 
acquiesce in the conclusion reached. 
For one thing, the lack of an impartial 
observer trained to scientific methods of 
study is felt. We soon become aware of 
some partisan end in view on one or 
both sides. The reader is soon made to 
feel that the tariff or some other pet sub- 
ject affects the judgment and even method 
of the writer; that real facts are made to 
tell a defective story. True study will 
help us out of this difficulty. 

(2.) Broader work will give us larger 
results in study. We cannot, for example, 
take the facts one chances to find in the 
carriage ride of a vacation, or at a single 
summer resort, or in a tier of towns one 
happens to know, for a just exhibition of 
the problem, until we have put them into 
their true position in a whole. Simple as 
this principle seems to be, its application 
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is not always made in practice. Presi- 
dent Eliot even seems to me open to 
criticism at this point in his admirable 
study of a town in Maine. ‘That is a 
typical town, but of a class far smaller 
than the reader of his instructive paper in 
the Century of August last is left to think. 
The two facts, that the population of the 
town increased according to his estimate, 
forty per cent in a decade, and the valua- 
tion doubled, take it out of the largest 
class of the country towns of New Eng- 
land, or of the country as a whole, and 
put it into a much smaller one. His 
town does stand for a class, but not for 
the larger class of country towns where 
population and wealth are stationary or 
declining, or at best very slowly increas- 
ing. A study is needed that will proceed 
on the careful classification of country 
towns by growth in population and wealth 
or the contrary, and a measurement of the 
volume in each class in these and other 
respects. 

(3.) The still wider, almost world-wide 
considerations should be brought to bear 
to enable us to interpret the facts and 
perceive the future. Isolation of position, 
singularity of conditions, count for less 
and less as the world advances on the 
side of relative advantage, and for more 
in some respects of disadvantage. Com- 
munities, like men, cannot any longer live 
wholly unto themselves, and so defy the 
outside world. Sheer force and industry 
without high skill go for less, relatively, in 
helping overcome levelling forces than 
they once did. Intelligence, thrift, are a 
common necessity. New England, the 
rural parts of the country everywhere, 
must move with the tide. Yet, much 
may be done against the current by the 
power of a high personality. The work- 
ings of both these elements must be con- 
sidered. 

(4.) The industrial conditions are a 
powerful factor. Scarcely any other is 
more so. Property has been the tre- 
mendous developing and differentiating 
instrument of all modern society. Un- 
doubtedly it is yet far from being brought 
into its true place in service of and in 
true subordination to the interests of per- 
sonality. It is clear enough to many that 
in this respect the socialist demand has 
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considerable substantial foundation. 


But 
on the other hand, it will not do to neg- 
lect the laws of the material world and of 
the production and distribution of wealth. 
Some of us who many years ago protested 
against the old Political Economy, with 


” 


its “cash nexux’”’ and subjection of Hu- 
manity to the bondage of selfishness, are 
now compelled to complain that the 
social reformers in economics are too 
much “in the air.” They seem to us to 
forget that all our spiritualized life is still, 
as it were, incarnated in a material world, 
an earthly society, and therefore to be 
developed under principles and laws that 
belong to both, .in wise union. Study, 
intense, prolonged, and broad, will be ex- 
tremely useful to show how deeply and 
inclusively industrial conditions enter into 
our present and future. Indeed, it is 
more truly sociological than otherwise. 

(5.) The problem is eminently socio- 
logical. I do not mean by this that its 
material lies in the field of sociology. ‘This 
is clearly enough seen by most. ‘The 
trouble is that many do not also see that 
sociology demands that we go beyond 
this apprehension of the _ sociological 
quality of the material to something much 
more important, and that is to the bring- 
ing to bear upon it of the methods and 
principles of that science. ‘That only is 
scientific treatment which attempts to do 
this. ‘The facts of the country social life 
must be carefully collected, classified and 
weighed and tested qualitatively. The 
same ought to be done for its forces and 
institutions, and then the whole should be 
brought to the interpretation of the 
science that explains the structure and 
operations of this social order according 
as analysis, synthesis, comparison and his- 
toric explanation enable us to do this 
work. 

We all recall the criticism of Agassiz, 
when listening to a panegyric on the re- 
markable delineation of a famous geolo- 
gist, to the effect that the accurate descrip- 
tion in this work was not comparison, 
meaning that it is the latter that trans- 
forms the best accounts of nature into 
science. Comparative study is the new 
Archimedean lever of the present genera- 
tion of social students. Comparison must 
go below facts to their underlying prin- 
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ciples of structure and development, be- 
fore we can pretend even to understand 
the mere facts, to let alone their truths, 
and this only can lead us to successful 
classification. Mr. John Fisk’s little book, 
American Political Ideas, is for this reason 
worth volumes of old-fashioned American 
history. Freeman, Maine, ‘Toynbee and 
Thorold Rogers applied to Weeden, and 
the growing material of our statisticians, 
and the special work of Johns Hopkins 
and other students, are samples of the 
kind of equipment needed. Sociological 
knowledge and methods are still too 
inchoate to be of the best service or 
easily available to more than a few. But 
enough exists to be highly useful and to 
make it clear that future work must be 
more and more in that direction. 

(6.) Some special lines of work and 
directions which our thought may well 
take, are briefly mentioned in conclusion. 
More and better statistical work is one of 
them. For we are by no means in pos- 
session of all the facts accurately described 
and arranged. A few years ago the 
general convention of congregational 
churches of Vermont, and Rev. Henry 
Fairbanks especially, with great expendi- 
ture of his time and generous use of his 
money, heartily entered into a measure | 
proposed in this direction, and did an 
original work of this kind of the greatest 
value. A religious and to some extent 
incidentally a social census of forty-four 
towns in Vermont was taken and _ pub- 
lished, 'with maps, diagrams, etc. Studies 
of the effects of numbers, wealth, and dis- 
tance, and their distribution, were made. 
Something like this work has been re- 
peated in other places ; but there is need 
of its systematic and persistent prosecu- 
tion upon still broader plans, and over far 
wider fields. A_ state like Massachusetts, 
for instance, ought to have the enterprise 
to push suchawork. The leading religious 
denominations alone, or possibly the State 
independently or in co-operation with 
them might carry the admirable work of 
its state census into the religious field, 
including perhaps investigation of social 
organizations like clubs and fraternities 


' See Supplement to Minutes of General Con- 
vention of 1886 and Andover Review of July, 
1886, for the results of this investigation. 





of various kinds. A comprehensive sur- 
vey of these that would bring all into the 
range and shows their numbers, equip- 
ment, capital, income, distribution, results, 
compared with their working force, the 
population, wealth of communities, etc., 
would be of immensely greater value than 
the present material which the denomina- 
tional statistics separately give. Not so 
much would have to be added to the 
present outlay for statistical purposes to 
insure these larger results, while any 
additional cost would be more than met 
by the saving in expenditure and more 
intelligent directions given to work that 
would inevitably follow. Indiana reports, 
or did report a few years ago, her 
churches as items in her official statistics. 
It would seem that the economic and other 
public concern in such facts give ample 
justification for this kind of civil statistics. 

A second line of inquiry is that of a 
scientific examination of our religious 
organizations and methods. I say scien- 
tific, for we have plenty of conventional 
studies of this sort. ‘Take organization : 
A church is a social organization; so is 
Christianity in any of its social forms. It, 
therefore, is capable of sociological study. 
Its own structure may be compared with 
that of society as a whole, or with its parts. 
The influence of theory and tradition in 
shaping and fixing organizations, and the 
consequent advantages and disadvantages 
need to be carefully studied. I am per- 
suaded that a scientific method of study 
applied to our organizations for work 
would make clearer than even the results 
of practical experience have done, the 
great defects in ways of work. It is evi- 
dent that the present forms used in carry- 
ing on religious work are wasteful of men 
and money. Practical men of experience 
see this; but they are not prepared as 
they ought to be to solve the problems of 
readjustment; for they lack scientific 
training in the great sociological field in 
which their practical work lies. As the 
school of mines and of scientific electri- 
city lie back of and give intelligence and 
direction to practice, so it must sooner or 
later be the case in religious and other 
social work, both in country and city. 
Reorganization will be wiser and more 
effective. Theory and practice will come 
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into close agreement, to the benefit of 
each. At present the country pastor, so 
far as sociological principles and methods 
go, is left to his native sense and the slow 
and uncertain results of crude experience. 

It seems to me more than possible that 
the tendency to turn attention more to 
the home as a factor in rural work of un- 
developed possibilities, as shown in the 
growing up of the Home Department of 
the Sunday school, may be followed by a 
greater use of educated women in the 
social improvement of country towns. In 
its way I think the ‘Toynbee Hall idea for 
such young women has needs and _ possi- 
bilities in the country towns quite as great 
as in the cities. Help to a better under- 
standing between people in and out of a 
village, and of parental duties, social 
opportunities, sanitary and hygienic con- 
ditions, to reading, to household econo- 
mics, and other things, is needed in the 
country as well as in the city. A real 
community of life mingled with the best 
development of individual opportunities 
and domestic possibilities, is yet far from 
getting intelligent treatment by the leaders 
of rural life. Why may not the highly edu- 
cated women of the day be drawn to 
these needy fields as well as to the cities? 

Lastly, it is worth considering whether 
or not the education of the clergy and 


other teachers who are to work in the 
country, may be improved. Inability to 
think independently and yet soundly 


seems to me one of the most serious dis- 
qualifications of too large a part of the 
country clergy, though these are by no 
means so far behind their brethren of the 
larger villages and other parishes as One 
might think. ‘The educated minister 
ought to be broader, quicker, surer in his 
efforts at re-adaptation than the business 
man. He should be more responsive to 
life and less hampered by mere tradition, 
yet he is often the reverse. Notwith- 
standing all the very great changes in 


Rev. George A. Jackson. 
WILL the country towns of New Eng- 
land again become productive ? it is often 


asked. Productive of what? Large crops, 
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collegiate and theological training, too 
few men have been trained into real free- 
dom and self-mastery in their intellectual 
processes. Like a poor mechanic, they 
do not know how to find material to work 
it to the best advantage, and put things 
together in the best way. In other words, 
tlfey are not educated at the very point 
to which true education aims. Much as 
I value a broad, inclusive education, | 
think it can be bought at two dear a 
price. Fertility in invention, the power 
to bring facts into their natural order and 
give them scientific explanation and prac- 
tical value, are the qualities of mind which 
the pastor needs on the sociological side. 
And I cannot help thinking that the 
public school teacher would be far more 
useful if more work should be done in 
teaching children, and even others, to 
observe and understand the material and 
social world about them. ‘The former is 
often done. But social customs are not 
only as interesting and historical as plants 
and fossils ; they are far more important 
to the student now, and in his later life. 
Thus the education of the home and one’s 
vocation are an intensely real part of life 
everywhere. Especially in the country 
should this fact be perceived and taken 
into the avowed work of education. We 
need to help people to make the most of 
home education. The power to think 
well about common things, one’s own 
work, the daily events of life, is almost the 
most useful thing education can give a 
man. Many country people have this in 
a high degree. But a conscious posses- 
sion of the processes and an insight into 
the methods of their work would add to 
their power and increase their pleasure in 
work. In short, educators may well give 
more attention in country towns to train- 
ing young and old how to think well on 
common, everyday things and act a¢ 

cording to the conclusions of a sound 
method of thought. 


to compete with the deep-soiled West? 
No. Of New England’s old-time and 
most precious crop—men? Yes. 

This is, the devout wish of every true 
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New Englander; it is my own profound 
conviction. But the securing of such a 
priceless crop is to cost thought and 
effort. ‘The earlier growth of sturdy New 
Englanders was like that of our virgin 
forests, which no man planted or pruned. 
But we are learning that, in order to 
restore such woodlands as we need, atten- 
tion must be given to the art of forestry. 
So if we would re-people our deserted hills 
with a vigorous stock, attention must be 
given to the man-growing art. We can- 
not expect that the undirected forces of 
nature, any sociological law of demand 
and supply, will accomplish this. Men 
with wisdom and forethought must plan 
and work for the desired end. 

To know what direction this effort 
should take, we must recognize the causes 
which have operated and may still operate 
to deplete our country towns. I would 
suggest four which have been among the 
most, if not the most important. 

(1.) First, there was the rise of our 
manufacturing interests. It is now sixty 
years since the water wheel began to com- 
pete seriously with the plough. As is well- 
known, the first operatives in our cotton 
and woollen mills were the sons and 
daughters of farmers, to whom the ready 
money and the opportunity to see some- 
thing more’ of the world, afforded by the 
mills, proved very attractive. ‘The kind 
of men and women who had until then 
tilled our farms, and raised our distinctive 
New England crop, is shown by the char- 
acter of the earlier work-people of the 
city of Lowell. The world had never 
seen before, and it has never seen since, 
a publication like Zhe Lowell Offering. 
Nor had any other country’ seen stich 
“factory girls” as Lucy Larcom and her 
compeers, who contributed to that sheet. 
And these Lowell operatives were repre- 
sentative of thousands who came down 
from the hills, to spin and weave in the 
mills that multiplied beside every stream 
in Massachusetts. If these others pub- 
lished no journals, they yet thought and 
wrote, as did those beside the Merrimac. 
This is testified by the hundreds of private 
albums, not photographic, but literary, 
which they handed down to their descen- 
dants. In how many families now filling 
the professions, or carrying on the great 


industrial and financial enterprise of the 
nation, are such albums cherished, as 
souvenirs of those transition days when 
the families came from the soil by way of 
the factory town! But these people 
were not born to do what machines, or 
what men and women of less intelligence 
might do. 

When, therefore, the Irish famine and 
the political disturbances in Europe sent 
swarms of laborers to our shores, the old 
stock left spindle and loom, not for the 
old farm, but for the minor workshops 
which demanded skill, and for stores and 
counting-rooms, and editor’s chairs, and 
schoolrooms, and hospitals, and court- 
rooms, and pulpits. Thus, while drawing 
upon our rural population for a quarter 
of a century, the factories for the last 
twenty-five years have ceased to attract 
our native people. Anxious as they may 
be to escape the tedium of farm life, few 
young men or women are to-day ready to 
exchange it for places in the great facto- 
ries crowded by foreigners. And since 
the — skill-requiring manufactories are 
measurably full, or even over-crowded, 
we may say that this first depleting cause 
has spent its force. We need not trouble 
ourselves about it. 

(2.) Another great draft has been 
made on rural New England by the free 
lands of the West. Horace Greeley’s 
“ Go West, young man”’ has been heeded. 
When, instead of dodging between the 
rocks to hoe his father’s corn, a young 
man could go out and pre-empt a farm of 
his own which would yield half as much 
corn as his whole native township, it was 
a very loud call to go. And they went, 
not to western farms alone, but to western 
towns and citiesand mines. They became 
to the great Northwest, leaders in thought, 
and enterprise; they founded new New 
Englands, which in turn have founded 
others beyond. 

But this drain too, is ceasing. Fine 
farms of any value are now few and remote. 
For what it would cost to go to them 
with a family and put up the most modest 
of New England improvements, a man 
may buy here a farm all improved, where 
taxes are low, and schools and churches 
are, as compared with western distances, at 
his very door. ‘Though notall who went 
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West took up farms, it was the open land 
that kept the Western labor market uncon- 
gested. Now that they are so nearly gone, 
the cities and towns are ceasing to call 
loudly for men —save to buy town lots — 
and in centres like Chicago there are 
more idle young men calling for work 
than in Boston. During the next decade, 
if present prices continue, I venture to 
affirm that the Westerners seeking farms 
in New England will outnumber the New 
England farmers going West. So we need 
not be concerned about this cause of de- 
pletion. Another, something like it, the 
cheap lands of the South, may, for a time 
draw off enough people to keep the 
prices of our farm lands from appre- 
ciating ; but in the nature of things that 
competition will soon cease. ‘The day is 
at hand when the great mass of people 
born in New England will die in New 
England. 

(3.) A third cause for the abandon- 
ment of the farms, growing out of the 
first, has been a new sense of isolation 
from the world on the part of the farmers. 
‘Time was when this was not felt by them 
any more than by the old lady whom a 
Boston gentleman imet in the back woods 
of Maine. ; 

“Where do you live?” she asked. 

‘In Boston.” 

* Sakes alive ! how can you stand it to 
live so far away?” 

But that time was before the sons and 
daughters who had gone to the new towns 
began to send back word of their stirring 
life ; before the distant whistle echoed 
among the hills, and the weekly paper 
brought more of the enterprise and ad- 
vancement of the great world. With this 
new knowledge, the life which had once 
been accepted as a matter of course, began 
to seem cramped. The more ambitious 
boys, the brighter girls, wanted to see the 
world, and be a part of it. So the towns 
gathered other willing recruits. 

3ut the very causes which thus operated 
to produce a feeling of seclusion, as they 
became intensified, allayed that feeling. 
As railroads penetrated almost every valley, 
as the telegraph connected every hamlet 
with the metropolis, as books and news- 
papers multiplied, and it became possible 
for the once remote farmers to hear daily 


of all that the world was doing and think- 
ing, — he no longer had reason to feel se- 
cluded. In all southern New England 
there are now few regions where an en- 
terprising man need feel himself out of 
touch with the throbbing life of the world. 
Concerning this third cause, therefore, we 
need give ourselves no serious uneasiness. 

(4.) There remains, however, a fourth 
factor of our problem, which is a serious 
one, and which all who would rehabilitate 
New England country life should unite to 
correct. This is the feeling on the part 
of country people that their social status 
is inherently inferior to that of towns- 
people. 

“Pooh!” says your practical man; 
“bread and butter determine those 
things, — not sentiment.” 

“No, sir,’ I reply, “not with New 
Englanders. Sentiment, not royal taxes, 
led to Lexington and Bunker Hill.’’ So 
sentiment, if you choose to call it such, 
the feeling that they are thereby rising 
in the social scale, leads thousands of 
young men and women into our towns, 
who ought, for their own interests and for 
New England’s interests, to remain in the 
country. City pastors often meet these 
persons and see their mistake, but can 
hardly order them back tothe farm. ‘The 
greater part of them, however, do not 
even attract a passing sympathy. They 
simply plunge in, and are socially lost, 
among the busy, self-absorbing multitudes 
which throng our larger towns. Many a 
young man to-day, who at home, on the 
farm and in the country village, would be 
a leader,— his family well-to-do, himself 
intelligent and popular, but without a 
tride — goes to the city expecting to 
better himself, but really only to swell the 
rank and file of those who are crowding 
one another fora scanty livelihood. When 
he marries and settles down, he will be 
found in a noisy street, next door to 
O’Callahan on the right, and Lavinsky on 
the left, where his children, in spite of 
him, must grow up amid most undesirable 
associations. ‘This instead of his owning 
the old farm, bringing up his children 
amid happy surroundings, and being per- 
haps a selectman of the town or a deacon 
of the church, and withal a person of ne 
little consideration. 
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Space permitting, actual instances could 
be cited of young married people who 
have felt that, whatever they did, they 
must get into town, because there they 
could “ be something.”” In most cases, it 
would be to tell of the privations they 
have had to undergo, as compared with 
their friends who have clung to the soil, 
in respect of their houses, their daily 
comforts, their associates, and the health 
and happiness both of themselves and of 
their children. 

Nor is this false notion confined to 
young persons. I recall an elderly far- 
mer, one of the most dignified and gen- 
erally sensible men I ever knew, living on 
a grand old homestead with its broad 
acres, who moved into a factory village 
and actually talked as if he were thereby 
stepping upward instead of downward. 

If now New England country life is to 
recuperate, this hurtful illusion must cease. 
Any intelligent and industrious man can 
get a living upon our farms, either as 
owner or tenant or laborer, and unless he 
is a skilled workman he can get a better 
living there than elsewhere. And any 
family which is unable to make itself re- 
spected and honored in the country may 
be certain of social insignificance in a 
large town. 

How shall these facts be impressed 
upon country people so as to check their 
unwise abandonment of the farms? By 
the organized effort, I reply. of intelligent 
town people, who are interested in coun- 
try life. ‘The number of town and city 
people in New England who have homes 
in the country is large. Many of them 
have farms, and the weeks which they can 
pass upon them they deem the best part 
of the year, bringing them nearest to the 
normal, unartificial life of man. 








Now let such people come together 
and talk over this matter of exalting 
country life to its rightful place in men’s 
minds. Let them plan to use their 
tongues and pens in showing that the 
place for those who can choose their own 
homes — eight months out of twelve at 
least — is in the country, upon their own 
lands, which they are to hand down to 
their children’s children; that town life, 
for a majority of townspeople, is a priva- 
tion as compared with country life, and 
is only to be accepted by them as a pres- 
ent necessity. 

But that will not be enough. ‘The mis- 
sion of such an association would be 
found, not alone in talking up country 
life, but in lifting it up. There are, at 
present, privations even in New England 
country life, which are not to be dis- 
guised, but rather to be remedied. 

There are schools enough, perhaps 
churches enough, if rightly used and sup- 
plemented ; but there is yet much to be 
done towards awakening a new intellect- 
ual life, and a broader, better social life 
among the farms. To name _ specifics 
for this would be folly, but two sugges- 
tions: let every one who has a country 
home, if he cannot found a public library 
for the town, do what he can towards 
inducing the people to establish one ; 
then let him see that the country church 
which he attends in the summer, instead 
of going on in its sleepy old way, wakes 
up to serve seven days in the week in 
promoting a wholesome, social, and intel- 
lectual as well as spiritual life in the 
vicinage. 

Thus our country life may be redeemed, 
not only in name but in nature, and we 
may see a healthful outflow from the 
cities to the soil. 
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THE message of the Christmas bells is the mes- 
sage of sympathy and brotherhood, the call to 
civility and the thought of others, the command 
to live for at least a day or a week in the spirit in 
which life ought to be lived always. How the 
brief ebullition dashes color and brightness into 
the street, how it warms the home, how it cheers 
the shop, how it limbers so many a rigid face and 
dumb tongue, how endurable for a week it makes 
the critical and pitiless overseer, who would serve 
himself so much more efficiently if he would al- 
ways be endurable! It is the season of charity, 
of neighborhood, of enthusiasm, of positive in- 
stead of negative and indifferent living. Why 
are men not so entranced by its beauty, that they 
will enact it into permanence? In its essence is 
it not simply this, that men will live loving instead 
of unloving lives, that they will see all men al- 
ways as ends in themselves, and not simply as 
means for their own ends?. This is the vision 
that makes an end of the sharp bargain, of the 
putting of the dollar before excellence and beauty, 
of robbing the city, of disparaging the rival, of 
the family feud, of the wife’s heartache, of the 
wall-flower—and makes each corner of earth 
where the vision comes with power a corner of 
heaven. We believe that in all the nineteen hun- 
dred years since that first Christmas, the Christ- 
mas never came when earth so throbbed in holy 
discontent with all in our society that veils this 
vision, and stands in the way of its making itself 
real, as it doesto-day. Everywhere men are sick 
of their selfishness, sick of the poor lust for supe- 
riority and power over others, sick of the greed 
that a bad system makes so compelling and hard 
to escape from. The call is going out to all the 
world, and is making itself heard more and more 
every day in the year, to make brotherhood insti- 
tutional, to let it control us and our business and 
our politics. The Christmas bells, freighted with 
the holy memories of the centuries, ring in our 
ears to make the call deeper and to keep the 
vision bright. 





* 
* * 

THE “ Decay of Rural New England,” of which 
we hear so much in these days, has now become 
the subject of discussion as far away as London. 
The Saturday Review,in one of its late issues, 
devotes a special article to the subject, which we 
here reprint for American readers, no more be- 
cause it is a foreign view of a matter so important 
to us, than because it is an intelligent view, man- 
ifesting careful study, and stating the problem 
with clearness. The Aeview says: 

“The American press is deeply concerned for 
the fate of rural New England. It is being rapidly 
depopulated. Scarcely any part of the civilized 
world, not even the clays of East Essex and 
North Lincolnshire, has been so heavily hit by 
what with doubtful accuracy is termed the “ de- 
pression of agriculture ” as the wintry valleys and 
stony uplands that have been the cradle of so 
much that is vigorous in American life. What 
in England may be fairly called depression, 





since the whole country comes within the region 
depressed, should, in America, be spoken of simply 
as a shifting of the centres of production. 
Under this process the farmers of New England 
and Old England have been about equal suf- 
ferers, with this difference, however —the Eng- 
lishman, either in shape of owner or occupier, is 
almost compelled to face the difficulty. Emigra- 
tion, as an alternative, could only be possible or 
desirable for a fraction of the strugglers. The 
New Englander, however, has had __ infinitely 
greater facilities and greater temptations for such 
a migration, and he has yielded to them so gener- 
ally that the statistics of decline may well cause 
agitation in the minds of those who are left be- 
hind. If the State of Indiana were to ‘develop 
some grave and unforeseen defect, and half of its 
people were to deport themselves into Colorado, 
no one would very much care except*the remnant 
who were compelled to cling to the sinking ship. 
But the desertion of the old homesteads of New 
England appeals most strongly to the sentiment of 
all Eastern Americans, and an American upon a 
topic of this kind is the most sentimental of living 
men. 

In Massachusetts and Connecticut, in New 
Hampshire and Vermont, hundreds of farms that 
twenty years ago were considered as snug and 
sound financial properties, proportionately to thei 
value, as farms in Kent or Essex at that time were, 
have been actually abandoned. Old abiding 
places where generations of hardy, God-fearing, 
intolerant, close-fisted yeomen tilled the soil with 
profit and content, have returned to the clutch of 
the forests and thickets from which they were 
rescued with such toil and pain two centuries 
ago. The proprietors have gone West, or into 
the manufacturing towns, and have been unable 
to tind at any price, buyers and cultivators for 
their abandoned acres. It is no question of inac- 
cessibility to railroads and conveniences, for New 
England is as well supplied with such things as 
Yorkshire. Indeed, it would seem to be the rail- 
roads that have killed the country. ‘The factories 
that, under Protection, have sprung up throughout 
the whole Northeast, have by their high wages 
drawn away the farmer’s families from the agri- 
cultural districts, while a perfected railway system 
supplies these manufacturing centres with Western 
produce at prices which defy local competition. 
It is not only that great breadths of old farming 
lands have been actually abandoned; but capital 
farms, close to towns and thriving villages, well 
tilled, and presenting every apparent comfort and 
opportunity to the intelligent working farmer, are 
unsalable. Details come from all parts of New 
England, and from all classes of people, that to 
any one who remembers what a solid and con- 
vertible article a good farm in the Eastern States 
was twenty years ago seems inconceivable. Amer- 
icans, even of that part of the country for whose 
especial benefit protection has been maintained, 
are beginning to realize the cost of such main- 
tenance, and to understand that others besides the 
unfortunate Southern farmers have got to pay the 
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piper. Village schools —and no surer barometer 
of New England prosperity could be appealed to 
—have shrunk here from a hundred scholars to 
twenty-five, there from sixty to eighteen, and in 
some cases collapsed altogether for want of sup- 
port. Not long ago a Vermonter was met in a 
London shipping-office taking his ticket for Bris- 
bane. He had first left his father’s farm eighteen 
years ago, shipped as a seaman, and finally drifted 
to Australia, where he had married and become 
naturalized. On this occasion he had been over 
with his Australian wife to see the old folks in 
Vermont. His father he found still cultivating 
the ancestral two hundred acres, but under widely 
different circumstances. When the son left home 
in 1871, the farm would have fetched thirty-tive 
dollars an acre any day in the open market, and 
yielded an abundant living to the family. In 
1889, however, the old man was working twice as 
hard as of yore, and making less than half as 
much, and had tried in vain to sell at fifteen dol- 
lars. His neighbors had nearly all gone West. 
Their farms had been sold for a song toa great 
New York shooting club, enclosed in a ring fence, 
and abandoned to game and to gamekeepers ! 

Nor is it only from New England that the cry 
of depopulation comes! for in a single county in 
Northern New York four hundred farms are 
reported as unoccupied. ‘This is worse than 
anything this country can show. ‘The causes of 
this decline seem numerous and complex. Emi- 
gration to the cheap and fertile lands of the West, 
is, of course, a leading and obvious one, and the 
Yankee farmer possesses in the highest degree 
the qualifications for a successful emigrant. 
Moreover, his exile is generally shared by so 
many of his old neighbors and kinsfolk that the 
transition has come easier to him than to most 
people. The high wages of the manufacturing 
towns and villages have been another serious 
drain on the country population; brought, as they 
have been, almost everywhere within sight of the 
glare of city life. The very enterprise and intel- 
ligence with which the New Englander is gen- 
erally credited causes him to fall a ready victim to 
such fascinations. One of the most curious 
phases of the present condition of rural New 
England is, that depression and decay are actually 
more obvious in the neighborhood of flourishing 
towns than in the remoter districts. It might be 
supposed that, with such an abundance of con- 
sumers close at hand, a ready market would be 
found for all those smaller and perishable products 
that to a working farmer, with a working wife, 
such as is the rule in New England, are generally 
most profitable. The wholesale supply system, 
however, even to the extent of the most perishable 
articles, such as milk, seems to have been devel- 
oped in the Northeastern States to an extent 
unknown in this country, and the local farmer is 
ieft absolutely in the cold, with the further con- 
solation of having to pay double prices for every 
manufactured article he buys. 

Though the winters in New England are long, 
and the land not generally rich, still such draw- 
backs in a natural state of things would be far 
more than compensated for by the completeness of 
its civilization, density of population, and central 
position. The majority of its farms are not one 








whit poorer than much of the land that in Great 
Britain is cheerfully cultivated. They have upon 
them houses and buildings and fences of the most 
substantial kind, have been generally well-farmed, 
produce good crops of oats, potatoes, and hay, and 
are furnished with pastures both sweet and fresh 
and watered by never-failing streams. It seems 
incomprehensible that such estates should by the 
hundred be lying derelict. But the fact, unfortu- 
nately, is one beyond dispute. 

In anything connected with American agricul- 
ture, however, one element should never be lost 
sight of, and it counts for much. ‘This is the 
universal distaste of the young American for 
farming. He sees in it the one career which con- 
tains no future possibilities of fame or fortune, 
unless, perhaps, by going West. He despises it 
as drudgery, and shrinks from even the very mod- 
ified isolation, life upon an Eastern farm implies. 
He turnsup his nose at the homespun of his 
fathers, honestly believes that farming isa vulgar 
pursuit, and knows no peace till he has secured 
the broadcloth and the pittance of the city clerk. 
The very girls will not marry farmers if they can 
help it, but aim at something more “ genteel.” 
What in this New England question seems most 
of all to disturb many excellent patriots is that the 
Irish Celt, who has shrunk from all pioneering 
work, is beginning to creep out of the cities with 
his politics and his priest, and to usurp the sacred 
soil of the deacon and the preacher. It is to be 
feared that, even with desolation as the only alter- 
native, there are many excellent and patriotic 
Yankees who would prefer it to this; and some 
have even the audacity to say so.” 

* 
* 

WITH reference ‘to this English article and to 
the important discussion of the same subject in 
the preceding pages, it is to be said that this 
decay of great numbers of the hill towns of New 
England is undeniable and most serious. The 
spectacle presented in scores of towns in New 
Hampshire and Vermont and Massachusetts, once 
scenes of vigorous and successful life, is certainly 
melancholy. ‘The main reasons for it are not 
hard to find, and they are clearly pointed out by 
almost every writer who addresses himself to the 
subject, They lie in the opening up of the great 
West, with the easier conditions of its fertile lands 
in the agricultural competition, and in the won- 
derful development of manufactures in New 
England, with the beckonings to the hills of the 
‘rivers and the cities. But it is not hard to see 
that these beckonings from the factory and the 
prairie cannot possibly continue so strong as they 
have been during the last fifty years; and there is 
no reason to doubt that a new era of prosperity 
lies before every one of these hill towns. The 
New Englander need not fall into a panic; but 
he will do well if the discussion, now become so 
general and urgent, leads him to follow Dr. Dike’s 
advice and study the matter in a really methodical 
and careful way. Herwill do well if he learns to 
love the country better himself, and to live more 
in the country, resisting the feverish and unwhole- 
some impulse to huddle forever in the town, and 
if he magnifies the farmer’s calling. He will help 
the case if he does something toward carrying 
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into the country what is best in the town, and the 
hunger for which so often drives the lonely young 
man and woman from the farm, — the library, the 
lecture, music, art, a living church, and whatever 
makes possible the valid sharing in the larger and 
significant interests of life. 

Meantime, whatever the truth in the indictment, 
let not other facts be forgotten. New England as 
a whole was never so populous or prosperous as 
to-day. The census does not speak the language 
of discouragement. Let us compare the popula- 
tion of the six states, as given by the recent cen- 
sus and the preceding one: 


Population Population 





in 1890. in 1880 

Commecticut 2... 06.005 ee 622,700 
ee 648,936 
Massachusetts ..... .« 2,233,407 1,783,085 
New Hampshire................... 375,827 346,991 
0 ae ee! 276,531 
eee csesseves 99G)008 332,286 

Ms sia biccc;s-a Sans eacesew ents 4,692,904 4,010,529 


And in this connection, let us note the increase 
as a whole, and the percentage of increase in 
each census since 1790. It appears that the per- 
centage of increase for the last decade was greater 
than that of any decade since 1840-1850, and the 
absolute increase by far the greatest on record. 





Date of Popula- Percentage In- 
Census tion. of increase. crease. 
1890 o6-bie 4,692,904 17.62 
eee cess 4y010,529 14.98 
eee al 3,487,924 11.25 
1860.... ree . 3,135,283 14.92 
eee ee 22.07 493,294 
ae 2,234,822 14.33 280,105 
See 1,954,717 17.78 295,138 
1820.... ‘aaa 1,659,579 12.74 187,606 
RPS i. oaternie kt 1,471,973 19.38 238,962 
ee 1,233,011 e 22.14 224,303 
1790... ee 1,008,705 4 
* 
9 


IN looking over the new books of the season, 
we notice with chief interest the goodly number 
of volumes of American poetry which have real 
value —such volumes as those of Edna Dean 
Proctor and Mary E. Blake and the two notable 
new collections of American sonnets. ‘These fur- 
nish real satisfaction and encouragement to the 
lover of American poetry. It is a pleasure to 
have Miss Proctor’s hundred poems and more, 
many of which have been such fugitives and wan- 
derers, brought safely under cover together, as we 
find them in the beautiful volume just laid on the 
table. They are songs in many keys; but we are 
chiefly impressed by the large number of them 
which are “poems of places,” and of that sort 
which would so please the heart of Longfellow. 
There are very many poems of Russia — “ Rus- 
sia,’ “St. Petersburg,” ‘“ Moscow,” “ Moscow 
Bells,” “ Moscow at Evening,” “The Shrines of 
Moscow.” and more; there are poems of Asia, 
Africa, and England; but with chief pleasure we 
have read the many poems of New England and 
America, the poems of patriotism, the poems 
touching heroic things in our history, the poems 
which help transfigure so many of the hills and 
streams about our homes, as Whittier has for- 
ever transfigured the Merrimack. Miss Proctor, 
herself lover and friend of Whittier, gives us here 





two poems on the Merrimack; but she takes us 
too, with her fine verses, to the Mississippi, to the 
Shenandoah, the Potomac, the Yosemite, to IlIli- 
nois and New Hampshire. to Kearsarge and Mo- 
nadnock. We give the poem on Monadnock — 
theme of Whittier and, above all, of Emerson — 
not because it is at all conspicuous for excellence 
among Miss Proctor’s poems, but because it illus- 
trates the high poetic feeling which we are glad 
to see made a part of nature and of the land- 
scape which we know the best. 


MONADNOCK IN OCTOBER. 


Uprose Monadnock in the northern blue, 

A mighty minster builded to the Lord! 

The setting sun his crimson radiance threw 

On crest, and steep, and wood, and valley sward, 

Blending their myriad hues in rich accord; 

Till like the wall of heaven it towered to view. 

Along its slope, where russet ferns were strewn 

And purple heaths, the scarlet maples flamed, 

And reddening oaks and golden birches shone, — 

Resplendent oriels in the black pines framed, 

The pines that climb to woo the winds alone. 

And down its cloisters blew the evening breeze, 

Through courts and aisles ablaze with autumn 
bloom, 

Till shrine and portal thrilled to harmonies 

Now soaring, dying no win glade and gloom. 

And with the wind was heard the voice of 
streams, — 

Constant their Aves and Te Deums be, — 

Lone Ashuelot murmuring down the lea, 

And brooks that haste where shy Contoocook 


gleams 
Through groves and meadows, broadening to the 
sea. 


Then holy twilight fell on earth and air, 
Above the dome the stars hung faint and fair, 
And the vast minster hushed its shrines in prayer; 
While all the lesser heights kept watch and ward 
About Monadnock builded to the Lord?” 
a 
* * 

Ir is an interesting coincidence by which, after 
a period of more than twenty years since the last 
and only previous collection of American sonnets 
was published, we are given two admirable col- 
lections from different hands at the same time : — 
American Sonnets, selected and edited by T. W. 
Higginson and E. H. Bigelow; and Representa- 
tive Sonnets by American Poets, edited by Charles 
H. Crandall. There has recently been published 
in England a collection of our American sonnets, 
edited by William Sharp. This English editor, 
in his preface, stated his belief that a finer collec- 
tion of sonnets could be made from the contem- 
porary American poets than from living English 
ones. “We are tempted to adopt his generous 
opinion,” writes Mr. Crandall; “ for we believe the 
living American poets are holding their own against 
our contemporary cousins in sonnets as well as in 
other forms of poetry. The American 
sonnet is superior in nervous energy, in originality 


and movement in a wider range of thought.” It 
is certainly a wide range of thought which is 
represented by these two new volumes, Mr. 


Crandall’s_ collection is larger than that in 
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Colonel Higginson and Mrs. Bigelow’s dainty 
volume,—there are four hundred _ sonnets 
or more in it; but the latter contains many 
things which are notin the former and which 
cannot properly be omitted from any satis- 
fying collection of American sonnets. The 
lover of the sonnet and of American poetry will 
possess both volumes. Colonel Higginson gives us 
a slight, but valuable preface. Mr. Crandall gives 
us an introductory essay of ninety pages upon the 
sonnet, illustrated by many of the famous and 
representative older sonnets, chiefly from the 
English and Italian. 

In turning the pages of these volumes, we are 
reminded how much excellent work our older 
American poets, Bryant, Cranch, Holmes, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Taylor, Whittier, have done in the 
sonnet form; yet we are chiefly impressed, per- 
haps, by the extent to which the later and contem- 
porary poets, Aldrich, Boyesen, Fawcett, Gilder, 
Miss Guiney, Helen Hunt, Lanier, Mrs. Moulton, 
Mr. Sill and others, have turned to the sonnet 
for expression. There are not a few selections, 
whose interest, as Colonel Higginson suggests, is 
chiefly historic. Such are the sonnets by Garrison, 
“Freedom of the Mind,” by Theodore Parker. 


. Mr. Crandall gives us one sonnet by Parker. 


“The Pilgrim’s Star,” never before published, by 
Channing, Allston, Margaret Fuller, and Daniel 
Webster. “The sonnet here assigned to Daniel 
Webster,” says Colonel Higginson, “ would hardly 
be preserved but for its authorship, as it certainly 
does not indicate what a foreign lady remarked 
to Motley in Europe, that the great orator was 
one of our chief poets.” Mr. Crandall publishes 
this poem of Webster’s in his appendix with other 
poems of interest often quoted as sonnets, but 
of irregular form. “Mr. Webster’s touching 
poem is merely a succession of seven couplets.” 
The poem is as follows: 


THE MEMORY OF THE HEART. 


If stores of dry and learned lore we gain, 

We keep them in the memory of the brain; — 

Names, things, and facts — whate’er we knowledge 
call, 

There is the common ledger for them all; 

And images on this cold surface traced 

Make slight impressions, and are soon effaced. 

But we’ve a page more glowing and more bright, 

On which our friendship and our love to write; 

That these may never from the soul depart, 

We trust them to the memory of the heart. 

There is no dimming — no effacement here; 

Each new pulsation keeps the record clear; 

Warm, golden letters all the tablet fill, 

Nor lose their lustre till the heart stands still. 


The sonnet by Margaret Fuller which is given 
by Mr. Crandall is that entitled “ Orpheus.” That 
given by Colonel Higginson and Mrs. Bigelow 
is on Beethoven. It is as follows: 
“ Most intellectual master of the art 
Which, best of all, teaches the mind of man 
The universe in all its varied plan — 
What strangely mingled thoughts thy strins 
impart ! 
Here the faint tenor thrills the inmost heart; 
There the rich bass the Reason’s balance shows; 


Here breathes the softest sigh that Love e’er 
knows; 
There sudden fancies, seeming without chart, 
Float into wildest breezy interludes; 
The past is all forgot — hopes sweetly breathe, 
And our whole being glows — when lo! beneath 
The flowery brink, Despair’s deep sob concludes! 
Startled, we strive to free us from the chain; 
Notes of high triumph swell, and we are thine 
again ! 


With this may be read the following beautiful 
sonnet on Beethoven by Celia Thaxter, which will 
have further interest beside Mrs. Blake’s lines on 
Beethoven, elsewhere given. It might properly 
bear the same title as Mrs. Blake’s verses, and 
have been born, like those, in presence of the 
master’s sculptured form. The final feeling is 
the same as in Margaret Fuller’s sonnet, of the 
triumph of hope over despair. 


“If God speaks anywhere, in any voice, 
To us his creatures, surely here and now 
We hear Him, while the great chords seem to 
bow 
Our heads, and all the symphony’s breathless 
noise 
Breaks over us, with challenge to our souls! 

Beethoven’s music! From the mountain peaks 
The strong, divine, compelling thunder rolls; 
And, ‘Come up higher, come;’ the words it 

speaks, 
‘Out of your darkened valleys of despair; 

Sehold, I lift you upon mighty wings 
Into Hope’s living, reconciling air! 

Breathe, and forget your life’s perpetual stings, — 
Dream, folded on the breast of Patience sweet, 
Some pulse of pitying love for you may beat!’” 

i * 
* * 

Mr. CRANDALL includes in his collection of 
American sonnets, one sweet sonnet which many 
will be glad to see thus vouchsafed a place, and 
which has a pathetic and very tender interest. It is 
the sonnet entitled “ Past,” by Winifred Howells, 
the daughter of William D. Howells, whose early 
death a short time ago has been so sincerely 
meurned. Hers was a rare spirit; how beautiful 
and promising but few even of those among whom 
she walked in and out truly saw — so shy and not 
of this world was she — until death gave the per- 
spective. The sonnet here given wider currency 
is one of the most beautiful of the few poems of 
hers which had found their way into print. 


“There, as she sewed, came floating through her 
head 
Odd bits of poems, learned in other days 
And long ago forgotten in the noisier ways 
Through which the fortunes of her life now led; 
And looking up, she saw upon the shelf 

In dusty rank her favorite poets stand, 

All uncaressed by her fond eye or hand; 
And her heart smote her, thinking how, herself, 
She loved them once and found in them all good, 

As well as beauty filling every need; 

But now they could not fill the emptiness 
Of heart she felt even in her gayest mood. 

She wanted once no work her heart to feed, 

And to be idle once was no distress.” 
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Mrs. Blake’s poems are as varied in range and 
character as Miss Proctor’s. ‘There is as much 
patriotism in the one volume as in the other. 
Ireland has here as prominent a place as Russia 
has there, and we feel in these poems of Ireland 
the warm rich heart. Only lack of space forbids 
our giving here the beautiful tribute to John 
Boyle O’Reilly. The brief poem upon Justin 
McCarthy we will repeat, because of the particu- 
lar interest with which the present Irish situation 
invests it. 

Justin McCarrny. 


To most men Fortune grants a single boon, 
And looks upon her kindly task as done, 
Since, by such wealth, the prize of life is won, 
And Fame’s bright garland cometh late or soon. 


But here is one whose happier lot hath known 
A fourfold gift, to make his fellows rich 
In thought and deed strung to high Honor’s 
pitch. 
For he to Fancy’s realm hath flown, 
And won his knighthood; he has plucked the 


truth 
From History’s masking, and laid bare her 
face; 





OMNIBUS. 


the 


Renown hath found him in 
place; 


The Patriot’s heart is his in age as youth. 


Statesman’s 


for his wreath—and bid the emblem 


stand — 
The four-leafed Shamrock of his native land! 


Choose 


Another little poem we quote because it has so 
interesting a relation to the statue of Beethoven 
pictured upon one of the preceding pages. 


A BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY. 


THE glorious movement heaven-aspiring flies, 
Through the rapt silence of the listening hall; 
Fades from our sight the stern encircling wall, 

And dreamland opens to our dreaming eyes. 

Forgotten hopes and lost ambitions rise 
To shake the soul with happy longing. All 
Triumphant fancies hold the heart in thrall; 

The future brightens under smiling skies. 

And thou, O Master! on whose mighty brow 
The waves of thine own harmonies do break, 

High rising through the golden orbéd spheres 

Like billows round some stately vessel’s prow, — 
Do they no echo to thine ears awake, 

That reaches where thy listening spirit hears? 


_ --+@-++ 


THE OMNIBUS. 


Love EVER PRESENT. 


LOVE ever present is: “I love, 
Thou lov’st, we love,” — this minute ! 
Love flies away when “ loved ” appears; 
Love past, — what joy is in it? 
I “shall love,” “ may love,” “might love,” if 
Perchance the gods decreed it; 
Futurity’s a sealéd book, 
Love’s blindness may not read it! 


I “ could have loved” Marie, perhaps, 
Had she possessed a shilling; 

But “ must love ! ”’— how my heart was chilled 
While thy behest fulfilling! 


I “might have loved” a Zulu maid, 
By dusky chief begotten; 

I “ should have loved,” the neighbors said,— 
Which was it? I’ve forgotten. 


In Cupid’s grammar school is taught 
One endless iteration, — 

I love, we love; no mood, no tense, 
Inflection, conjugation, 


No Was, no Shall; — Be, only Is! 
“ Have love ” sighs: love is ended; 
“Shall love ” dreams: I may some day love; 
Love speaks: our lives are blended. 


—A. E. Hoyt. 


The Tribune, Westboro, Mass. 


QUATRAINS. 
lord and Fudge. 


THE artist that framed the earth 
Is the lord and patron of art: 
The judge of a poet’s worth 
Is the poet that made the heart. 


Easter. 


To stoop to the world and drift 
With the world and its decree 
Is easier than to lift 
The world and its vote to thee. 
The Miser 


and the Lover. 


THE miser would be poor 
If he owned earth and heaven: 
The lover asks no more 
If but one gift be given. 
— Matthew Richey Knight. 


* * 
* 


THE UNOPENED LETTER. 

THERE was a Carriage waiting at the door, and 
the servant had just announced to Miss Hamilton 
that a gentleman had called to see her. 

‘I will be down in a moment,” answered a 
cheery, blue-eyed girl, as she slipped an unopened 
letter into her pocket. She had recognized the 
handwriting as the postman handed it to her. 


The letter was from a young college senior in 


the quiet New England town, at home for his va- 
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cation,— Arthur Ellsworth, a manly fellow, whom 
she had known and admired from childhood. 
And now Arthur’s brother, Elmer* Ellsworth, was 
waiting to take her for a drive. The latter was 
the handsomer of the two, possibly, with his fine 
fourm and dark eyes. He also was in the last year 
of college life. 

After pleasant greetings the young people 
started in the bright September morning for the 
proposed ride. Who that has driven through Lex- 
ington and Woburn, past Mystic Pond, will ever 
forget the quiet country roads, the historic associ- 
ations, the variety of wooded hills and pretty val- 
leys? Now the two school-friends talked of 
the present with its joy, and the future with its 
hopes, of the books they had studied and the 
plans they had made. Now they gathered golden- 
rod, and listened to the song of the birds in the 
bracing air. It was a fitting time to say what had 
long been in Elmer’s heart, that, sometime, when 
his profession had been entered upon, she would 
be the woman whom he wished to make his wife. 

It was a hard matter for her to decide. Both 
brothers had been dear to her, perhaps Arthur 
especially,— and both were noble and worthy. 
Arthur had never spoken to her of marriage; and 
now Elmer had told her his love, and that she 
could make him happy. Had Arthur spoken first, 
perhaps, her heart would have more warmly re- 
sponded; but in the beauty of that autumn morn- 
ing, with the hopeful, earnest young man by her 
side, she gave her promise to be his wife. 

As soon as she reached her home, she ran up 
stairs, hastily threw off her wraps, and remem- 
bered the letter in her pocket. Opening it she 
read : — 

“How many times I have wanted to tell you 
that I loved you! How often have the words 
died on my lips! But now before I go back éo 
college, I must ask you if you can return that love, 
and sometime be mine?” 

Alas! that she had not opened the letter sooner. 
She could not tell Arthur that she had preferred 
him to Elmer; that were disloyalty to the man 
whom she had promised to wed. She could only 
say that she was already betrothed to his brother. 
She married whom she had promised. Both men 
became prominent in the history of New England 
— our little story is true. One went through life 
unmarried. His letter was opened too late. 

— Sarah K. Bolton. 


* x 
* 


TRUANT MOLLY. 


THE winds have lulled the shadows to sleep, 
The cows came home long ago, 

rhe things of day strange silence keep; — 
Why does that child linger so? 


Shading her eyes from the setting sun, 
The mother stands by the gate, 

Watching long for the truant one; — 
Oh! where does she stay so late ? 


Has she wandered on where the swamp flowers 
‘ blow, 
Down by the gliding stream ? 

Hark! was that a faint “ Hello?” 
No, naught but the loon’s weird scream. 


Has she slipped on those dank, dark mosses 
On the clifis where the tall pines grow — 
Food for the green, slimy waters 
Of those treacherous bogs below ? 


Nay, hush ye, timorous mother, 
Thy maiden is safe and sound; 
No deep, dark waters smother, 
Or the lithe, willowy form surround, 


She is down at the foot of the meadow, 
There at the end of the lane, 
Asking a daisy the question, 
Whether her love loves back again. 


And Jack is bending beside her, 
Down there amid the rye, — 


Two curly heads near together, — 


To see that the daisy don’t lie. 


— Henry W. Hall. 
The Globe, Hartford, Conn. 


A CULINARY CRITIC. 


JouN BULL, he loves his beef and ale, 
His pudding full of plums. 

The Frenchman likes his fricassee 
And frog’s legs with bread crumbs. 


The Scotchman eats his meal of oats, 

Like horses in a paddock, 

His Haggis weird, his hodgepodge strange, 
And toothsome finnan haddock; 


And — tell it not in Gath, my boys, — 
In whispers be it said: 

He sometimes even longs to eat 

His marma-lade on bread. 


The German favors saurkraut, 

And ripe Limberger cheese, 

Hot and cold slaw, and other things, 
That he ’// digest with ease. 


You join a band of Muscovites; — 
They wish you at the deuce, 
Because you cannot make a meal, 
Off candle @ da Russe. 


Within a Chinese restaurant, 

You hear a waiter halloa: 

“Nice bird’s nest soup; roast rat quite hot — 
And puppy dog to follow.” 


You dine with a Sea Island chief, 
Where all the dishes vary, 

From yams on rice, to babes on toast 
And roasted missionary. 


The Esquimaux’s sarcastic smile 
Pronounces you a lubber, 
Because you have no appetite 
For walrus oil and blubber. 


And thus you find in many climes, 
Wherever you may roam, 
The cooking is not quite the same 
As that you get at home. 
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And often in your wanderings 

You drop a tear and sigh 

For oyster stew and succotash, 

Ice cream, and pumpkin pie. 


But the one dish of all the rest 
To which my fancy leans 
Is my New England’s greatest pride, — 
Our Yankee pork and beans. 
—F. H.C. 
* * ; 
* 


HARVARD ECHOEs. 


A GENTLEMAN from the West recently visited 
Cambridge to make some inquiries about Harvard, 
as he intended to send his son there the following 
year, and wished to know something about the 
institution. He had been in town but a few 
moments when he met one of the students selling 


newspapers. He remarked to a friend that he 
was glad to find that the students were not 
ashamed of honest work, to help themselves 


through college,—and passed into the college 
quadrangle. ‘Soon hesaw another student with a 
boot-black’s kit on his back, and he again ex- 
pressed his gratification, — this tim¢, however, with 
the remark that perhaps the student might find 
some employment of a more dignified character. 
He continued his conversation, standing upon the 
sidewalk, but was suddenly interrupted by a 
* Look out, mister,” and another student, wearing 
a tall hat with a feather plume, rattled by on a 
child’s velocipede. The expression on the man’s 
face showed that his idea of the Harvard student’s 
dignity was receiving a rude shock, He asked 
his friend what it all meant; but the friend was as 
bewildered as himself. They conéluded that it 
must be the eccentricity of this particular student; 
but the velocipedist returned accompanied by 
another student rigged out in a fantastic garb, as 
an officer of the militia. The student “ presented 
arms” with his sword, and passed on. 

The perplexed stranger stepped upon an 
electric car for Boston. Hardly had he seated 
himself, when a continued whistling was heard, 





OMNIBUS. 


and a figure was seen in the distance, trying t 

overtake the car. The conductor stopped the car, 
and the student —for it was a student — came 
up. Placing one foot on the step he coolly pro- 
ceeded to tie his shoe-string, and then, lifting his 
hat, turned his back and walked away. This was 
more than the man could endure. He turned te 
his neighbor, and asked, “ Does Harvard College 
have an insane asylum connected with it?” “Oh, 
no,” replied the other, “ these are the second ten 
running for the D. K. E. Society.” 


A STUDENT, in writing upon some historical sub- 
ject, had quoted from an eminent author. When 
the time came for his theme to be criticised, the 
professor pointed out an error in the construction 
of a sentence. The student thought to escape 
the criticism by showing that it was in the portion 
which he had quoted; but the professor stopped 
the discussion by saying, “If 1 were you, I would 
not quote when I could write better myself.” 


It is almost a century since the custom at Har- 
vard of requiring the freshmen to take off their 
hats to the seniors in the college yard was abol- 
ished. A sturdy member of the class of 1792, 
who afterwards became a prominent member of 
the college faculty, in his freshman year neglected 
to perform this act of reverence to a senior whom 
he met, who thereupon ordered him to take cfi 
his hat. Hedidso. ‘“ And now,” said he, “ take 
off yours, or T’ll knock you down.” The senior 
saw that it was expedient to cbey, but he went 
directly to President Willard and complained of 
this lack of deference. “Did he say he would 
knock you down if you didn’t take off your hat?” 
asked the president. “Yes, sir.” “Then I ad- 
vise you always to take it off, for if he said so, 
hé’ll do it.” From that time, the freshmen kept 
their hats on in the presence of seniors. 


A STUDENT had just been out taking his first 
practice rowing in a shell. 

“ How did you get on?” asked a friend. 

“Oh, swimmingly,” was the feeling reply. 
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From a portrait by John Neagle, 1825 


GILBERT STUART. 
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